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ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ODONTOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  LETTERS,  TELEGRAMS, 
SPEECHES  OF  GUESTS  AND  MEMBERS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Odontological  Society,  held  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  24th,  1885,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Bronson, 
President  Jarvie  in  the  chair,  it  was  ordered  that  the  annual  dinner 
be  given  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  i8th,  the  day  following  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  President  appointed  Dr. 
Norman  W.  Kingsley,  Dr.  Benjamin  Lord,  and  Dr.  O.  E.  Hill,  a 
committee  of  arrangements.  In  due  time  the  committee  issued  the 
following  card  : 

THE     ANNUAL     DINNER 

OF    THE 

ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

to  which  you  are  cordially  invited, 
will  be  given 

On   Wedn£sday  Evening,   February   Eighteenth, 

AT    HAUF-PAST    SIX     O'CLOCK. 

(MARTINELLI'a,   Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  Sixteenth  St.,) 

your  earliest  response  to  this  invitation  is  kindly  requested. 

Norman  W.  Kingsley, 

25  West  27th  Street,   New  York.  Ohm.  Com.   Etc. 

This  invitation  was  extended  to  the  resident  members  of  the  Society, 
numbering  thirty,  and  to  something  over  one  hundred  other  gentlemen 
residing  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  return 
for  a  Hke  compliment  given  by  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  in  Decem- 
ber last  to  the  Odontological  Society,  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Chicago  Society  was  included  in  these  invitations. 
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The   following   named  guests  were   seated   at    the    tables   at   seven 
o'clock  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  accompanying  diagram  : 
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Dr.  Benj.  Lord.       O 


Prof.  R.  B.  Winder, 


Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett.  ,  o 
Dr.  W.W.  AUpor..  O 
Dr.  Chas.  Miller.        j  O 


Dr.  E.  H.  Raymond. 
Dr.  C.  D.  Cook. 
Dr.  John  B.  Rich. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Coyle. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Clowes. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Palmer. 
Dr.  Frank  French. 
Dr.  L.  S.  Straw. 
Dr.  O.  B.  Hill. 


O     Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson, 

O  i  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Allan. 

O  i  Dr.  W.  T.  Laroche. 
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O  I  Dr.  C.  A.  Brackett. 

O  j  Dr.  C.  E.  Francis. 

O     Dr.  C.  S.  Stockton. 

i 
O  I  Dr.  J.  G.  Reid. 

O     Dr.  W.  B.  Ames. 

O     Dr.  W.  E.  Hoag. 
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Dr.  S.  B.  Palmer. 
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Dr.  J.  B.  Littig. 
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Dr.W.  G.  A.  Bonwill 
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0 

Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan. 
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0 

Dr.  J.  Smith  Dodge, 
[Jr. 
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0 

Dr.  C.  N.  Pierce. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Bronson. 

Dr.  J.  F.  P.  Hodson. 

Dr.  Jas.  Goodwillie. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Miller. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Davenport 

Dr.  E.  T  Payne. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Craig. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Dudley.        o     O    Dr.  Theo.  Ledyard. 


Dr.  S.  H.  Guilford. 
Dr.  Wm.  Carr. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Line, 


Dr.  C.  L.  Browne. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Gardiner. 


O     Dr.  H.  G.  Mirick. 


O     Dr.  C.  F.  Ives. 


Dr.  A.  H.  Brockway     Q 

I 
Dr.  T.  W.  Brophy.     i  o 


Dr.  W.  B.  Hurd.       q 

1  o 


Dr.  C.  A.Woodward 
Dr.  A.  L.  Northrop. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Perry. 


*  Reserved  for  Dr.  Dwinelle. 
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ENU 


Petites  huitres,  salees 


Celeri 


Radis 


Olives 
Cressini 

•  Consomme  a  la  Russe 

Green  turtle  au  madere 

Bass  rayee  a  T aurora 
Pommes  a  la  Parisiennes 

Chateaubriand  a  la  Perigord 
Truffle 

English  snipes  lardes  a  la  Royale 
Timbales  de  riz  a  la  Milanaise 

SORBET  A  LA  TYROLIENNE 

Chapons  de  Philadelphie,  Gilioet  sauce 
Laitue  a  la  Mayonnaise 

Sfogliatellee  a  la  NapoHtalne 

Glaces  a  la  jardiniere 

Poires  Raisins  Oranges 

Petitis  fours  Mottoes 

Cafe 


Sauternes 


Sherry 


Chianti 


Champagne 


Sparkling  Water 

from  the 

Underwood  Sprjngs 


The  sparkling  waters  were  supplied  with  lavish  prodigality  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Society  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Browne. 

At  half-past  nine,  President  Jarvie   called   the  guests  to   order,  and 
,  spoke  as  follows  : 

It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure,  as  the  President  of  the  New  York 
Odontological  Society,  to  greet  and  welcome  you  all.  The  Odonto- 
logical Society  meets  to-night  with  ranks  unbroken  by  death,  and  with 
a  larger  circle  of  friends  than  ever  before.     As  I  look  around  me  I  see 
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gentlemen  present  from  Boston,  from  Newport,  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Chicago,  and  other  places,  members  of 
our  own  profession,  and  1  see  also  the  able  representatives  of  other 
learned  jirofessions  in  this  city.  Last  night  many  of  us  were  gathered 
together  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  of  our  profession  ; 
questions  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  dentistry,  questions  which 
will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  discussed,  until,  the  fittest  having  sur- 
vived and  the  perfect  man  having  arrived  upon  this  scene,  dental 
operations  will  no  longer  be  required.  To-night  we  are  met  for  another 
•  purpose  ;  for  the  kindly  greeting,  the  cordial  grasping  of  the  hand,  the 
interchange  of  friendly  sentiments,  and  the  cultivation  and  furtherance 
of  warm  friendships,  opportunities  for  which  are  so  manifest  around 
the  social  board.  We  expect  during  the  evening  to  hear  from  many 
gentlemen  present ;  but  before  calling  upon  any  of  those  I  will  ask  the 
Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  what 
he  has  to  report. 

Dr.  Kingsley. — Mr.  President,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  is  the  readiness  with  which  new  ideas  take  root 
and  thrive.  The  particular  variety  known  as  the  mugwump  was  never 
heard  of  until  the  political  campaign  of  last  summer,  but  now  it  is 
known  everywhere  that  the  English  language  is  spoken.  The  spirit  of 
the  mugwump  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  is  infesting  every  class  of 
society.  The  mugwump  and  the  mule  are  very  much  akin  ;  they  have 
a  common  parent,  and  their  chief  characteristic  is  kicking.  The 
Odontological  Society  recently  felt  its  periodical  hunger ;  but  when  it 
ordered  its  dinner  and  appointed  its  committee,  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  all  mugwumps,  and,  with  true  Mugwumpian  perversity,  they 
all  simultaneously  kicked, — and  the  Chairman  kicked  the  hardest  of  the 
lot,  probably  because  he  carried  an  extra  dose  of  mule.  Among  mules 
there  are  good  mules  and  bad  mules,  and  so  among  mugwumps  there 
are  bad  ones  and  good  ones.  This  selected  lot  of  mugwumps  from 
the  Odontological  Society  turned  out  to  be  not  such  bad  ones  after  all, 
for  when  they  got  tired  of  kicking  they  took  hold  and  began  to  pull 
vigorously ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  from  that  moment 
the  committee  has  been  a  unit,  and  perfect  harmony  has  prevailed. 
Whatever  the  Chairman  proposed,  Dr.  Hill  endorsed  with  enthusiasm, 
and  Dr.  Lord  added  his  fervent  amen.  The  invitations  were  sent  out 
entirely  by  the  Executive  Committee,  thus  depriving  the  Dinner 
Committee  of  the  privilege  of  inviting  their  families  and  impecunious 
friends.     The  Committee  has  received  a  large  number  of  regrets,  all 
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expressive  of  cordiality  and  esteem.  It  must  be  a  sickly  season 
throughout  the  country  this  winter,  as  by  our  letters  we  find  that  many 
are  detained  by  the  illness  of  some  member  of  the  family — a  wife,  or  a 
child,  or  some  beloved  relative.  Mothers-in-law  must  be  very  healthy 
this  season,  as  in  no  instance  thus  far  do  we  find  reported  any  sickness 
of  a  mother-in-law,  or  any  gentlemen  staying  away  from  our  dinner  on 
that  account.  We  have  a  large  number  of  letters,  and  I  will  read  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  such  as  are  especially  interesting.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  skip  some  of  the  formalities  in  these  communications  : 

Boston,  Feb.  15,  1885. 

***** 

The  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  of  which  so  many  of  the 
Odontological  Society  are  members,  sends  its  greetings  to  the  New 
York  Odontological  Society,  and  offers,  as  a  sentiment,  the  hope  of  a 
continuance  of  that  friendly  fellowship  and  emulation  which  has  so  long 
existed  between  them. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Very  truly  yours,  Geo.   T.   Moffatt, 

Pres't  Am.  Acad.  Dental  Science. 
To  Dr.  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  Chairman  Com.,  etc. 


103  State  Street,  Chicago,  2d  Feb.,  1885. 

***** 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  personally  more  of  our  New  York 
men,  and  I  am  very  loth  to  let  this  opportunity  pass.  The  reputation 
given  you  for  warm  hospitality  by  the  quartette  of  pilgrims  who  went 
from  here  last  winter  makes  the  prospect  of  a  visit  very  enticing,  and  I 
regret  my  inability  to  accept.  Cordially  yours, 

J.  W.  Wassall. 


34  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Feb.  7,  1885. 

***** 

Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  with  you  on  that 
occasion,  but  it  will  not  be  possible,  and  so  I  can  only  wish  the  Society 
on  that  occasion  the  happiest  re-union,  and  express  the  hope  that  it 
may  long  continue  to  do  as  good  work  for  the  profession  in  the  future 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.   H.  Cushing. 
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Detroit,  Feb.  15,  1885. 
D.     S.     K.     K. 

very    sorry  can't    come. 

Dr.  Kingsley,  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Odontological  Society  of 
New  York. 
Gentlemen  :   Your  very  kind  invitation   to   operate   before  you  at  a 
chnic  to  be  given  at  MartineHi's  on  the  evening  of  the  i8th  inst.,  has 
been    received.         *  *         I    should    like    very    much    to    have 

you  witness  one  of  my  efforts  in  this  line.  I  think  it  would  please  you. 
I  have  lately  returned  from  a  trip  of  this  kind  from  the  wicked  city  of 
Chicago.  My  style  was  very  much  admired.  It  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Chicago  gentlemen  to  give  but  one  performance,  but,  after 
seeing  my  first  effort,  a  mass  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  me  still  a  further  opportunity  of  showing  them  the 
Detroit  style  of  doing  this  kind  of  business.  It  resulted  in  their  hiring 
a  larger  hall  and  employing  more  help.  I  went  in,  and  they  were 
satisfied — entirely  so.  They  say  that  I  beat  "  The  hungry  man  from 
Windsor."  I  understand  that  when  they  went  to  foot  the  bills,  that 
they  found  that  I  had  "  busted  the  bank.''  This  you  probably  knew 
nothing  of  when  you  in  a  weak  and  unguarded  moment  called  upon 
me  to  display  my  abihties  before  your  Society.  Believing  you  all  to  be 
friends  of  mine,  I'll  take  no  advantage,  and  will  reheve  you  of  a  heavy 
burden  by  sending  my  regrets.  But  I  would  be  proud  to  be  with  you 
— proud  as  a  speckled  stallion  on  a  country  court  day.  But  the  dis- 
tance is  great,  the  walking  bad,  and  counting  railroad  ties  in  winter 
time  very  tedious.  So,  very  reluctantly,  I  am  compelled  to  decline 
your  kind  invitation,  although  it  breaks  me  all  up.  Bless  you,  my 
children,  and  may  you  all  find  comfortable  places  under  the  table  after 
the  last  cork  has  popped. 

Truly  and  fraternally  yours,  Geo.   L.  Field. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  10,  1885. 
My  Dear  Doctor  Kingsley,  Chairman,  etc. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  regretfully  I  decline  the  kind  invitation  to  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Odontological  Society  of  New  York.  Besides  the 
pleasure  I  should  have  in  meeting  friends  around  whom  hover  such 
agreeable  associations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  day  of  your 
dinner  is  the  day  I  celebrate  each  year  by  beginning  a  new  and  fresh 
page  in  my  life  record.  The  i8th  of  February  is  my  "birth  day,"  and 
how  could  I  begin  my  44th  year  better  than  by  dining  in  the  company 
of  friends  and  distinguished  brethern  ?     How  I  should  Hke  to  partake 
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of  a  dinner,  on  that  day,  composed  of  the  choice  viands  that  go  to 
make  up  the  glorious  blood.,  that  is  transformed  into  the  rich  pabulum., 
that  passes  so  naturally  into  the  protoplasm  of  the  nerve-centres  of  the 
mighty  men,  who  are  such  distinguished  units  of  the  highest  tissue  in 
our  profession !  Send  me,  if  you  please,  the  menu^  and  tell  me,  if  you 
think  it  possible  to  cause  a  regenerative  metamorphosis  in  a  recent 
corpse,  with  the  fluids  and  solids  upon  which  the  Odontological  Society 
of  New  York  dines.  The  Cincinnati  Dental  Society  died  one  month 
ago.  The  [last  "paper  Jpresented  at  the  last  meeting  by  an  indiscreet 
member  (indiscreet,  considering  the  weak  state  of  the  Society)  bore  the 
title  of  "  Dental  Dynamics."  We  failed  to  employ  artificial  respiration 
in  time,  because  we  had  no  method  of  applying  our  surplus  wind  effect- 
ively. Do  you  think  the  injection  of  a  part  of  your  menu  would  do 
any  good  ?  I  ask  this  in  all  earnestness,  for  the  Cincinnati  Dental 
Society  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  and  had  thus  far  buffetted  the 
bhzzards  of  this  climate  in  that  quiet  and  moderate  way  that  does  not 
tend  to  cause  neurasthenia.  I  do  not  think  that  rigor  mortis  has  yet 
set  in  for  death  was  not  violent  or  sudden,  and  some  flexibihty  of  jaw 
still  remains.  Is  there  still  hope  ?  Has  physiological  experimentation 
in  New  York  discovered  a  way  of  resuscitation  in  such  cases  ?  Will 
you  kindly  propose  these  questions  to  the  learned  pathologists  of  your 
Society,  and  let  us,  here  in  the  West,  have  the  benefit  of  your  opinions? 
I  need  not  repeat  my  regrets  at  my  forced  absence  from  your  banquet. 
Very  sincerely  yours,  C.   M.   Wright. 


Chicago,  Feb.  13,  1884, 
Dr.  Kingsley,  Chairman,   etc. 

Your  very  kind  invitation  for  Wednesday  evening,  next,  to  participate 
in  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Odontological  Society  of  New  York,  was 
duly  received.  I  feel  Hke  gushing  all  over,  and  writing  you  a  letter 
something  like  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  just  a  little  longer — but  life  is 
too  short. 

The  contemplation  of  this  invitation  recalls  to  my  consciousness  such 
a  variety  of  pleasing  sensations,  that  I  hardly  care  to  make  an  attempt 
at  analysis.  The  thought  of  it  sends  forth  the  most  excruciatingly 
pleasurable  scintillations  through  every  fibre  and  ramification  of  my 
gustatory  nerves,  but  withal  renders  me  exceedingly  dry.  Such  a 
dinner,  in  such  a  company,  and  with  such  a  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
spirit — I  mean  soul  !  'Tis  enough  to  rouse  the  envy  of  old  Bacchus 
himself !     I  feel  highly  honored  having  been  bidden  to  the  feast. 
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I  am  quite  sure  the  immortal  bard  of  Avon  had  never  heard  of  the 
Odontological,  or  he  never  could  have  spoken  so  deprecatingly  about 
the  import  of  a  name,  and  about  the  rose  smelling  as  sweetly  by  any 
other  Why  the  name  of  your  Society  is  a  sweet  poetic  composition, 
and  is  mellifluous  to  my  ear.  As  well  say  that  Mud  Creek  would  be  as 
good  a  name  for  the  laughing  waters  of  Minnehaha,  as  that  any  other 
title  would  fit  as  well  to  designate  your  Society. 

1  am  so  thoroughly  saturated  or  permeated  with  the  dulcet  sound  of 
that  name,  that,  like  the  sweet  strains  of  Italian  Oj)era,  it  echoes  and 
re-echoes  through  my  ears  in  my  sleeping  hours,  until  my  voice  evi- 
dently takes  up  the  refrain,  and  my  wife  brings  me  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  my  mundane  existence  by  a  gentle  poke  in  the  ribs,  and  the  question 
O — don't — what  ?  To  which  T  reply  :  ological,  and  gently  drop  back 
into  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  a  happier  man. 

Next  Wednesday  "  I'll  think  of  thee  with  longing,"  and  the  truth  of 
what  St.  John  says  about  "  of  all  the  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  the 
saddest  are  these,  it  might  have  been,"  were  never  more  sensibly  im- 
pressed upon  me. 

I  feel  a  good  deal  like  the  fellow  that  kissed  his  wife  first,  and  then 
the  hired  girl,  saying,  "Duty  first;  pleasure  afterwards."  Other  duties 
prevent  me  from  accepting  the  pleasure  which  I  should  have  enjoyed. 

Realizing  that  nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  galaxy  of  luminaries 
gathered  into  one  small  Society,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  must  deny 
myself  the  privilege  of  basking  in  their  intellectual  illumination  for  a 
few  brief  hours. 

Another  reason  for  regret  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  had  intended  to 
chaperone  the  Chicago  deputation  as  a  protector  and  monitor :  in  fact, 
I  intended  to  do  for  them  what  you  did  for  the  New  York  boys  at 
Chicago  recently.  I  am  sorry  to  let  these  verdant  and  guileless  child- 
ren of  our  prairie  plunge  themselves  into  the  allurements  and  tempta- 
tions which  are  ever  ready  to  ensnare  the  unwary  in  a  great  and  wicked 
metropoHs.  To  be  sure  our  Gamaliel,  Harlan,  is  steering  this  crew, 
but  he  is  so  pure  and  childishly  innocent,  that  it  is  like  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind.  Will  you  kindly  relieve  my  anxiety  for  the  reputation  of 
Chicago  abroad,  by  exercising  a  paternal  oversight. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  too  long,  so  I  will  close  by  saying  that  I  hope  to 
meet  the  survivors  of  your  dinner  at  the  Medical  Congress,  of  which 
I  trust  we  shall  all  be  members. 
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"  Civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 
He  may  live  without  books — what  is  knowledge  but  grieving  ? 
He  may  live  without  hope — what  is  hope  but  deceiving  ? 
He  may  live  without  love — what  is  passion  but  pining  ? 
But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  dining?" 

With  this  sentiment  I  wish  you  and  all  your  fellows  a  most  enjoyable 
and  cheerful  evening. 

With  great  esteem,  I  am  most  regretfully, 

Charles  E.   Koch. 


Dental  Department  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,   Iowa,  Feb.   11,  1885. 
Norman  W.  Kingsley,  Chairman,  etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  kiad  invitation  was  duly  received.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  send  my  regrets.  It  would  afford  me  so  much  pleasure  to 
meet  with  you.  One  of  many  reasons  for  not  coming  is,  the  distance  is 
great,  railroads  are  blockaded  with  snow,  the  walking  is  poor,  my  lower 
extremities  are  not  long  enough  for  the  snow  drifts  ;  I  am  also  a  little 
lame,  and  can't  start  early  enough.  I  wish  you  all  a  pleasant  evening. 
Very  sincerely,  A.   O.   Hunt. 


I  have  not  only  been  deluged  with  letters,  but  I  have  been  deluged 
with  telegrams  also.  I  suppose  these  might  be  passed  over  without 
reading  ;  but  as  telegrams  are  generally  written  with  telegraphic  brevity, 
it  will  detain  you  but  a  moment  to  read  them  : 

Chicago,  III,  Feb.  17,  1885. 
To  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  Chairman,  etc.,  25  W.  27th  St. 

My  anxiety  for  the  moral  safety  of  the  Chicago  contingent*  is  re- 
lieved. Have  just  learned  that  venerable  Allport  and  sedate  and  sober 
Brophy  are  with  them.  Please  observe  what  effect  pulpless  teeth  in 
Harlan's  jaws  have  at  Martinelli's.  Koch. 


Chicago,  III.,  Feb.  17th.  1885. 
To  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  25  W.  27th  St.,  New  York. 

Beware !  I  have  just  learned  that  a  party  of  dentists,  so  called 
doctors,  are  en  route  for  your  city.  The  leader  of  the  gang  is  one 
Harlan  alias  Aurelius.     In  conversation  you  will  soon  discover  a  dry- 

*  The  delegation  from  C'hicago  had  been  snowed  in,  and  were  four  days  in 
reaching  New  York. — [Ed.] 
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ness  about  him.  Another  is  Gardiner  alias  Cherub,  who  always  wears 
a  hungry  look.  Another  is  a  white-headed  venerable  gentleman,  who 
is  much  older  than  he  looks,  who  will  endeavor  to  impress  upon  you 
that  he  is  a  connoisseur  of  female  beauty.  Another  is  a  starchy  fellow 
who  Ames  at  distinction  by  fastening  his  drawers  with  a  gold  stud. 
I  learned  the  Buffalo  authorities  sent  a  committee  to  escort  them  out 
of  the  city,  fearing  they  might  locate  there.     Look  out  for  them. 

Pop. 


Buffalo,  Feb.  i8,  1884. 
To  Dr.  N.  W.  Kingsley,  Chairman  Com.,  etc. 

Sorry  that  we  can't  meet  the  festive  members  of  the  Odontological 
Society  to-night  at  MartineUi's.  We  dare  not  trust  our  precious  lives 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mrs.  Dudley's  promiscuous  pistol.  We  send  Dr. 
Barrett  instead.  Southwick  and  Daboll. 


St.  Louis,  Feb.  18,  188c;. 
To  Dr.  N.  W.  Kingsley,  Chairman  Com.,  etc. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  partake  of  the  Odontological  feed  to-night, 
and  I  equally  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  to  hear  the  chairman 
shoot  off  his  mouth.  McKillops. 


I  cannot  close  this  report  in  a  more  fitting  manner  than  by  reading 
one  more  letter,  and  that  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  honored  practititioners  of  dentistry.  Dr.  Edward 
Maynard : 

1405  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  Feb    15,  1885. 

****** 

My  personal  relations  to  many  of  the  members  of  the  Odontological 
Society  have  been  of  such  a  friendly  kind  during  all  the  time  of  our 
acquaintance,  that  I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  share  in  the  intellect- 
ual treat  to  which  you  so  kindly  invite  me. 

I  sometimes  dream  of  a  time  when  dentistry  shall  be  wholly  a 
scientific  fine  art — entirely  in  the  hands  of  scientifically  trained  artists, 
skillful,  truthful,  patient,  courteous,  quiet,  unassuming,  deferential — 
working  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  a  beneficent  calling. 

Let  us  hope  that  those  of  us  who  have  seen  such  a  lack  of  these 
good  things  for  the  last  fifty  years,  may  yet  see  at  least  some  preliminary- 
steps  taken  in  a  direction  calculated  to  lead  to  things  more  conducive 
to  the  honor  of  our  profession. 
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Trusting  that  the  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  your  meeting  may  be 
in  all  respects  pleasant,  and  hoping  they  may  be  many  times  repeated 
in  the  future,  with  hearty  good  wishes  to  all,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours,  Edward  Maynard. 

President  Jarvie. — Gentlemen,  I  shall  ask  you  to  rise  and  drink  with 
me  the  following  toast,  the  toast  of  the  evening,  to  which  Dr.  J.  Smith 
Dodge,  Jr.,  will  respond  :  Dentistry;  A  science  born  of  medicine  and 
the  arts,  which  more  than  any  other  profession  is  indebted  to  all  the 
sciences  and  all  the  arts  for  its  highest  expression  and  attainments. 

Dr.  J.  Smith  Dodge,  Jr. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  there  could 
be  no  sentiment  proposed  to  which  I  would  more  gladly  respond  than 
one  which  suggests  so  accurately  the  relations  of  dentistry  to  the  science 
of  medicine,  and  which  suggests  at  once  how  near  we  stand  and  how 
different  we  are.  The  time  has  gone,  and  will  not  return,  when 
dentistry  might  be  said  to  be  struggling  for  a  position.  The  position 
is  won  ;  there  is  enough  of  it,  and  it  is  good  enough  for  every  man  who 
deserves  a  position  at  all.  And  yet  it  often  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
like  one  who  meets  a  former  acquaintance,  and  is  courteously  recog- 
nized with  all  the  honors,  and  yet  reads  in  the  eye  that  looks  curiously 
at  him  the  fact  that  the  other  cannot  quite  place  this  half-recognized 
friend.  People  treat  us — they  do  in  New  York  certainly — with  all  the 
courtesy  that  any  professional  man  could  ask.  Now  and  then  there  is 
some  chance  observation  that  some  of  the  thin-skinned  brothers  take  to 
heart,  but  it  glances  off  and  is  gone.  And  yet  really  I  believe  most 
people  do  not  know  quite  where  to  place  a  dentist.  What  sort  of  a 
creature  is  he  ?  He  is  customarily  called  Doctor,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  law  entitles  him  to  that  prerogative,  and  people  consult  him 
about  aches  and  pains  that  are  sometimes  quite  as  serious  as  those  that 
send  them  to  other  doctors.  And  yet,  when  they  think  it  over,  I  am 
afraid  it  occurs  to  a  good  many  of  these  wondering  patients  of  ours 
that  most  of  the  time  when  they  are  in  the  dentist's  chair  he  is  chiseling 
and  burring  and  hammering,  and  doing  something  more  like  carpenter's 
work  than  anything  the  doctor  does  when  he  feels  your  pulse  and  writes 
a  prescription  ;  and  so  they  do  not  know  quite  where  to  place  this 
nondescript.  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  considerable  number  of  the 
persons  here  are  i^i  such  quandary,  but  since  it  does  exist  in  the  com- 
munity, it  may  be  well  enough  for  once  to  undertake  to  state  where  the 
dentist  belongs. 

Dentistry  is  a  part  of  the  general  science  of  medicine  in  every 
respect.      It  is  historically.     As  far  back  as  there  are  any  records  of  the 
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practice  of  medicine,  is  that  often  (jiioted  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
in  Egypt  they  had  physicians  for  various  jmrts  of  the  body,  and  among 
the  rest  physicians  for  the  teeth.  Ahnost*  every  medical  writer  of 
eminence  from  that  long  remote  day  down  to  the  origin  of  modern 
dentistry  gives  recipes  and  methods  for  treating  the  troubles  of  the 
teeth,  as  a  part  of  general  medical  learning.  And  finally,  modern 
dentistry,  the  dentistry  of  to-day,  takes  its  rise  not  from  any  outside 
far  off  region,  coming  with  slow  steps  to  be  recognized  at  last  as  a 
wandering  sister,  but  takes  its  rise  at  the  hands  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  most  eminent  of  surgeons,  of  whom  it  may  be  sufficient  to  name 
Ambroise  Pare  and  John  Hunter,  who've  names  occupy  alike  a  lofty 
and  honored  position  among  the  founders  of  modern  surgical  practice 
and  the  founders  of  modern  dentistry.  So  that,  down  to  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  oar  art  as  it  is  practised  to-day,  the  treatment  of  teeth,  the 
filling  of  teeth,  the  replacement  of  teeth  lost,  and  the  making  of  obtu- 
rators for  cleft  palate,  down  to  the  beginning  of  these  things,  more  or 
less  as  we  have  them  now,  no  distinction  was  known  or  thought  of  be- 
tween the  practice  of  the  healing  art  as  it  applied  to  what  we  now  call 
the  dentist's  province,  and  the  rest  of  it.  We  may  well  say,  then, 
most  emphatically,  that  historically  dentistry  is  indeed  a  part  of  general 
medicine. 

But  not  only  historically  is  it  so,  hvX  physiologically  you  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  domain  of  dentistry  from  the  domain  of  the  more  general 
practitioner,  or  the  surgeon  at  large.  We  hold  the  gates  of  the 
alimentary  tract,  and  across  our  domain  goes  all  that  keeps  the  body 
alive  and  ministers  to  its  daily  strength.  Leave  this  out,  and  there 
will  be  a  wondrous  gap  in  your  physiology  which  nothing  else  can  fill. 
Then,  too,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  commonly  remarked,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  in  the  books,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  philosophical 
reflection,  perhaps,  rather  than  a  scientific  one  ;  but  it  is  true  that  if 
you  omit  the  one  single  exception  of  the  reproductive  function,  in  the 
matter  of  the  teeth  nature  seems  to  have  turned  aside  more  than  any 
where  else  in  the  body  to  accomplish  unusual  ends  by  unusual  means. 
Everywhere  else  there  is  a  policy  of  recession,  of  yielding  to  opposition. 
Let  the  palms  of  your  hands  grasp  frequently  the  handles  of  the  work- 
man's tools,  and  the  dermal  tissue  with  new  activity  suppHes  from 
behind  new  layers  of  covering,  and  permits  the  outer  ones  to  be  worn 
away,  and  thus  makes  good  and  more  the  daily  loss  by  friction.  But 
the  task  of  the  teeth  being  to  grind  up  solid  substances,  which  ought 
more  than   they  do   to   form   the   food   of  man,  this  plan  is  no  longer 
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followed,  and  Nature,  as  if  determined  to  show  for  once  her  wonderful 
constructive  activity  in  organic  processes,  produces  a  row  of  flints  that 
will  strike  fire  with  steel — that  will  comminute  the  different  kinds  of 
food  which  pass  into  the  human  organism,  and  that  will  stand  in  the 
truly  physiological  man,  bright  and  pure  for  all  his  threescore  years  and 
ten,  and  go  down  into  his  grave  with  him,  unbroken  and  undivided 
from  him.  It  is  a  masterly  triumph  in  that  field,  nowhere  else  attempt- 
ed in  the  human  body,  and  yet  in  this  unique  attempt  so  perfectly 
accomplished.  Here  is  a  fact  in  physiology  that  excites  one's  interest 
and  observation,  and  most  careful  study  and  attention.  And  though 
this  fact  lies  within  our  domain,  how  will  you  separate  it  from  the 
general  field  }  It  is  true  also,  and  every  day  brings  it  to  be  more 
recognizedj^that  dentistry  \^  pathologically  a  part  of  the  general  practice 
of  medicine.  This  wondrous  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  is  played  upon 
by  all  the  incident  forces  of  human  life  ;  but  at  no  one  point  is  it,  it 
seems  to  me,  more  surely  reached  than  by  those  organs  which  grasp, 
as  it  were,  a  handful  of  terminal  filaments  of  one  of  the  great  cerebral 
nerves,  and  are  able  through  them  to  rack  and  torture  every  vital  center 
of  our  frame.  That  this  does  not  every  day  occur,  only  shows  with 
what  merciful  wisdom  we  are  fashioned  and  constructed,  because 
when  it  does  occur  it  occurs,  as  I  intimated  before,  at  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  that  channel  of  strength  and  renewal  which  we  call  the  alimen- 
tary tract,  and  thus  stops  more  or  less  completely  the  process  of 
renovation. 

I  shall  go  further,  and  claim  that,  practically^  dentistry  is  a  part 
of  medicine; — and  that  is  where  the  general  sentiment  perhaps 
is  most  at  fault.  A  great  many  people  go  again  and  again  to  the 
dentist,  and  yet  they  do  not  see  why  they  call  him  doctor.  A  good 
many  people  who  will  assent  to  what  I  have  been  saying,  nevertheless 
will  say,  "  Well,  that  is  only  in  the  books  and  in  the  lecture  rooms  ;  as 
a  practical  matter,  day  by  day,  you  scrape  out  holes  and  ]xit  some- 
thing in  them,  do  this  and  that  little  thing  to  the  teeth,  which  is  more 
like  cutting  a  man's  nails  or  shaving  off  his  beard  than  it  is  like 
medical  practice."  Well,  to  go  to  the  root  of  this  matter,  which 
is  the  central  point  of  all  I  am  trying  to  say,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  expound  to  you  one  of  the  phenomena  of  our  time. 

There  is  a  species  of  animated  being  going  the  way  that  the  dinornis 
and  the  dodo  have  gone  ;  after  having  flourished  for  a  time,  gradually 
yielding  to  changed  surroundings,  and  becoming  more  and  more  extinct, 
until   only  the  fossil  remains  of  a  few  of   them   are  found  here  and 
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there  laid  up  in  museums.  The  creature  1  speak  of  is  not  yet  extinct, 
but  perhaps  before  the  specimens  become  excessively  rare,  it  may  be 
well  to  embalm  one  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  I  speak,  sir,  of 
the  tooth  carpenter.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  never  saw  one.  And 
do  not  think  of  him  as  wearing  dirty  finger-nails  and  having  an  old 
dingy  shop  in  a  back  street.  He  is  as  likely  to  prosper  as  the  dentist 
is,  and  to  amass  a  stock  of  filthy  lucre;  and  he  knows  just  as  well  as 
you  do  that  it  is  his  interest  to  have  the  number  which  indicates  his 
distance  from  Fifth  Avenue  as  small  as  possible.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  has  achieved  the  Avenue  itself,  but  he  is  crowding  towards  it,  or 
was  until  he  began  to  show  signs  of  extinction.  He  is  a  pleasant  fellow, 
too.  I  am  acquainted  with  several  of  the  species,  and  they  are  good 
company.  They  would  be  nice  men  to  travel  with.  They  do  not /do 
as  much  harm  iu  the  world  as  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  them ;  and  it 
is  a  strange  fact  that  there  are  no  external  marks  by  which  you  can  at 
a  glance  distinguish  this  creature  from  a  dentist ;  indeed  I  have  some- 
times suspected  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  difference  himself. 
Nevertheless,  when  you  come  to  put  the  two  side  by  side,  and  inspect 
the  processes  and  methods  of  the  tooth-carpenter,  you  will  find  he  has 
little  rules  that  he  goes  by,  which  you  will  soon  see,  upon  investigating 
him,  he  never  could  have  originated  himself;  that  he  avoids  certain 
places  marked  "  dangerous,"  although  he  never  tried  the  thin  ice  there, 
and  never  measured  to  see  how  deep  the  water  may  be  below  ;  that  he 
just  goes  this  way  or  that  in  his  little  sphere  of  customary  activities, 
and  keeps  up  a  decent  appearance  and  satisfies  those  who  come  to 
him,  until  something  extraordinary  happens  ;  and  on  the  whole  is  a 
kind  of  harmless,  well-meaning  creature.  There  is  one  other  charac- 
teristic of  the  species  that  should  be  mentioned  in  a  whisper.  If  he  is 
of  the  better  class  of  tooth-carpenters,  so  as  to  know  a  little  something, 
enough  to  know  his  limitations,  he  flies  with  hurrying  haste  to  some- 
body who  deserves  to  be  called  a  dentist  when  he  gets  into  a  scrape, 
and  asks,  "  What  in  the  world  am  I  to  do  ?"  But  the  tooth-carpenter 
is  dropping  out  of  the  procession,  or  is  being  elevated  to  the  plane  of 
the  dentist,  and  his  peculiar  kind  of  practice  is  dying  out.  It  was  good 
in  its  time,  because  it  was  the  best  the  time  afforded;  just  as  the 
barbers  who  bled  and  did  other  surgical  operations  were  the  best  sur- 
geons of  their  time,  out  of  whom  grew  the  surgeon  of  to-day.  But  the 
mistake  which  the  public  makes  sometimes — the  mistake  which  medical 
men  sometimes  make — is  to  take  two  or  three  representatives  of  this 
class  that  they  happen  to  know  of,  and  measure  them  and  class  them 
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as  representative  dentists.  The  profession  of  dentistry,  no  more  and 
no  less  than  other  professions,  is  to  be  measured  by  its  best  men. 
Dentistry  is  what  the  men  make  it  who  can  think  and  invent  and  mark 
out  new  ways.  One  man  can  do  this  for  scores  to  follow  ;  as  the  pio- 
neers go  ahead  of  the  army  to  clear  the  way ; — there  is  no  comparison 
between  them  and  the  multitudes  that  march  after  them  through  the 
woods.  It  does  not  take  a  great  many  men  to  run  a  big  party.  If 
they  had  had,  perhaps,  one  more  skull-full  of  brains  in  the  right  place, 
the  Republican  party  would  have  been  successful  last  fall.  Neither 
does  it  take,  nor  does  it  admit  of  a  great  many  men  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions who  are  learned  and  educated  up  to  the  last  point.  A  pro 
fession  is  learned  when  it  is  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  men 
who  can  think,  who  can  investigate,  who  can  draw  just  conclusions  and 
mark  out  new  and  increasingly  better  ways  ; — and  such  is  the  attitude 
of  the  dental  profession.  Strike  out  of  it  to-morrow  all  that  special 
scientific  acquisition  which  has  led  to  its  recognition  in  the  general 
domain  of  medical  science,  and  the  reproduction  of  this  will  immedi- 
ately begin.  Though  some  may  say  it  is  only  in  the  books  upon  the 
library  shelves  and  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  professors,  it  is  in  the 
air — it  is  the  breath  of  life  to  the  profession.  How  much  of  a  man  is 
his  blood  ?  And  yet,  if  you  take  it  out  of  him,  what  is  the  rest  of  the 
man  worth  ?  It  courses  and  circles  through  every  artery  and  all  the 
capillaries  of  every  tissue,  and  makes  possible  the  process  of  life.  So 
through  the  dental  profession  there  floats  with  an  increasing  rapidity  of 
circulation,  and  an  increasing  volume  of  current,  and  an  increasing 
richness  of  pabulum,  this  steady  stream  which  thinking  minds  and 
investigating  eyes  at  the  microscope  and  at  the  dental  chair  are  day  by 
day  elaborating  and  perfecting.  And  although  you  may  see  the  most 
learned  dentist  in  the  world  stand  by  his  chair  doing  the  identical 
things  which  the  tooth-carpenter  across  the  street  can  do  as  well  as  he 
can,  yet  the  difl"erence  between  them  is  as  wide  as  that  between  the 
poles.  Throw  all  their  skill  away  and  begin  again,  and  the  one  man 
before  death  takes  him  will  have  reconstructed  the  science  and  the  art, 
while  the  other  man  will  be  a  poor  wretch  begging  for  his  bread.  It 
is  the  difl"erence  that  all  the  world  knows,  between  the  work  of  the  head 
aflied  to  the  fingers,  and  the  work  of  the  Angers  from  which  the  head 
has  been  cut  off. 

Now,  that  which  makes  the  distinction  and  difference — for  it  is  not 
wholly  imaginary — between  the  practice  of  dentistry  and  the  practice 
of  the  other  medical  branches,  is  simply  this  :  The  dentist  has  to  do 
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mostly  with  those  organs  in  which  Nature  has  made  her  exception, 
and  has  constructed  and  constituted  them  different  from  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  human  frame,  and  consequently  he  has  to  handle  them 
in  a  different  manner.  The  delicate  tissues  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  ear, 
and  other  parts  of  the  human  frame,  afford  work  for  the  specialist ;  but 
nevertheless  that  work  lies  within  certain  lines  of  histological  genesis 
and  affiliation  which  make  it  much  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  system. 

But  they  who  care  for  the  teeth  must  very  largely  expend  their  care 
upon  mechanical  processes,  as  if  upon  inert  matter;— only  how  far  it 
is  from  being  inert !  Nature  has  put  it  in  this  guise,  and  in  this 
guise  we  must  meet  it.  Nature  has  made  an  exception  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  orgens,  and  the  division  of  medical  science  which 
ministers  to  them  is  found  to  be  of  an  exceptional  character.  It  is  all 
stated  in  those  words.  There  is  no  divorcement.  This  is  no  illegiti- 
mate child  that  is  thrown  into  the  family ;  it  is  one  bearing  the  features 
of  a  far-off  ancestor,  if  you  will ;  yet  it  is  a  good  and  true  child  of  this 
father  and  mother,  though  it  be  dark  of  complexion  and  swarthy  of 
visage,  while  your  fair-haired  darlings  more  reseriible  the  parents  from 
whom  they  sprung.  Bear  always  in  mind  that  we  depart  from  the 
customary  methods  of  other  lines  of  medical  practice  only  because  we 
have  charge  of  a  department  whose  methods  of  development  and 
growth  are,"  by  the  fiat  of  nature,  so  widely  different  from  those  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

I  will  not  take  up  more  time,  for  this  is  the  one  point  that  I  was 
anxious  to  develop.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  for  my  part  I  stand  con- 
tent with  the  lot  that  has  assigned  me  to  this  calling.  When  I  consider 
how  it  compares  with  the  other  departments  of  learned  activity,  I  am 
fully  content.  The  dentist  makes  no  claim  to  be  ranked  upon  an 
equaHty  of  importance  in  his  work  with  the  surgeon  whose  scalpel 
must  cut  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  instant  death,  and  yet  by  that 
cutting  must  cut  away  another  cause  of  death,  and  bring  back  life  and 
happiness ;  nor  yet  with  the  medical  practitioner  who  stands  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  night  beside  his  patient  hanging  between  life  and 
death,  and  whose  every  pulse-beat  is  like  the  flickering  of  a  lamp  almost 
spent,  and  who  by  his  cheerfulness,  his  skill,  and  his  unflagging  care, 
turns  the  scale  in  life's  favor,  and  gives  to  the  patient  years  of  happi- 
ness and  usefulness.  We  do  not  grasp  so  immediately  and  obviously 
the  issues  of  life  and  death;  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  dreadful 
weight  of  anxiety  and  responsibihty  that  must  go  with  the  oflice  and 
honors  of  such  a  position,  if  he  be  modest  and  of  not  too  ambitious  a 
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turn,  he  will  balance  the  release  from  harrassing  care  and  distraction 
with  the  loss  of  those  very  highest  honors.  But  if  you  call  these  things 
the  first  rank,  I  will  accept  no  statement  of  second  rank  which  ex- 
cludes dentistry.  And  I  wish  to  justify  those  words.  When  I  consider 
how  the  dentist's  task  is  one  of  daily  beneficence,  how  he  ministers  to 
present  relief  and  future  immunity  from  pain,  and  gives  new  strength 
and  efficiency  to  the  human  frame — when  I  consider  how  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year  he  pursues  his  beneficent,  health-giving,  joy-giving 
function  for  the  good  of  mankind,  I  feel  that  high  honors  are  not  un- 
deserved. When  I  look  again  and  see  how  dentistry  demands  of  him 
who  practises  it  an  art  so  exact  and  fine  and  skillful,  that,  if  you  take 
away  the  impending  issues  of  life  and  death,  the  rarest  operation  in  any 
other  depajtment  of  surgery  is  coarse  and  bungling  beside  what  the 
dentist  daily  does  ;  when  I  reflect  how  this  art  calls  for  constant  inven- 
tion and  patient  research  and  untiring  ingenuity  in  devising  new  means 
and  adapting  the  old  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ever  varying 
cases  that  arise,  I  feel  that  the  vanquishmg  of  these  difficulties  is  a 
mark  of  greatness  ;  and  that  mark  rests  upon  our  profession.  When 
finally  I  observe  that  the  practice  of  dentistry  te^nds  to  call  out  and  fix 
upon  a  man  many  of  the  better  qualities  of  character  and  many  of  the 
graces  of  person  and  many  of  the  refinements  of  manner  and  bearing 
which  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  happy  and  delightful  intercourse  of 
men  with  men,  and  especially  of  men  with  women  ;  when  I  see  that 
there  is  no  dentist — I  believe  the  statement  may  be  made — who  rises 
to  acknowledged  and  permanent  eminence  who  has  not  the  bearing  of 
a  gentleman,  then  again  I  am  content  to  feel  that  our  profession  is  a 
school  for  refining  and  educating  its  members,  in  which  the  student 
who  studies  well  is  granted  a  diploma  that  all  men  envy.  Now,  if  in 
these  ways  it  is  true  that  the  dentist  more  and  more  excels,  in  the 
beneficence  of  his  work  and  in  the  fineness  and  exactness  of  his  art, 
and  the  development  of  a  gracious,  refined  and  acceptable  personality, 
then  for  myself,  sir,  I  can  sum  it  up  by  borrowing  the  words  of  that 
famed  worthy  of  old  who,  standing  on  his  defence,  exclaimed  with  well 
justified  pride,  "I  am  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city." 

President  Jarvie. — Well  chosen  words  have  been  used  by  tlie  last 
speaker  in  reference  to  the  relative  duties  of  the  dentist  and  the 
physician.  We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  this  evening  an  able  repre- 
sentative of  the  medical  profession,  a  gentleman  who  realizes  fully  the 
unportant  factors  that  the  teeth  are  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases, 
a  gentleman  who,  perhaps,  has  made  more  deaf  men  to  hear  and  bhnd 
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men   to  see  than  any  other  man  in  the  city  of  New  York — Dr.  D.  B. 
St.  John  Roosa. 

Dr.  D.  H.  St.  jolm  Roosa. — Mr.  President  of  the  Odontological 
Society  and  gentlemen  members  of  it,  1  am  well  aware  that  this  very 
cordial  greeting  comes  to  me  because  T  represent  your  mother.  What- 
ever the  gentleman  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  may  think  of  mothers- 
in-law,  or  any  of  us  in  any  unguarded  moment  may  think  or  suspect  of 
mothers-in-law,  we  all  reverence  our  mothers ;  and  as  a  representative 
of  your  mother,  not  speaking  with  any  authority,  but  with  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  and  affection  for  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  belong,  I  come  to  you  to  night.  It  is  about  the  first  occasion 
that  1  have  ever  been  on  what  I  considered  equal  terms  with  a  dentist. 
Usually  he  has  my  jaw  in  his  vise.  Now  he  has  to  bear  with  the 
viciousness  of  my  jaw ;  and  even  if  some  malevolent  medical  brother 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  should  stigmatize  it  as  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass,  still  to-night  it  is  unencumbered  by  any  of  the  dentist's  arrange- 
ments which  are  so  familiar  to  you  all,  and  it  wags  freely.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  notice  in  a  Denver  bar-room,  so  I  am  told  (the  gentle- 
men from  Chicago  know  more  about  it  than  I  do),  there  is  a  notice  in 
a  Denver  bar-room  that  appeals  to  me  warmly  to-night ;  because  you 
see  the  position  in  which  an  humble  representative  of  a  great  profession 
is  placed  ;  without  benefit  of  clergy,  he  is  to  be  followed  by  his  natural 
polemical  adversaries,  although  really  his  good  friends,  the  Bar  and  the 
Press.  That  notice  in  the  Denver  bar-room  reads  in  this  wise  :  "  Don't 
shoot  the  fiddlers  ;  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can."  I  hope  that  will 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  distinguished  lawyer  and  journahst  who  are  to 
follow  me.  I  have  only  one  wish,  so  far  as  the  Press  is  concerned.  I 
make  the  confession  that  I  read  daily,  as  a  part  of  my  mental  pabulum, 
a  newspaper  which  furnishes  medical  biographies  of  the  very  first  order, 
which  shines  them  up  at  three  cents  a  shine  in  the  most  elaborate 
manner ;  and  I  only  hope  that  I  may  Hve  to  see  my  obituary  in  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  you  know  I  belong  to  a  peaceful  profession. 
Unlike  the  dentists  and  the  lawyers  and  the  journalists,  we  never 
quarrel.  We  always  have  peace,  even  if  we  have  to  fight  for  it.  And 
we  in  the  State  of  New  York,  have  been  creating  peace  by  fighting  for 
it  and  we  have  succeeded.  There  is  not  a  ripple  on  the  medical  hori- 
zon. It  is  rather  mixing  things  I  am  aware,  but  we  go  up  high  for  our 
metaphors.  We  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  right  in  the  State  of 
New  York  for  any  man  of  sound  mind  to  consult  with  whomsoever   he 
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pleases,  even  with  dentists  !  We  have  just  finished  another  fight,  and 
have  just  achieved  another  state  of  profound  peace,  which  is  the  natural 
delight  of  the  medical  mind ;  we  have  come  to  the  point  in  which  the 
medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  decided  that  so  far  as  its 
influence  shall  have  any  effect,  physicians  shall  pass  under  the  care  of 
the  State  before  they  are  let  loose  upon  the  community.  I  am  very 
much  of  a  New  Yorker,  not  only  by  birth  but  by  choice.  I  am  not 
like  the  Jerseymen  who  thought  he  could  have  been  born  in  New  York 
just  as  easy  for  he  was  born  only  a  mile  from  the  border.  I  belong  to 
this  state,  and  I  beHeve  that  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  City  of 
New  York  has  in  it .  the  capacity  for  medical  advancement  quite  the 
equal  of  that  of  any  province  or  country  in  the  world.  I  think  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  in  these  two  steps,  the  one  I  have  mentioned 
that  decides  that  we  have  hberty  of  conscience  in  regard  to  our  consul- 
tations, and  the  other  which  decides  that  in  our  opinion  no  set  of  men 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  their  own  graduates  as  to  their  qualifica- 
tions for  practicing  upon  the  community ;  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  in  these  two  respects  the  State  of  New  York  has  made  a  great 
advance.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  what  has  been  done  by  distin- 
guished medical  men  in  other  states,  who  have  accomphshed  so  much 
to  make  medical  literature  studied  even  abroad ;  but  nevertheless  we 
have  emancipated  ourselves  here  irom  the  narrowness, — I  was  about  to 
siy  from  the  fetters,  almost,  which  the  superstition,  and  perhaps  want  of 
full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  ancestors,  put  upon  us.  We  deter- 
mined that  we  were  quite  enough  the  judges  of  our  own  behaviour  when 
there  was  human  health  and  human  life  in  jeopardy. 

We  have  another  step  forward  to  take  and  that  step  depend .i  very 
much  upon  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  such  societies  as  this,  if 
there  be  many  such  in  this  country.  Sometime  since,  when  I  had  the 
honor  to  belong  to  a  corporate  institution  which  has  a  medical  faculty 
attached  to  it,  I  labored,  with  many  abler  men,  very  hard  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  dental  medicine  and  surgery  as  a  part  of 
the  university  curriculum.  So  far,  that  has  not  been  a  complete  suc- 
cess ;  but  it  will  be  your  fault  if  it  completely  fails,  it  will  be  your  fault 
if  the  natural  relation,  the  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  den- 
tristry  and  medicine  or  surgery  is  not  fostered  until  it  is  made  complete. 
You  must  use  your  aggressive  powers,  which  I  am  sure  are  not  few  nor 
small,  until  the  medical  profession  brings  you  fully  into  the  fold.  There 
is  where  you  have  been  placed  by  the  most  enlightened  members  of  our 
profession,  and  that  is  where  you  belong.     It  is  simply  a  matter  of  time. 
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and  it  will  be  accomplished ;  but  it  can  only  be  accom])lished  by  aggres- 
sive work.  No  man,  no  set  of  men,  get  a  position  higher  than  that  in 
whicli  they  are  except  by  their  own  vigor  and  determination.  It  does 
not  depend  upon  the  fostering  care  which  your  mother  may  place 
around  you  ;  it  depends  upon  your  own  ability  to  make  yourselves  heard 
and  make  yourselves  felt  whether  you  will  be  received  by  the  medical 
profession,  as  you  are  now  in  this  great  city,  and  in  all  great  cities  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world  as  ir.dividuals.  Dentistry  in  this 
country  needs  no  encomiums  from  my  lips,  nor  from  the  lips  of  any  of 
us  who  are  outside  of  your  ranks.  The  scientific  research  which  has 
finally  culminated  in  the  most  accurate  care  of  that  p^rt  of  the  body,  as 
has  been  so  eloquently  described  here  to  night,  has  brought  dentistry 
to  its  present  position. 

If  there  be  anything  lacking  in  the  exhibition  of  dental  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  assume  that  there  is  anything  lack- 
ing which  you  gentleman  have  not  fully  appreciated  however  unable  you 
may  have  been  as  yet  to  accompHsh  it ;  if  there  is  anything  lacking  in 
dental  medicine  and  surgery  in  this  country  to  place  it  on  its  proper 
footing,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  simply  in  one  direction,  and  even 
there,  so  ignorant  does  a  man  become  living  in  his  own  narrow  sphere, 
even  there  I  may  possibly  to  some  extent  misjudge  you,  but  in  one  direc- 
tion it  seems  to  me  that  possibly  you  may  emulate  your  mother  a  little 
more  warmly,  and  that  is  not  in  regard  to  your  scientific  attainments, 
for,  as  I  have  said,  that  is  admitted  and  acknowledged  everywhere,  but 
in  your  philanthropic  work.  I  am  very  sure  the  tooth  carpenter  will 
not  appreciate  this,  but  such  an  assemblage  as  yours  does.  The  philan- 
thropic side  of  medicine  has  always  been,  since  we  emerged  from  the 
tadpole  existence  of  barbers  into  surgeons,  put  forward  so  prominently 
that  I  contend  that  no  human  being  in  the  city  of  New  York  who 
deserves  medical  or  surgical  aid  can  justly  exclaim  that  there  is  r^o  place 
for  him  or  her  to  go.  The  medical  charities  of  our  city  have  made  the 
lot  of  the  poor  man  in  regard  to  himself,  whether  he  be  afiiicted  with 
disease  or  prostrated  by  injury,  as  easy  and  his  future  return  to  product- 
ive labor  as  certain  as  that  of  the  richest  man  amoung  us.  If  I  may  be 
so  presuming,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  stands  you  in  hand  to  see  to  it 
that  dental  philanthropy,  which  certainly  exists,  should  be  made  a  little 
bit  more  prominent,  and  that  dental  infirmaries  should  stand  side  by 
side  in  as  great  number  as  the  other  infirmaries  and  hospitals  for  the 
care  of  the  body.  When  I  see,  in  my  daily  rounds  among  the  poor  of 
this  city,  how  much  more  they  often  need  your  advice  on  certain  occa- 
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sions  than  they  do  ours,  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim  that  the  next  work 
for  you  to  undertake  is  the  erection  in  every  district  of  a  dental  infir- 
mary sufficient  to  care  for  the  poor  teeth  of  all  the  poor  people  of  this 
city.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  you  are  being  instructed  nowadays 
very  carefully  by  a  member  of  our  profession  on  the  importance  of  the 
relations  of  the  teeth  to  the  body,  and  especially  the  so-called  dead 
teeth  in  the  jaws,  and  I  know  that  you  wont  die  for  want  of  information 
on  that  subject;  but  nevertheless,  in  all  seriousness,  there  remains  much 
that  you  can  still  accomplish  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  listening  to  me  so  patiently.  I  would,  if 
there  were  time,  express  to  you  what  I  am  very  sure  you  know  already, 
that  the  medical  profession  fully  feels  your  importance.  I  would,  dwell 
upon  the  tender  manner  in  which  we  estimate  you.  I  could  perhaps 
rival  the  splendid  picture  which  was  drawn  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  preceded  me  ;  but  you  will  take  it  for  granted  that  we  do. 
When  I  think  to-night,  as  I  always  do  think  after  attempting  to  say 
anything  of  suggestion  to  my  superiors  in  knowledge,  of  the  opportunity 
I  have  had  and  which  I  have  not  fully  improved ;  when  I  think  of  the 
words  that  I  might  have  said  that  would  possibly  have  thrilled  you  and 
inspired  you  in  your  noble  caUing.  I  can  only  solace  myself  with  the 
grim  reflection  which  came  upon  the  countryman  when  he  was  walking 
the  streets  of  Troy,  only  a  short  time  since,  and  encountered  one  of 
those  individuals  that  was  known  to  our  ancestors  as  the  dandy  and  to 
the  present  generation  as  the  dude ;  he  turned  to  his  companions  and 
made  the  remark,  '•  What  lots  of  things  a  fellow  sees  when  he  haint  got 
no  gun." 

President  Jarvie. — Gentlemen,  the  last  speaker  referred  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  clergyman  here.  It  is  too  true.  We  had  expected  at  this 
time  to  introduce 'to  you  a  clergyman  whose  name  and  reputation  are 
as  familiar  in  all  the  dram  shops  and  places  of  evil  resorts  of  New  York 
as  that  of  the  slugger  Sullivan,  but  who  is  not  known  as  an  associate, 
not  as  a  sympathizer  with  them  in  their  deeds  of  darkness,  but  whose 
name  is  a  terror  to  every  evil  doer  in  this  city.  I  refer  to  the  Rev. 
Howard  Crosby.  Since  we  have  been  sitting  at  the  table  word  has 
come  to  us  that  he  is  too  ill  to  be  out  of  his  house.  We  have  with  us 
to-night  a  representative  of  the  legal  profession,  a  gentleman  as  emi 
nent  among  the  legal  fraternity  as  Dr.  Roosa  is  among  medical  prac- 
titioners, or  Dr.  Crosby  among  clergymen.  T  refer  to  Mr.  F.  N.  Bangs, 
from  whom  we  will  now  hear. 
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Mr.  Y.  N.  Bangs. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession, I  very  much  fear  that  I  am  put  forward  to  address  you  by  the 
conjoint  arrangement  of  the  managing  committee  and  the  gentleman 
who  preceeded  me,  not  only  as  the  representative  of  the  profession  to 
which  I  belong,  but  as  the  representative  of  a  much  higher  profession, 
whose  delegate  has  missed  the  opportunity  of  attending  before  you  by 
reason  of  illness.  I  can  say  very  little  in  behalf  of  the  clergy;  not 
that  a  great  deal  may  not  be  said  in  their  vindication,  but  whatever 
needs  to  be  said  could  undoubtedly  be  best  said  by  one  of  their  own 
number.  Nor  have  I  had  any  experience,  I  assure  you,  of  saloons, 
either  as  their  beneficiary  or  their  terror.  I  belong  to  a  more  sinful 
profession  than  that  of  the  clergy,  one  whose  devotees  are  more  in  need 
of  the  services  of  the  clergy  to  confess  and  shrive  us,  than  they  are  in 
need  of  our  services  to  eulogize  and  exalt  them. 

The  sentiment  of  the  evening  presented  in  the  toast  read  by  the 
President  and  responded  to  by  the  gentleman  who  first  spoke,  is  a  sen- 
timent of  admiration  for  a  most  noble  profession,  concerning  the 
amplitude  of  whose  sphere,  the  royalty  of  whose  paternity,  and  the 
beneficence  of  whose  operations  I  have  received  the  most  unqualified 
evidence  ;  and  the  gentleman  who  responded  to  that  sentiment,  by  his 
personal  presence,  his  clearness  of  conception  and  ability  as  an  orator, 
makes  me  envy  the  profession  which  claims  him,  and  wish  that  he 
adorned  the  one  to  which  I  myself  belong.  No  cause  would  ever  fail, 
I  am  sure,  which  he  advocated.  As  I  listened  to  him,  having  nothing 
original  to  say  in  my  own  behalf,  but  being  here  mainly  as  a  listener  to 
what  others  might  say,  his  words  infused  into  my  own  mind  new  ideas, 
which  were  most  welcome.  I  fear  there  is  not  in  the  public  mind  a 
very  clear  conception,  but  rather  a  great  misconception,  concerning  the 
functions  of  the  dentist.  He  has  an  office,  and  it  is  fitted  up  with 
various  apparatus  and  machinery,  including  delicate  means  of  torture, 
and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  founded  partly  on  the  rather  un- 
pleasant manipulation  to  which  the  patient  is  sometimes  subjected,  that 
the  dentist  is  a  sort  of  mechanic.  It  is  a  vulgar  conception.  I  sup- 
pose I  may  speak  of  my  own  experience  and  observation,  which  has 
been  that  the  dentist  gives  release  from  pain  and  contributes  much  to 
health  and  comfort ;  and  in  this  he  is  a  benefactor  of  mankind ;  but 
the  method  of  his  operations  is  not  always  such  as  to  suggest  this  fact 
to  those  who  undergo  them  from  necessity  and  not  from  any  desire  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  his  skillful  manipulations  or  scientifically  test  his 
methods  of  treatment.     So   it   happens,   I  think,  that  there  is  not    a 
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proper  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  community  at  large  of  the  val- 
uable and  beneficial  services  of  the  dentist.  I  have  witnessed  with  de- 
light the  mutual  recognition  by  Dr.  Roosa  on  one  side  and  by  Dr. 
Dodge  on  the  other,  each  of  the  other's  profession.  It  seems  that 
medicine  (personated  by  Dr.  Roosa)  is  the  mother,  and  dentistry  (rep- 
resented by  Dr.  Dodge)  is  the  daughter.  As  they  recognized  each 
other  in  that  relation  the  scene  was  moving — and  dentistry  is  surely,  as 
its  achievements  are  stated  here,  a  smart,  progressive  child,  of  whom  its 
mother  may  well  be  proud.  I  see  no  limit,  in  the  future,  to  its  tri- 
umphs. At  present,  the  human  race  is  compelled  to  join  in  the  Shake- 
sperian  lament,  ^''How  sharper  than  a  serpenfs  thanks  it  is  to  have  a 
toothless  child.'"  But  what  I  have  heard  here  leads  me  to  entertain  the 
hope,  not  visionary,  I  trust,  that  when  Dr.  Roosa  is  next  brought  to  bed 
of  a  girl,  science  will  have  improved  so  much  upon  nature,  that  the 
child,  by  the  legitimate  aid  of  an  intelligent  dentist,  may  be  found  fully 
furnished  at  or  before  its  birth  with  a  perfect  set  of  natural  teeth,  and  a 
complete  supply  of  artificial  ones  to  be  ready  for  emergencies.  So 
mote  it  be. 

As  to  the  law  in  this  connection,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  speak  for 
it  any  better  than  I  can  for  the  clergy,  bnt  perhaps  I  am  relied  upon  to 
say  something  about  the  relations  of  the  law  to  dentistry,  which  at  the 
first  view  might  seem  somewhat  remote  and  recondite.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  trace  the  relationship  through  the  underground  current,  not 
always  visible,  but  of  course  there  is  a  relationship,  and  it  can  be  traced 
by  a  Httle  painstaking  care.  The  law  is,  I  believe — and  I  announce  it 
with  the  pride  with  which  I  suppose  as  a  member  of  the  profession  I 
ought  to  announce  it — the  law  is  omnipresent  and  eternal,  is  mistress 
and  master  of  every  human  operation  and  every  human  aspiration  and 
ambition.  Nobody  denies  allegiance  to  the  law.  The  law  is  the  one 
sovereign  in  whose  allegiance  every  man  is  born,  to  whose  sway  he 
must  submit,  and  to  whose  dictates  he  must  yield  compliance.  And 
yet  the  law,  like  all  autocrats,  has  those  upon  whom  it  is  dependent 
and  to  whom  it  must  to  some  extent  acknowledge  its  obligations.  The 
Czar  of  Russia  is  a  pompous  personage  in  public,  but  he  is  dependent 
upon  his  cook  for  his  meals,  upon  his  servant  for  the  proper  adjustment 
of  his  dress,  and  upon  a  multitude  of  assistants  for  the  due  enjoyment 
of  his  daily  life.  I  like,  on  proper  occasions,  to  express  the  obligations 
I  feel  to  other  professions,  and  this  is  a  proper  occasion  for  serious 
acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  which  the  law,  alike  with  all  man- 
kind, owes  to  your  most  liberal  profession.     The  ordinary  assumption, 
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if  not  born  of  the  courtesy  and  civility  reciuired  of  men  when  they  meet 
each  other,  then  founded  on  your  consummate  skill  in  imitating  nature, 
is  that  men's  teeth  are  their  own  ;  we  all  go  upon  that  assumption  ;  we 
never  approach  each  other,  at  least  those  of  us  who  are  outside  of  your 
profession  never  do,  with  criticism  about  each  other's  teeth  or  question 
concerning  their  genuineness  ;  yet  your  practised  eyes  detect  the  im- 
posture, and  enable  you  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  this  company,  and 
of  every  other  probably,  wear  somebody  else's  teeth.  And  who  derives 
more  advantage  from  the  circumstance  that  while  we  all  wear  some- 
body else's  teeth  we  wear  them  without  fear  of  the  discovery  being 
made,  than  the  lawyers  and  the  various  functionaries  pertaining  to  that 
profession  ?  I  have  not  the  time  that  would  be  necessary,  without 
trespassing  too  much  upon  the  privileges  of  those  who  are  to  follow  me, 
or  I  might  try  to  match  my  learned  friend  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  sits  lighting  a  cigarette  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  when  he  ought 
to  be  paying  attention  to  me  ;  I  might  try  to  rival  the  glowing  picture 
painted  by  him  and  his  most  estimable  predecessor,  Dr.  Dodge,  of  the 
comfort  bestowed  upon  mankind  by  the  professor  of  dentistry  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  ;  but  I  have  not  the  time  nor  perhaps  the 
skill  to  successfully  rival  those  pictures ;  I  may,  however,  paint  the 
gloom  that  would  overhang  the  sphere  of  justice  were  there  no  dentists. 
Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  suggest  by  a  slight  sketch,  not  a  fully  filled 
in  picture,  the  distress  that  would  overhang  mankind  if  lawyers  and 
judges  lacked  the  attention  and  services  of  your  profession.  Imagine 
a  court  of  justice  with  a  toothless  judge  upon  the  bench,  an  artificial 
wig  upon  his  head,  administering  a  somewhat  artificial  law — imagine  a 
toothless  judge  administering  and  expounding  the  law  to  a  toothless 
jury,  who  had  been  harried  by  toothless  counsel,  and  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  justice  in  the  anarchy  and  chaos  that  would  there  prevail ! 
So  you  perceive,  gentlemen,  how  dependent  the  law  is,  although  it  is 
sovereign  in  one  sense,  upon  you  for  its  proper  administration,  for 
without  you,  and  without  the  teeth  which  you  repair  with  ever  so  much 
valuable  metal  (and  without  the  substitutes  you  furnish  when  our  own 
are  lost),  justice  would  fail,  courts  would  close,  judges  would  be  silent, 
counsel  would  be  speechless,  and  juries  could  not  ut.er  their  verdicts 
audibly. 

President  Jarvie. — Gentlemen,  we  are  happy  to  have  with  us  to- 
night one  of  the  most  able  and  cultured  representatives  of  the  journal- 
istic profession,  a  gentleman  whose  face  is,  perhaps,  as  well  known 
through  caricatures  as  that  of  any  other  man  in  this  country — the  editor 
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of  that  most  influential  journal,  the  one  founded  by  Horace  Greeley — 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  will  now  address  you. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  never  in  the 
course  of  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  dining  out  in  New  York  City 
have  I  risen  before  a  dinner  company  to  address  them  with  such  a 
feeling  of  apprehension  and  awe  at  the  outset  as  that  which  overcame 
me  to-night  when  I  entered  this  presence.  Heretofore  at  sundry  inter- 
vals from  the  age  of  ten  years  up  to  a  very  recent  period  it  has  been 
my  misfortune  to  have  often  visited  the  dentist,  and  I  brought  away 
from  his  office  terrors  enough  after  each  interview  to  last  for  the  year  in 
which  the  interview  occurred.  Here  to-night,  Mr.  President,  you  bring 
your  unsuspicious  guest  face  to  face  with  not  one,  but  very  nearly  one 
hundred  dentists,  in  full  panoply,  and  bent  upon  proving  the  standing 
of  their  profession.  If  they  are  going  to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of 
their  profession,  and  establish  its  prowess  here,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  their  victims  on  other  occasions  will  be  Hkely  to  run  away  very 
fast.  I  read  long  ago  in  my  school  days  about  the  excellence  of  the 
man  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  had  grown  before. 
Now  if  there  was  any  sound  philosophy  at  the  basis  of  that  aphorism 
concerning  the  blessedness  of  the  man  who  made  these  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  in  that  way,  then  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  destructive  qualities  of  the  man  who  makes  two  grinders  to 
grind  where  one  ground  before,  two  teeth  for  destroying  blades  of  grass, 
•or  their  equivalent,  where  one  existed  before  ?  Is  not  that  glorifying 
the  destructive  element  instead  of  the  constructive  ?  It  was  Voltaire, 
I  think,  who  in  paying  a  compliment  to  a  lady,  said,  "  My  dear  madame, 
you  are  a  masterpiece  of  nature."  "  But  you  say  that  to  everybody," 
replied  the  lady.  "  Oh,  no  ;  to  others  I  say,  '  You  are  a  masterpiece 
of  art.'  "  Is  it  not  true  that  Voltaire's  second,  and  not  his  first  comi)li- 
ment,  would  be  the  proper  tribute  to  pay  to  the  profession  of  dentistry  ? 
You,  perhaps,  do  not  excel  as  masterpieces  of  nature,  but  you  excel  in 
making  masterpieces  of  art.  It  seems  to  me  that  eulogiums  upon  the 
profession  of  dentistry  are  wholly  unnecessary.  To  my  mind  there 
is  no  need  of  dentists  undertaking  to  prove  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
their  profession.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  goes  without  saying  ;  it  seems 
to  me  also  that  the  words  "  dental  profession  "  are  a  misnomer,  and  that 
there  is  no  profession  of  dentistry.  There  is  one  profession,  that  of 
which  my  friend  on  the  left  spoke  to-night,  and  which  be  pronounced 
to  be  the  mother  of  yours,  and  there  is  no  other  profession  that  deals 
with  the  wants,  or  the  ills    and    ailments   of  the   physical   body.      Why 
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should  my  fritMid  here,  who  takes  care  of  the  eye,  be  called  a  physician, 
and  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  who  takes  care  of  the  teeth 
be  only  a  dentist  ?  Are  they  not  both  members  of  the  same  profession 
the  noblest  that  is  given  to  humanity,  that  which  takes  care  of  the  weak 
and  fallen  among  ourselves.  When  I  have  said  this,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  there  is  nothing  more  really  that  it  behooves  me  to  say. 

I  have  now  to  speak  for  a  ]:)rofession  in  which  very  few  survive,  and 
not  many  are  lamented.  When  a  newspaper  dies  everybody  rejoices. 
When  a  newspaper  editor  dies  a  great  many  rejoice.  Why  should  I  say 
anything  about  the  profession  of  journaHsm,  or  even  insist  that  there  is 
such  a  profession.  I  see  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  a  gentleman  who 
recently  made  a  most  envenomed  attack  upon  it.  He  set  forth  the 
faults  of  the  profession  which  had  only  too  faithfully  reported  his  words, 
and  those  of  his  colleagues  and  opponents  alike.  His  only  trouble 
was  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  If  he  had 
had  somebody  of  your  professional  skill  to  give  him  a  diagnosis,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  the  fault  of  the  Press  was  that  it  was  too 
accurate.  It  had  merely  reported  what  tl^ey  said,  and  he  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  result.     Am  I  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Bangs. — No. 

Mr.  Reid. — Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Bangs. — As  usual. 

Mr.  Reid. — The  profession  of  the  law  has  lately  passed  into  a  con- 
test of  words.  Our  friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  as  you  all 
know,  is  one  of  the  chief  wits  of  New  York.  I  will  not  speak  of  his 
skill  as  a  lawyer;  that  is  to  be  told  by  the  size  of  his  fees  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  cases  and  the  length  of  his  briefs ;  but  as  to  his  wit,  Mr. 
President,  read  the  daily  papers.  They  may  not  report  his  law,  but  he 
never  makes  a  joke  which  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  papers.  Choate 
never  makes  a  joke  at  his  expense  which  does  not  find  its  way  into  the 
papers,  and  Conkfing  never  makes  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  both  of 
them  which  is  not  fairly  reported.  The  journalists  may  not  understand 
the  law,  and  may  not  have  the  highest  appreciation  of  lawyers'  jokes, 
but  nevertheless  they  think  the  jokes  better  than  the  law,  and  they 
report  the  jokes.  I  have  said  thus  much  in  a  brotherly  and  kindly 
spirit,  and  I  may  say  in  reverence,  concerning  the  relations  of  the  Press 
to  the  Law.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
Press  to  the  profession  of  Medicine,  in  which  dentistry  is  included.    We 
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have  one  ;  I  am  told  it  is  an  illegitimate  relation,  but  it  has  neverthe- 
less been,  like  other  illegitimate  relations,  a  very  profitable  and  pleasant 
one.  Most  of  you  are  thinking  of  Richmond,  and  those  of  you  who  are 
not  thinking  of  Richmond  I  am  sure  are  thinking  of  the  honored  name 
of  Sheffield,  a  gentleman  who  has  often  paid  us  five  hundred  dollars  for 
a  single  page  advertisement ;  and  this  whole  table  together  never  did  so 
much  for  the  support  of  journalism.  The  only  fly  in  this  pot  of  oint- 
ment which  has  been  set  before  us  by  the  Odontological  Society  of  New 
York  to-night  is  the  fact  that  the  advertising  dentists  are  not  here  repre- 
sented. For  the  life  of  me  I  would  never  venture  within  their  offices, 
but  I  am  most  deHghted  when  they  come  to  mine.  It  does  seem  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  compromise,  some  new  digest  of  the  ethics  of 
your  profession,  by  which  it  may  come  to  pass  that  when  a  man  of  an 
extra  amount  of  brains  gets  up  something  which  is  of  such  extraordmary 
value,  that  it  would  be  almost  a  crime  to  deprive  the  world  of  it  he  may 
be  permitted  to  pay  us  for  telling  the  world  of  it.  Let  not  your  light  be 
hidden  under  a  bushel.  If  you  had  not  put  so  many  bushels  on  top  of 
your  heads  you  would  not  be  standing  up  to-night  and  making  pleas 
for  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  profession  of  dentistry. 

Seriously,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for  I  do  not  mean  to  wander  off 
from  the  legitimate  matters  pertaining  to  your  profession,  seriously  I  do 
think  that  what  I  said  in  the  beginning  is  true,  and  that  the  mistake  which 
the  dentists  in  this  country  are  making  is  in  thinking  they  have  to  vin- 
dicate or  explain  themselves  at  all.  You  belong,  as  much  as  any  other 
speciahsts  do,  to  the  noble  profession  of  medicine ;  your  business  is  to 
alleviate  human  suffering  and  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness ;  and 
there  are  none  of  us  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  your  ministrations  who 
do  not  thoroughly  realize  that  you  have  added  to  our  personal  comfort, 
that  the  progress  of  your  profession  means  the  promotion  of  our  health, 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  Hfe,  and  that  so  long  as  dentists  continue  to 
advance  in  their  profession  we  know,  we  are  sure  that  life  is  better 
worth  the  living. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  received  these  wander- 
ing remarks.  I  warned  you  in  the  beginning  that  I  had  nothing  to  say, 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  received  nothing. 

President  Jarvie. — Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  to-night  a  truly 
cosmopolitan  tramp  whose  home  is  the  world.  A  gentleman  who  is 
heard  of  one  day  in  Australia,  soon  after  in  Egypt,  then  again  in  Lon- 
don ;  a  short  time  ago  I  met  him  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
He  is   with   us  to-night;  to-morrow   he  may  be  we  know  not   where. 
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Journalistic  corresi)ondent.  Dramatist,  Actor  and  pictorial  Artist ;  a 
master  in  each,  I  introduce  him  to  you  as  a  representative  of  all  the  arts 
— Mr.  Cieorge  Fawcett  Rowe. 

Mr.  George  Fawcett  Rowe.— Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  your 
learned  President  has  described  my  i)eripatetic  proclivities  in  such 
flattering  and  in  such  comprehensive  terms,  that  I  feel  I  shall  not  well 
be  able  to  cover  the  ground  in  my  reply  that  he  has  traveled  over  in  his 
introduction.  He  has  referred  to  a  recent  visit  of  mine  to  Egypt,  the 
land  of  the  mystical  sphynx,  the  miraculous  Mahdi,  the  mighty  Nile, 
and  that  mighty  dentally  endowed  dweller  on  its  banks— the  crocodile. 
In  all  my  visits  to  performing  dentists — I  mean  when  the  dentist  is 
going  through  his  weird  performances,  it  has  always  been  my  earnest 
endeavor  to  escape  from  his  operating  chair  as  fast  as  possible,  but  this 
evening  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to  sit  by  the 
chairs  of  the  two  performers  on  my  right  and  left.  I  find  that  the 
learned  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  on  my  left,  has  also  visited  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  for  a  most  praiseworthy  and  scientific  purpose,  that 
of  discovering  the  state  of  dentistry,  when  the  many  old  mummies  now 
crowding  the  plains  and  tombs  of  the  valley  walked  the  earth  in  the 
long  past  days.  He  tells  me  that  he  examined  the  mouths  of  five  or 
six  thousand  mummies  (more  or  less),  and  he  found  that  each  lady  and 
gentleman  had  carried  to  their  shrouds  the  whole  of  their  thirty-two 
teeth  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  From  this  trustworthy  state- 
ment we  must  of  course  conclude  that  there  were  no  dentists  in  those 
distant  days.  This  shows  besides  what  the  march  of  improvement 
will  do. 

I  only  made  one  personal  observation  on  the  point  myself,  and  that 
was  when  wandering  and  pondering  in  the  magnificent  museum  of 
Boulak,  I  came  upon  the  mummy  of  King  Ba  Boo  Ben  Hummel,  lying 
with  his  mouth  open  by  the  side  of  his  consort,  Ta  Tai  Ten  How. 
They  were  both  of  them  quite  still,  but  from  the  upper  jaw  of  His 
Majesty  the  two  incisors  had  vanished.  I  reflected,  and  the  idea  came 
to  me  that  would  not  perhaps  have  occurred  to  a  serious  odontologist, 
that  the  Queen  had  a  tongue  and  a  fist,  and  that  in  some  domestic 
trouble  she  might  have  performed  that  dental  operation  for  the  King, 
which  now  permitted  such  a  full  view  of  his  royal  larynx. 

I  see  by  the  number  of  cigars  that  decorate  your  odontological  jaws, 
gentlemen,  that  tobacco  is  an  article  soothing  to  your  souls,  and,  I  must 
therefore  conclude,  excellent  for  the  teeth.  Whether  chewing  the 
article  is  as  beneficial  I  don't  know ;  but  while  on  the  subject  I  cannot 
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perhaps  retire  more  agreeably  than  by  reciting  an  elegy  on  a  venerable 
chaw,  a  castaway  observed  by  the  roadside. 

Mr.  Rowe  quoted  some  humorous  verses  ending  with — 

"  O  venerable  cliaw—thv  savory  fibres  strong; 

While  ought  remained  to  chew,  the  chewer  chew'd, 
Then  flung  thee  there,  when  all  thy  juice  has  gone, 
Emblem  of  selfish  man's  ingrati-c/mt/e." 

President  Jarvie. — We  have  with  us  to-night  one  of  the  oldest 
dentists  in  New  York,  one  who  has  been  in  practice,  perhaps,  longer 
than  any  other  man  in  this  city,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  he  looks 
upon  this  assembly  some  reminiscences  of  dentistry  as  it  was  forty-five 
years  ago  must  come  over  him.      Dr.  Rich,  shall  we  hear  from  you  ? 

Dr.  John  B.  Rich. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Odonto- 
logical Society,  you  may  well  say  that  there  are  some  curious  reminis- 
cences entering  my  mind  this  evening  when  I  look  around  upon  an 
assembly  of  this  kind,  and  consider  that  the  larger  portion  of  them  are 
dentists.  Forty-five  years  ago  there  was  no  profession  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  could  have  exhibited  at  a  dinner  given  to  its  special 
members  any  such  assemblage  of  intellect  as  is  presented  here.  I  do 
not  except  any  profession  existing  at  that  time.  At  that  time  dentistry 
was  hardly  considered  a  profession  at  all.  The  dentist  had  no  social 
rank,  and  he  hardly  deserved  it ;  I  may  say  he  did  not  deserve  it. 
There  were  rare  instances  of  those  who  found  recognition  in  social  life, 
but  they  were  so  few  that  you  could  count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  and  would  not  use  all  your  fingers  in  domg  that. 

Now,  sir,  that  in  the  space  of  forty  years  there  should  be  so  great  a 
change  as  this,  that  we  find  so  many  gentlemen  who  are  so  widely  known 
and  recognized  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  as  are  here  assembled  around  a 
festive  board,  and  displaying  all  the  evidences  of  culture,  refinement, 
and  large  intellectual  capacity,  who  are  recognized  and  received  in 
all  spheres  of  life,  I  take  it  to  be  an  evidence  of  remarkable  advance- 
ment ;  and  this  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  joyful  moments  that  I  ever 
experienced. 

I  can  remember,  forty  years  ago,  when  a  few  gentlemen  who  were 
imbued  with  large  liberality  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  open 
their  offices  and  disseminate  such  information  as  they  had  to  all  who 
might  come  forward  to  receive  it.  That  was  a  progressive  step  ;  it  was 
a  generosity  on  their  part  that  at  this  moment  we  can  hardly  appreciate. 
At   that   time   there   were    no    dental  journals — there   were   no  dental 
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societies — there  were  no  dental  colleges,  and  there  were  no  dental 
meetings  of  any  kind.      What  you  got  you  had  to  ])ay  for. 

As  an  instance  in  point  1  will  tell  you  a  circumstance  that 
happened  to  myself  when  I  first  commenced  practice  in  New  York.  I 
called  upon  a  gentleman  who  was  quite  celebrated  as  a  dentist,  and  had 
established  a  large  practice,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  look  at  my 
teeth,  and  give  me  his  opinion  as  to  what  condition  they  were  in.  He 
sai(i  "  Certainly ;"  and  he  stood  there.  I  supposed  he  would  take  up 
an  instrument  and  a  mirror  and  look  into  my  mouth,  knowing  myself 
what  he  ought  to  do ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind— he  stood  there. 
The  servant  called  him  to  the  door  for  something,  and  his  case  of 
instruments  lay  before  me ;  a  lot  of  them  were  out,  and  I  saw  some- 
thing that  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  reached  out  my  hand  to  pick  it 
up.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  gentleman  returned  from  the 
door,  and  seized  the  instrument,  took  it  out  of  my  hand,  threw  it  into 
the  desk,  and  took  the  cover  and  slammed  it  down.  "  No,  you  don't," 
he  said,  "  no,  you  don't."  Now,  what  did  that  mean  }  It  meant,  that 
if  I  wanted  to  know  anything  about  his  instruments,  or  anything  in  the 
way  of  information,  he  would  give  it  to  me,  but  I  must  pay  him  for  it 
beforehand ;  if  I  wanted  my  teeth  examined  I  must  give  him  a  fee 
before  he  commenced  to  look  at  them. 

That  is  the  difference  between  the  condition  of  dentistry  to-day,  with 
its  large  liberality  and  with  its  willingness  to  distribute  all  the  infor- 
mation it  possesses  to  everybody  who  comes  and  asks,  and  the  con- 
dition of  things  at  that  not  very  remote  day.  You  could  not  then 
obtain  a  particle  of  any  kind  of  information  about  dentistry  without 
paying  for  it,  and  paying  roundly,  before  you  received  any  of  it.  Such 
a  condition  of  things  could  only  exist  where  men  were  narrow-minded, 
and  with  little  culture,  and  it  could  only  occur  where  men  had  no 
desire  for  the  advancement  of  their  profession, — where  they  did  not 
care  for  books,  or  whether  there  were  any  means  of  imparting  to 
others  the   information  they  had  acquired  or  not. 

I  remember  that  one  time,  upon  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  a  refugee  from  another  land  on  account  of  his 
patriotic  principles,  and  who  practiced  our  profession  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  became  eminent  in  it.  I  said  to  him, 
"  My  friend,  what  is  it  that  you  feel  the  lack  of  most  in  the  position 
which  you  occupy  here  ?"  He  said,  "  Doctor,  I  feel  the  want  of  social 
recognition.  I  had  it  in  my  own  land,  and  I  have  it  now  when  I  am 
not  known  as  a  dentist ;  but  as  a  dentist  I  find  that  the  cold  shoulder 
is  turned  towards  me  wherever  I  go,  or  wherever  I  am  known  as  a 
dentist ;  but,"  said  he,   "  I   hope  that  we  will  outfive  that."     "  Yes,"  I 
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said,  "  friend  Hudson,  we  will,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be  socially 
recognized  some  of  these  days." 

You  may  well  understand  that  in  these  long  years  of  service  in  which 
I  have  seen  dentistry  rise  from  such  a  condition  up  to  its  present,  where 
it  rightfully  takes  rank  among  learned  professions,  that  this  should  be  a 
proud  moment  to  me.  Dentistry  has  reached  out,  grasped  and  assimi- 
lated to  itself  anything  and  everything  that  would  contribute  to  its  use- 
fulness and  advancement,  in  a  way  that  no  other  profession  has.  What 
art  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has  taken  from  every  department  of 
science  and  art  and  appropriated  to  itself,  as  dentistry  has  done  ? 
There  is  none.  Medicine,  in  that  respect,  is  a  mere  child  in  com- 
parison with  dentistry,  although  it  claims  to  be  its  mother.  Although 
educated  as  a  medical  man  before  I  became  a  dentist,  there  never  was 
a  moment  of  my  life  that  I  called  myself  a  medical  man,  until  some- 
body forced  it  upon  me  because  I  had  a  doctor's  degree.  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  being  a  dentist.  A  thoroughly  trained  dentist 
has  all  the  learning,  skill,  and  ability  to  benefit  humanity  of  any  medical 
man  that  ever  lived.  There  is  no  other  profession  which  can  show  by 
its  record  that  it  has  culled  from  all  the  different  departments  of  useful 
science  the  knowledge  which  men  have  gradually  contributed  to  science 
to  the  degree  and  extent  that  dentistry  has. 

Another  gratifying  evidence  of  advance  in  culture  is  shown  by  con- 
trasting the  public  utterances  of  dentists  in  former  days  with  the  pres- 
ent. Although  I  made  no  pretensions  myself,  I  have  really  been 
ashamed  when  I  was  condemned  to  listen  to  the  speeches  that  were 
sometimes  made  by  dentists;  I  have  been  ashamed  of  the  ignorance 
they  displayed.  How  different  are  things  here  now  !  The  speeches 
to-night  have  been  models  of  oratory  and  eloquence. 

Haven't  we  a  right  to  be  proud  of  American  dentistry?  This 
country  of  liberty  has  been  absolutely  the  cradle  of  modern 
dental  science  !  No  man  could  be  more  proud  in  any  depart- 
ment of  life  than  I  am  at  this  moment  when  I  look  around  this  room 
and  see  this  company  of  refined  intellectual  and  cultured  gentlemen. 
Have  I  not,  as  one  of  those  who  struggled  along  without  such  advan- 
tages in  the  early  part  of  my  practice,  and  one  who  has  seen  them  grow 
up  around  him,  the  right  to  be  proud  when  looking  around  u])on  this 
assembly  ?     I  think  so,  and  am  perfectly  content. 

President  Jarvie. — The  Odontological  Society  is  honored  to-night  in 
having  as  its  guest  a  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  an  able  and  cultured 
member  of  our  own  profession,  and  one  whom  we  all  look  up  to  and 
honor  as  the  best  oral  surgeon  in  the  world — Dr.  James  E.  Garretson. 
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Dr.  James  E.  Garretson. — A  short  time  ago  I  was  s])en(ling  a  morn- 
ing with  a  very  eminent  gentleman  of  the  profession,  a  famous  author 
as  well,  and  we  were  discussing  in  a  ])oetical  manner  the  matter  of 
gems  of  '^  i)urest  ray  serene  "  lying  unseen  in  the  unfathomed  ocean, 
and  that  other  thought  of  Gray's  concerning  the  multitude  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers  "  born  to  blush  unseen,"  their  odor  "  wasted  on  desert 
air."  Dr.  Holmes  took  his  pencil  and  wrote  on  a  ])iece  of  paper  these 
lines — 

"  Alas  for  those  who  never  sing, 
Bnt  (lie  witii  all  their  innsic  in  tlieni." 

To  me  the  most  delightful  thing  in  life  is  to  find  a  man,  any  person^ 
man  or  woman,  who  sings,  and  who  keeps  on  singing.  Looking  around 
on  the  gentlemen  of  different  professions  assembled  here,  I  see  men 
who  have  sung  and  who  are  singing.  All  my  nature  congratulates 
these  men  that  they  found  a  song  to  sing,  and  I  trust  they  will  long  be 
allowed  to  continue  the  song.  I  do  not  care  what  the  song  is,  so  long 
as  it  is  a  beautiful  song.  As  I  see  this  assembly  of  gentlemen,  possessed 
of  different  proclivities,  some  taking  one  direction,  and  others  eminent 
in  other  directions,  all  of  them  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  voice  and 
ability,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  company  represents  a  band  dis- 
coursing mighty  music  ;  we  are  all  delighted  with  the  harmony,  yet  the 
instruments  are  so  different.  Because  you  cannot  master  the  stops  of 
Dr.  Roosa,  or  if  some  of  the  keys  that  have  been  handled  are  not 
familiar,  let  none  overlook  that  a  band  is  perfect  according  to  varied 
expression  in  the  pieces  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole.  Learning, 
hke  instrumentation,  is,  in  my  experience,  a  various  matter.  All  men 
cannot  be  alike  as  to  inclination  and  acquirements.  All  men  may  not 
be  able  to  play  the  part  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  immediately  at 
my  left,  and  possibly  if  this  gentleman  should  leave  the  editorial  chair, 
and  take  up  some  of  the  tools  that  Dr.  Roosa  and  myself  have  to 
handle,  he  would  find  a  little  skill  lacking  ;  and  if  we,  in  turn,  should 
endeavor  to  take  his  place  in  the  management  of  the  Tridu?ie,  I  have 
no  doubt  we  should  not  succeed  very  well.  It  is  to  me  excessively  dis- 
agreeable to  hear  men  talk  about  the  dignity  of  position.  I  do  not 
know  why  Dr.  Roosa  is  better  than  you,  or  why  you  are  better  than 
Dr.  Roosa.  I  commenced  thirty  years  ago  to  study  dentistry  ;  I  prac- 
ticed this  specialty  some  fifteen  years,  and  I  did  the  best  I  could  while 
at  it.  In  the  meantime  I  studied  medicine  at  large  ;  and  then,  for 
three  or  four  years,  I  gave  much  time  to  the  study  of  ophthalmology  and 
otology.    Probably,  however,  Dr.  Roosa  understands  ophthalmology  and 
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otology  better  than  I,  and  probably  I  understand  oral  surgery  better 
than  he  does — a  difference  in  talents,  perhaps  ;  but  I  think  we  mutually 
do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  fellow- workers  in  a  common 
cause,  and  I  trust  we  are  both  earnest  in  trying  to  sing  a  song,  each 
after  his  fashion  ;  just  as  here  is  this  multitude  of  singers,  each  man 
adding  voice  to  a  common  harmony.  My  good  colleagues,  let  us  not 
reflect  on  each  other  that  voices  differ.  Things  are  good  as  we  find 
them.  Mr.  Reid  has  put  it  well  when  he  speaks  of  a  common  profes- 
sion. We  are  a  common  profession  ;  but  our  work  differs,  and  we  work 
by  different  means  ;  but  the  common  meaning  of  our  work  and  lives 
and  living  is  to  do  good.  Let  us  go  on  doing  good,  and  let  precedence 
take  care  of  itself.  Precedence  is  a  most  undignified  thing  to  talk 
about,  or,  if  it  must  be  considered,  let  the  work  we  do  be  the  talker. 
I  think  Mr.  Vanderbilt  would  be  a  very  foolish  man  to  come  here  and 
make  a  speech  of  half  an  hour  to  prove  that  he  is  a  rich  man,  and  it 
certainly  would  be  equally  fooHsh  for  a  red-cheeked  milkmaid  to  argue 
that  her  cheeks  are  not  white.  Let  us  go  on  doing  our  work,  and  if 
the  work  is  good  we  may  rest  assured  that  a  just  compensation  will 
come.  Pity  is  for  the  man  who  does  not  work — who  will  not  sing. 
Gentlemen,  I  heartily  congratulate  one  and  all  that  work  is  found  for 
this  company  to  do,  and  that,  individually  and  collectively,  all  is  being 
done  that  hands  find  to  do. 

President  Jarvie. — Gentlemen,  it  is  getting  somewhat  late,  but  we 
have  so  many  distinguished  gentleman  present  from  whom  we  would  like 
to  hear  that  I  will  suggest  that  we  remain  together  awhile  longer.  We 
have  a  gentleman  with  us  to-night,  one  of  our  own  profession,  and  one 
who  is  active  in  dental  journalism,  from  whom  we  would  be  pleased 
to  hear — Dr.  Barrett,  of  Buffalo. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  there  is  an  old 
fable  that  perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  read,  or  at  least  it  may  have 
been  related  to  you  in  your  childhood's  years,  of  some  wicked  boys  who 
took  advantage  of  the  helpless  condition  of  certain  frogs.  Speaking 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  frog  this  evening,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  be  called  out  in  this  way,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  gen- 
tlemen who  are  noted  for  their  oratorical  ability,  and  without  having 
had  opportunity  for  preparation,  or  for  arranging  the  thoughts  that 
might  entertain,  even  though  they  could  not  possibly  instruct  you. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  should  be  especially  chosen  as  the  exemplar  of 
dental  journalism ;  I  do  not  feel  that  1  occupy  such  a  distinguished 
position   as  should   entitle  me  to  speak  for  my  brethren  of  the   profes- 
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sional  press.     But  a  gentleman  who  is  distinguished   in  journahsm   has 
said  this  evening  that,  as  dentists,  our  chief  pride  should  be  that  we  are 
members  of  a  ])rofession.     I  take  pride  that  1  am  a   member   of  a  pro- 
fession.    1  think  the  gentleman  himself,  in  the   course   of  his  remarks 
spoke  especially  for  the  profession  of  journalism,  and  perhaps   I   might 
appropriately  apply  his  own  remark  to  himself,  and  say  that  he  should 
rejoice  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  great  profession  of  letters,  one  of  the 
great  brotherhood  in  literature  ;  and  a  worthy  exemplar  he  is   ot  that 
profession.     I  have  great  satisfaction  myself  in  being  connected,  though 
perhaps  remotely,  with  the  profession  of  letters,  but  I  would  not  presume 
to  stand  here  as  the  representative  of  such  a  profession,  nor  of  a  single 
branch  of  that  profession.     I  take  pride   however,   in   being  connected 
with  the  journalism  of  dentistry;  that  I  am  not  only  a  dentist,  but  am 
connected  with  its  Hterature.     A  hberal  profession  cannot  exist  without 
its  muses ;  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  letters  down   to  the  present  time, 
no  profession  has  been  worthy  to  be  considered  such   unless  it   had 
its  literature.     And  its  culture  must  not  be  confined  to  one  or  two    or 
three  individuals,  nor  to  any  particular  representatives  of  the  profession  ; 
the  literary  status  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  fountain  head  of  the  pro- 
fession itself.     The  dental  journaHsm  of  to-day  represents,  I   trust   and 
beheve,   the  professiou  as  it  exists  to-day.     It  stands  no  higher,  it  rises 
to  no  greater  altitude  than  the  profession  itself.     Dental  journalism,  as 
well  as  all  hterature,  is  dependent   upon  the  intelligence  of  those  for 
whom  it  pretends  to  speak.     It  cannot  stand  before  the  world  as  a  true 
representative  of  dentistry  unless  the  profession   interests   itself  in   and 
coutributes  more  or  less  to  its   sustenance.     It   must  place   its  depen- 
dence upon  the  general  intelligence  for  life  and  support.     Unless  it  be 
sustained  and  maintained  by  the  contributions   of  the   thinking  minds 
of  the  profession,  it  certainly  must  fail  to  fairly  reflect   the   true   profes- 
sional status.     If  dental  journalism  is  any  credit  to  the   profession  of 
dentistry — I  do  not  say  it  is   so — it  is  simply  because  dentists   them 
selves  contribute  and  furnish  intelligent  articles  to   its  literature.     But 
they  do  not  all  do  their  duty  in  that  respect.     There  are  many  men  who 
are  quite  competent  to  instruct  the  rest  of  their  profession  in  their  own 
sphere,  who  hide  their   talent   in  a  napkin  and  give   no  sign.     If  the 
members  of  the  profession  had  a  proper  pride  in   the  avocation  which 
affords  them  sustenance,  and  if  they  were  properly  dutiful  to  that  avoca- 
tion, they  would  contribute  of  the  knowledge  they  possess,   that   other 
members  of  the  profession  might  read  and  benefit  thereby,  and  thus  the 
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profession  as  a  whole  be  elevated.  If  dental  journalisna  is  not  what 
it  should  be,  gentlemen,  it  is  your  own  fault ;  and  if  it  is  a  credit 
to  dentistry  as  a  whole,  you  certainly  can  take  to  yourselves  very  much 
of  the  honor.  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment  paid  in  selecting  me  to 
speak  for  the  Hterature,  for  the  journalism  of  dentistry  on  this  occasion, 
and  I  regret  that  in  consequence  of  circumstances  entirely  beyond  my 
control,  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  responding  as  I  should  be  glad  to 
do.  For  forty-eight  hours  I  have  been  fighting  snow  storms  in  my 
struggling  to  get  here,  and  it  was  with  great  regret  that,  because  of  the 
blockading  of  our  train,  the  western  guests  of  this  society  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  absence  from  your  meeting  last  evening.  I  assure 
you  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  meeting  with  you  this  evening,  and 
I  am  sorry  that  spending  several  nights  on  the  cars  and  the  other  dis- 
comforts of  a  snow  blockade,  have  left  me  in  not  precisely  the  proper 
mood  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  occasion,  or  for  contributing  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  others. 

President  Jarvie. — Any  intellectual  feast  of  this  kind  would  be  in- 
complete if  we  did  not  hear  from  our  old  friend.  Dr.  Atkinson. 

Dr.  Wilham  H.  Atkinson. — Mr.  President  and  beloved  brethren,  I 
accept  the  insinuation  that  I  am  a  friend  of  the  dentist.  When 
dentistry  was  not  known  other  than  as  the  trade  of  the  tooth-carpenter, 
I  left  the  profession  of  medicine  because  of  their  lack  of  ability  to 
diagnose  the  cases  that  came  into  their  hands,  and  because  their 
councils  were  conducted  by  one  or  two  ruling  minds,  or  broke  up  in  a 
row.  Born  of  Quaker  stock,  and  bred  a  Methodist,  I  rose  and  pro- 
gressed to  be  a  Spirituahst.  You  can  judge  how  a  tender,  timid  boy 
felt  when  he  was  ignored  by  those  who  had  the  reputation  of  having  a 
knowledge  they  did  not  possess,  and  who  in  the  simplicity  of  his  intense 
desire  to  know  the  truth,  could  see  clearly  the  fact  that  that  which 
passed  among  them  for  diagnosis  was  ignosis. 

In  the  effort  to  serve  the  power  that  sends  individuals  to  this 
planet  of  activity,  it  was  but  common  sense  to  look  around 
and  see  what  direction  might  be  open  in  which  to  serve  that 
power  according  to  the  conscience,  which  is  a  part  of  every  well- 
formed  individual ;  and  upon  a  cursory  review  of  the  histories  of 
divinity,  of  law  and  of  medicine,  into  all  of  which  this  said  indi- 
vidual has  dabbled  in  endeavoring  to  catch,  lay  hold  and  hold  fast 
of  that  which  was  worth  having,  and  to  throw  out  that  which  was  dis- 
agreeable or  excessive,  the  inspiration  came  which  determined  for  the 
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healing  art,  that  has  long  been  overloaded  by  false  aphorisms  that  have 
been  erected  as  representing  the  divinity  of  truth  ;  and  inasmuch  as  in 
the  small  territory  of  the  mammalian  tooth  we  find  the  true  rei)resen- 
tatives  of  the  three  kingdoms,  acknowledged  as  such  by  naturalists,  the 
modes  of  which  are  initiated  and  maintained  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
by  crystallization,  in  the  vegetable  by  cellulation,  and  in  the  animal  by 
corpusculation,  the  aggregation  and  agreement  of  which  currents  of 
energy  do  build  up  these  organs  for  a  specified  and  intended  purpose, 
it  seemed  that  it  might  be  possible  to  serve  God  and  man  by  going 
into  dentistry  ;  and  as  all  earnest  souls  that  are  bound  to  fill  the  mission 
that  they  feel  themselves  charged  with,  go  their  length  ;  so  the  said 
individual  went  his  length,  and  tried  to  be  the  friend  of  every  one  who 
was  enquiring  after  knowledge,  seeking  further  advancement,  and  en- 
deavoring to  evolute  himself  above  the  tooth-carpenter. 

The  effort  to  get  a  concensus  of  all  science,  merely  in  order  to  be 
right,  is  the  standard  of  righteousness,  as  has  been  referred  to  so 
magnificently  in  the  learned  and  loving  expression  that  we  have  heard 
to-night,  that  makes  for  righteousness  everywhere. 

Righteousness  is  egoistic,  but  not  egotistic.  The  divinest  mind  on 
the  planet  is  that  which  recognizes  the  Iraternity  of  all  planetary  in- 
habitants ;  and  he  who  cannot  love  the  very  rocks  upon  which  he  treads, 
has  not  quite  had  his  umbilical  cord  cut.' 

So  our  beloved  President  has  well  said,  the  old  friend  of  dentistry. 
I  do  not  mean  dentistry,  I  mean  dentists  ;  for  God  knows  what  a  rag- 
tag and  bob-tail  set  we  were,  and  out  of  which  we  are  just  emerging  ; 
like  the  polywog,  that  first  breathes  that  peculiar  kind  of  breath  that 
belongs  to  the  batrachian  in  his  babyhood — who  gets  his  necessary 
atmosphere  between  the  molecules  of  the  water  that  passes  through  his 
gills,  which  are  so  beautifully  colored  by  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  his 
red  blood  corpuscles,  and  which  are  operated  by  the  influx  of  a  half 
molecule  of  oxygen  changing  the  iron  in  the  corpuscle  to  a  sesqui 
oxide  of  iron  from  without,  thus  making  it  a  magnet,  which  gives  the 
necessary  desire  for  relief  from  the  uneasiness  of  the  deficiency  that 
exists,  thereby  inducing  respiration. 

The  deficiency  throws  us  into  an  asking  condition,  which  is 
sure  to  be  answered  by  the  ever  present  andincoming  of  this  right- 
eousness that  is  in  the  atmosphere.  Where  do  we  lack  most  ?  It 
is  in  being  but  little  acquainted  with  the  processes  that  go  on  in 
our  mental  apparatus  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  master  the 
problems  that  we  so  much   desire   to   understand.     We  forget  that  in 
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every  mental  operation  three-quarters  of  it  is  effected  before  we  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  as  individuals.  Inception,  conception  and  per- 
ception are  the  mental  processes  which,  when  churned  together,  consti- 
tute comprehension  ;  and  thus  only  are  we  led  to  make  a  new  catch, 
lay  hold,  hold  fast  and  let  go,  and  this  is  the  trinity  by  which  all  pro- 
gress is  made  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

Individuahty  of  being  comes  to  this. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  out  of  the  way  of  obedience  ;  but  those  of 
us  who  were  raised  under  the  old  orthodox  rule  of  obeying  authority, 
were  called  as  boys  to  follow  a  set  belief,  or  be  damned,  and  that 
training  did  handicap  us  with  a  respect  for  the  authority  of  men  who 
claimed  to  be  charged  with  a  mission  from  on  high,  and  for  the  author- 
ity of  men  who  claimed  to  be  masters  in  science  when  they  were  mere 
tyros ;  and  thus  we  came  to  be  overloaded  with  false  instruction. 
Would  to  God  we  could  be  delivered  from  this  reverence  for  false 
doctrine,  and  that  we  had  a  syllabus  by  which  we  could  make  the 
principles  of  science  so  clear  and  luminous  that  all  might  see  and  com- 
prehend. So  to  that  end  let  us  pool  our  issues,  and  let  us  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  our  natures  acknowledge  each  other's  ability,  knowing 
that  the  power  that  produced  us  was  an  inteUigent  power,  and  did  not 
make  a  mistake  when  sending  us  on  our  mission, 

I  may  appeal  to  our  noble  friend,  Dr.  St.  John  Roosa,  whom  I  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  personally  until  to-night,  although  I  know 
him  well  through  his  splendid  work,  to  confirm  my  statement  that  the  eye, 
which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  being  the  most  delicate  and  compHcated 
organ  of  the  human  body,  is  really  one  of  the  simplest.  It  is  our  igno- 
rance that  makes  us  afraid.  "  If  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  then  have 
we  confidence  toward  God ;"  and  Atkinson  says,  "  toward  each  other." 
•'  But  if  our  hearts  condemn  us,  God  is  greater,"  and  the  old  fogy  says, 
"  will  also  condemn  us."  But  Atkinson  says,  "No;  go  back  to  the 
original  reading,  which  is,  "  And  he  knoweth  all  things."  That  is  the 
old  record.  Now  do  not  fool  yourselves  by  following  men  who  have 
gone  a  little  way  and  then  gone  back.  Remember  that  we  have  within 
us  a  criterion  that  is  more  reliable  than  outside  authority  ;  and  when 
there  is  any  conflict  or  doubt  as  to  which  course  to  pursue,  obey  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  your  own  conscience  at  all  hazards. 

President  Jarvie. — Gentlemen,  we  have  heard  from  Chicago  this 
evening  by  way  of  telegrams  and  by  way  of  letters,  but  we  have  with  us 
several  distinguished  members  of  the  ])rofession  in  that  city,  among 
others  Dr.  Allport,  from  whom  we  shall  be  i)leased  to  hear  before  we 
separate. 
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Dr.  W.  W.  AUport— Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  after  listening  to 
the  remarks  from  all  these  gentlemen,  and  particularly  the  eloquent  plea 
made  by  Dr.  Dodge  on  behalf  of  dentistry  as  a  i)rofession,  and  its  recog- 
nition by  our  friend  Dr.  Roosa,  in  which  he  took  pride  in  considering 
dentistry  as  but  a  child  of  its  mother  the  medical  profession,  I  really  do 
not  feel  competent  to  say  anything.  I  certainly  would  not  attempt  to 
say  anything  except  to  speak  in  legard  to  a  little  matter  that  interests  us 
dentists  more  than  any  other  class  of  people  ;  I  refer  to  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  a  section  on  dental  surgery  by  the  International  Medical 
Congress.  When  the  congress  met  in  London  four  years  ago  they  had 
a  section  on  dentistry,  and  also  at  the  last  meeting  in  Copenhagen. 
When  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  met  in  Washington  a 
little  over  two  months  ago  they  took  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
establishing  sections  on  surgery,  gynecology,  ophthalmology,  otology,  and 
other  departments  of  practice,  but  for  some  reason  they  entirely  omitted 
a  section  on  dentristry.  When  I  saw  that,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  section 
on  dentistry  and  oral  surgery  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  took 
the  Hberty  to  poUtely  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  omission 
they  had  made.  I  received  a  note  from  Dr.  BiUings  in  reply  saying 
that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  they  would  lay  the  matter 
before  it.  They  have  now  decided  to  estabHsh  such  a  section.  In  the 
organization  of  the  congress  the  rules  relating  to  membership  provide 
that  no  one  can  become  a  member  unless  he  is  ehgible  to  membership 
in  the  American  Medical  Association ;  that  is  to  say  he  must  be  first  a 
member  of  some  local  medical  society.  Having  established  this  rule, 
which  was  not  done  with  any  reference  to  dentistry  particularly,  but 
simply  to  exclude  from  membership  in  the  congress  certain  men  prac- 
tising medicine  who  had  not  received  a  medical  degree,  of  course  we 
have  no  right,  and  our  dignity  will  not  allow  us  to  ask  them  to  make 
any  change  in  it ;  and  if  we  did  ask  for  it  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the 
change,  as  far  as  this  rule  is  concerned,  would  not  be  made.  But  for- 
tunately they  have  established  another  rule,  which  is  that  the  committee 
has  power  to  invite  as  many  gentlemen  as  it  pleases  to  seats  in  this  con- 
gress, with  all  the  rights  that  any  of  its  members  would  have ;  and  when 
their  attention  was  called  to  this  matter  in  regard  to  admitting  dentists, 
it  was  suggested  that  under  this  rule  which  allows  them  to  invite  as 
members  all  reputable  dentists,  regardless  of  possession  of  the  degree 
of  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  or  any  other,  they  can  become  members  of  the 
congress  with  perfect  respectability  and  with  honor  to  themselves.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  all  we  can  ask ;  and  I  really  feel  that  we   can 
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secure  a  better  representation  by  invitation  than  we  possibly  could  by 
delegations  from  dental  societies.  They  are  also  estabHshing  in  each 
section  a  council,  which  takes  into  consideration  everything  that  tends 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  section.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
council  of  the  section  give  to  the  committee  the  names  of  such  gentle- 
men as  are  desirable  to  form  the  section  and  the  committee  should  then 
invite  them  ;  in  this  way  perhaps  there  would  be  a  delegation  of  200, 
or  300  or  500  dentists  selected  from  the  15,000  in  this  country,  and 
which,  if  judiciously  selected,  would  give  a  better  representation  in  the 
congress  than  could  be  obtained  by  delegations.  I  received  to-day  a 
telegram  informing  me  that  the  committee  had  decided  to  recommend 
for  chairman  of  the  section  a  gentleman  whom  I  think  we  are  all  per- 
fectly well  satisfied  with ;  we  know  he  is  respected  all  over  the  country, 
and  also  throughout  the  entire  world ;  I  refer  to  Dr.  Taft. 

President  Jarvie. — We  have  heard  from  the  West,  and  we  would  like 
to  hear  a  few  words  from  the  East.  Dr.  Shepard,  let  us  have  a  word 
from  Boston. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard. — Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Odontolog- 
ical Society,  I  have  never  been  present  and  partaken  of  a  dinner  with 
so  much  pleasure  as  I  have  on  this  occasion,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
that  I  have  had  so  much  pleasure  to  night  is  that  I  had  no  suspicion 
that  I  was  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  ;  consequently  I  have  partaken 
of  this  dinner  with  great  satisfaction,  and  my  digestion  has  not  been 
interfered  with  by  the  anticipation  of  a  coming  duty,  and  I  am  therefore 
free  from  that  incubus  which  we  all  should  feel  at  a  dinner  of  this  kind. 
I  have  nothing  particular  to  say,  except  to  express  my  pleasure  at  meet- 
ing with  the  Odontological  Society,  the  dental  society  of  the  United 
States.  Such  it  has  seemed  to  me  in  the  past,  such  it  seems  to  me  now, 
and  it  well  deserves  the  title.  One  ommission  in  the  remarks  of  the 
evening  may  perhaps  be  referred  to,  and  that  is,  there  has  been  no  refer- 
ence made  as  I  have  heard,  to  that  noble  band  whose  number  is  great 
and  which  for  so  many  years,  from  1840  until  the  present  day,  have  con- 
tributed, hand  in  hand  with  the  dental  societies,  to  make  dentistry 
what  it  is.  As  I  am  no  longer  one  of  that  band,  I  can  speak  without 
diffidence  on  the  subject.  I  refer  to  the  worthy  laborers  in  the  cause 
of  dental  education  in  our  colleges.  Some  of  them  are  here  to-night  ; 
many  of  them  are  absent ;  many  of  them  can  never  meet  with  us  again. 
I  think  the  evening  would  not  be  complete  unless  we  made  some  refer- 
ence to  them  in  considering  the  rise  and  progress  of  dentistry  and  its 
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standing  to-day.  Hitchcock,  Webb,  M('(^uillan  and  others,  a  few 
among  the  many  who  liave  labored  hke  them  for  the  elevation  of  the 
profession,  are  gone.  Their  la])ors  were  unrewarded,  so  far  as  pecuniary 
returns  are  concerned  ;  unrewarded  except  in  the  grateful  appreciation 
of  their  services  by  the  profession,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  duty 
well  done.  Others,  like  them,  are  still  doing  like  faithful  duty.  It  is 
proper  that  we  should  take  cognizance  in  connection  with  the  literature 
and  other  means  of  progress  of  this  noble  band  of  laborers  who,  through 
years  of  want  of  appreciation,  have  done  so  much  for  the  elevation  of 
our  specialty.  In  the  remarks  to-night  about  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession, I  have  the  same  thought  that  was  prominent  last  night,  and  is 
also  uppermost  to-night.  Each  individual  member  of  the  profession, 
whether  in  the  country  or  in  the  city,  whether  his  patients  be  the  poor 
or  the  rich,  each  one  who  in  his  sphere  of  life  does  his  duty  as  he  sees 
it,  to  the  highest  extent  and  faithfully  for  the  benefit  of  his  patients, 
contributes  his  part,  and  no  inconsiderable  or  unimportant  part,  to  the 
grand  aggregate  of  the  advancement,  elevation  and  honor  of  dentistry. 
So  each  and  all  of  us  who  have  faithfully  done  our  duty  may  consider 
ourselves  as  included  in  and  dividing  the  honor  of  this  occasion, 
which  is  one  of  congratulation  to  ourselves  upon  the  enviable  standing 
of  our  profession  to-day. 

Dr.  Kingsley. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  a  message  has  come 
to  me  to-night  which  I  did  not  read  at  the  time,  for  fear  it  would  cast 
a  damper  over  our  festivities.  My  first  promptings  were  to  read  it 
immediately;  bat  I  felt  that  the  effect  would  be  such  that  it  would  be 
unwise  ;  for  we  could  render  no  assistance  under  the  circumstances, 
and  it  seemed  better  that  we  should  enjoy  this  occasion  as  it  was 
planned.  Does  no  one  miss  from  our  midst  to-night  the  commanding 
form  of  one  who  in  all  his  health  and  manly  vigor  was  with  us  last 
night  ?  One  who  was  to  have  responded  to  one  of  the  toasts  this 
evening,  and  who  had  planned  certain  remarks  that  he  desired  especially 
to  deliver,  and  about  which  nothing  has  thus  far  been  said.  Dr. 
Dwinelle  is,  I  fear,  alarmingly  ill.  The  exact  nature  of  this  sudden 
illness  we  do  not  know,  but  at  this  moment  his  friends  fear  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  illness.  Let  us  all  hope  for  the  best.  We  know  that  the 
hour  must  come,  but  we  are  none  of  us  quite  ready  to  spare  Dr. 
Dwinelle  yet.  We  will  still  hope  that  the  inevitable  day  may  be  long 
postponed.  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  feelings  of  every  one  present 
in  saying  that  this  news  appeals  to  our  deepest  sympathies.* 

*  Dr*  Dwinelle's  illness  was  of  short  duration. — [Ed.] 
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President  Jarvie. — This  is  rather  sad  news  to  liear  at  the  breaking 
up  of  our  gathering  on  this  occasion,  which  I  feel  has  been  a  joyous 
and  a  happy  one.  I  am  sure  the  Odontological  Society  sympathizes 
heartily  with  Dr.  Dwindle  in  any  illness  that  he  may  be  suffenng  from.  He 
has  been  one  of  our  most  active  and  influential  members.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  dental  profession  he  has  been  known  as  long,  or  almost  as 
long,  as  any  one  in  this  room.  None  have  been  known  more  favor- 
ably at  home  or  abroad  for  their  ability  in  their  operations  than  Dr. 
Dwinelle  has.  I  hope  that  any  sickness  he  may  be  at  present,  suffering 
from  will  be  of  short  duration,  and  that  we  shall  have  him  with  us  again 
at  our  next  meeting. 

It  is  time,  of  course,  to  bring  this  gathering  to  a  close.  There  are 
yet  many  gentlemen  in  the  room  from  whom  we  woulS  like  to  hear, 
gentlemen  whom  we  do  not  have  with  us  very  often,  and,  when  we  do, 
we  Hke  to  have  a  word  from  them.  We  have  here  Dr.  Winder,  of 
Baltimore,  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Syracuse,  and  several  of  our  friends  from 
Ciiicago,  including  Dr  Harlan,  Dr.  Brophy  and  Dr.  Gardiner,  also  Dr. 
Dudley,  of  Salem,  and  Dr.  Brackett,  of  Newport.  It  would  have  been 
very  pleasant  indeed  to  hear  from  them,  but  unfortunately  the  hours 
have  but  sixty  minutes.  Wishing  the  gentlemen  present,  and  all  who 
have  been  here,  the  best  health  and  prosperity  for  the  coming  year,  I 
will  adjourn  the  gathering. 


BULLOCH'S   COMBINATION    MICROTOME. 


BY    W.    H.    BULLOCH,    F.  R.  M.  S.,    CHICAGO,    \\A. 


This  Microtome,  which  has  lately  been  constructed  by  the  writer,  is 
a  combination  of  the  best  points  of  the  German  and  French  instru- 
ments, with  some  improvements  of  his  own.  The  illustration  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  give  the  reader  a  very  good  notion  of  the  construction. 

The  main  slide  for  the  knife-carrier  is  10^  inches  long  ;  height  to 
cutting  edge  of  knife  5^^  inches.  The  knife-carrier  is  made  with  eight 
ivory  bearings  (four  on  each  side),  which  allow  of  a  smooth  and  easy 
running  surface,  and  do  not  require  to  be  lubricated — simply  to  be  kept 
clean.  At  each  end  of  the  main  slide  there  is  a  sto]),  with  rubber  cushion, 
to  prevent  the  carrier  passing  over  the  end.     The  upper  surface  of  the 
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knife-carrier  is  made  adjustable,  so  that  the  knife  can  be  made  to  cut  at 
whatever  incHnation  is  found  best. 

The  knife  can  also  be  placed  at  any  angle  for  cutting,  or  adjusted  to 
cut  at  even  a  right  angle,  as  in  cutting  sections  in  the  form  of  ribbon.* 
The  screw  for  elevating  the  slide  and  holder  is  graduated  to  r^  m.  m. 
(about  5oVo  of  an  inch),  and  has  a  spring  cUck  for  registering  the 
thickness  of  the  sections.  The  spring  cHck  can  be  turned  aside  when 
not  required. 

The  holder  for  material  has  universal  motion,  so  that  the  specimen 
can  be  adjusted  and  cut  in  any  plane.  Each  motion  is  independent  of 
the  other,  but  all  may  be  so  combined  that  the  specimen  need  not  be 
raised  or  lowered  in  adjusting.  For  convenience  in  using  the  knife  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  motion  of  the  knife- carrier,  and  also  for  cutting 
sections  in  ribbons,  the  holder  is  reversible ;  with  the  holder  in  this 
position,  the  specimen  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  slide. 


*'  Some  authorities  claim  that  for  cutting  fibrous  tissue  or  hard  sections,  a  long 
sliding  cut  is  preferable ;  whereas  for  celhilar  or  other  soft  tissue,  a  cut  square 
with  the  material  is  better. 
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There  is  also  the  German  freezing  attachment,  atomizer,  and  alcohol 
pan. 

The  base  and  upright  are  of  iron,  japanned  ;  the  other  parts  are  of 
brass,  nickel-plated.  The  case  is  made  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
remove  the  instrument  for  operating  \  it  unfolds  and  lies  flat  on  the 
table. 


ON  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION. 


BY    REV.    MYRON    ADAiMS. 


[Read  before  the  Rociiester  Academy  of  Science,  May,  1884.] 

The  problem  before  this  society,  and  others  of  the  kind,  is  partly  to 
make  itself  useful  to  the  public,  afford  a  reasonable  entertainment  and 
instruction  to  those  who  have  already  some  interest  in  scientific  topics, 
and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  many  who  lack  it. 

It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  effort  of  such  a 
society  to  render  itself  as  far  as  possible  popular,  and  to  popularize 
scientific  pursuits  and  scientific  recreations.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  everybody  will  care  for  science,  or  that  a  considerable 
minority  of  the  people  in  any  community  will  give  much  attention  to  it ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  a  city  of  the  population  of  Rochester, 
more  persons  than  could  be  comfortably  seated  in  these  rooms,  could 
be  gathered  once  a  month  to  listen  to  talks  and  lectures,  and  lessons 
in  science,  provided  those  who  gave  these  talks  or  lectures  knew  just 
how  to  do  their  work. 

One  would  not  be  rash,  I  think,  in  estimating  that  in  this  city  there 
are  at  least  five  hundred  persons  who  are  interested  in  one  or  more 
departments  of  scientific  reading  or  investigation.  That  would  be  but 
a  two  hundredth  part  of  the  population,  which  is  certainly  a  small 
fraction.  But  we  never  have  any  such  number  present  at  any  of  our 
meetings,  except  upon  the  occasion  of  our  annual  show  or  fair.  The 
Rochester  Academy  of  Science  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  command 
the  sustained  interest  of  more  than  perhaps  half  a  hundred  of  the 
citizens,  and  therefore  seems  to  fail  of  filling  the  place  it  ought  to  fill, 
or  might  possibly  fill  in  this  community. 

Now,  the  fault  may  be  attributed  to  those  who  are  scientifically  luke- 
warm, and  will  not  s])are  an   evening   a  month  for  such  a  purpose.     It 
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may  be  said  tliat  they  will  permit  such  an  enterprise  to  languish,  from 
a  lack  of  a  proper  public  spirit, — or  that  the  subjects  which  belong  to 
the  range  of  science  are  not  such  as  to  enlist  the. interest  of  more  than 
a  few  people,  so  far. 

But,  I  take  it  that  it  may  be  the  imperative  duty  of  a  society  organ- 
ized as  this  is,  and  enjoying  the  friendship  and  help  that  it  has  had 
from  a  few  of  our  people,  to  inquire  if  it  cannot  take  such  measures 
as  will  put  it  more  i)rominently  into  public  favor. 

Science  is  not  a  finished  something,  which  has  become  stale  and 
obsolete ;  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  some  evening  in  November  next  crowds  of 
eager  and  excited  people  will  congregate  at  some  convenient  spot  in 
every  city  and  village,  to  hear  the  first  tidings  of  the  election.  Some 
man  will  then  very  likely  have  been  elected  to  fill  the  presidential  chair 
for  the  space  of  four  years,  or,  as  we  now  are  compelled  to  say,  unless 
some  person  with  a  gun  interferes.  There  will  be  a  supreme  curiosity 
for  the  moment  to  hear  the  returns  from  the  back  districts  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  interest  which  is  taken  in  this  event  sufficiently  proves 
its  importance,  even  though  some  should  not  be  able  to  comprehend  it. 

I  have  been  dimly  questioning  whether  this   society  might  not  with 
profit  inaugurate   a  scheme  of  rendering  a  return   of  the   progress   of 
science, — having  some  one  capable  member  (or  more  if  necessary)  who 
should  carefully  take  the  matter  in  charge, — and,  upon  occasion,  give 
the  society,  and  the  pubUc  through  the  society,  faithful  and  due  note  of 
progress  in  the  scientific  world.    It  must  be  evident  to  such  as  look  into 
the  journals   devoted   to   science,  that  something   is  continually  being 
done  by  experts  and  discoverers,  star  explorers,  navigators,  chemists, 
geologists,   engineers,   inventors,    electricians,   students   in   the   various 
schools   of   the   University   of  Nature,  well  worth  our  while  to  know, 
were    the   means   of  knowing    furnished    us.       I   should  say  that   the 
Academy  might  well  be  at  expense  to  provide  its  reporter  of  the  pro- 
gress of  science  with  such  means  of  information  as  certain  judiciously 
chosen  journals  would  be  sure  to  contain.     The  most  of  us  have  not 
the  time,  nor  are  the  means   afforded   us,  of  taking  note  of  what  the 
scientific  world  is  doing.     We  have  our  hands  full  of  that  v/hich  we 
must  do,  and  it  is   quite  engrossing  to  most  of  us.     But  there  is  one 
evening  a  month,  when  we  can  get  out  of  our  small  world,  into  a  much 
larger  one.     And  if  on  such  an  occasion  some  real  excursion  into  the 
doings  and  experiments  and  findings  of  the  expert  men  and  women  of 
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genius  and  of  actual  work  were  furnished,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
have  reason  to  think  well  of  our  monthly  meeting,  and  the  subsequent 
report  of  it  in  the  papers.  I  would  not  have  this  report  of  the  progress 
of  science  substituted  for  anything  else  worthy  our  attention,  but  I 
would  have  it  as  the  finish  and  completion  of  the  whole  proceedings. 
I  would  propose  that  this  Academy  should  become  to  a  certain 
extent  a  bureau  of  authentic  scientific  information,  and  that  it  should 
take  such  measures  as  will  help  it  perform  that  function  in  the  best 
manner  at  present  attainable.  And  in  a  necessarily  crude  way  I  wish 
for  a  moment  to  advocate  my  proposition. 

There  is  a  certain  volume  which  I  fancy  is  read  much  less  than  its 
merit  deserves,  written,  it  is  true,  some  three  hundi'ed  years  ago,  which 
contains  a  practical  wisdom  rare  enough  in  any  age.  It  is  Lord  Bacon's 
Novum  Organum  and  Advancement  of  Learning.  Lord  Bacon  is  said 
to  have  fallen  into  bad  ways  as  judge,  and  his  memory  suffers  in  con- 
sequence. I  would  speak  of  him  not  as  judge,  and  divider  over  men, 
but  as  a  thinker  of  rarest  insight  into  things.  I  take  it  that  science, 
perhaps  long  rooted  in  the  human  faculties,  showed  its  first  veritable 
sprout  above  ground  in  this  great  man — the  originator  gf  the  modern 
scientific  method.  He  falls  into  a  sort  of  rapture  as  he  prophesies 
what  the  advancement  of  human  thought  in  the  new  method  will 
accompHsh.  He  is  thrilled  and  filled  with  great  and  golden  prospects 
He  thinks  that  thereafter  men  are  to  be  enriched,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
new  faculty. 

Bacon  compares  the  past  with  the  prospective  future.  He  thinks 
that  men  have  made  this  mistake :  that  they  have  known  neither  their 
possessions  nor  their  powers,  but  have  fancied  their  possessions  greater 
and  their  faculties  less  than  they  are ;  "  whence,  [he  says]  either 
valuing  the  received  arts  above  measure  they  look  out  no  farther ;  or 
else,  despising  themselves  too  much,  they  exercise  their  talents  upon 
lighter  matters,  without  attempting  the  capital  things  of  all.  And 
hence  the  sciences  seem  to  have  their  Hercules'  pillars,  which  bound 
the  desires  and  hopes  of  mankind.  But  as  a  false  imagination  of  plenty 
is  among  the  principal  causes  of  want,  and  as  too  great  a  confidence  in 
things  present  leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  future,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
here  admonish  mankind  that  they  do  not  too  highly  value  or  extol 
either  the  number  or  usefulness  of  the  things  hitherto  discovered  ;  for 
by  closely  inspecting  the  multiplicity  of  books  upon  arts  and  sciences, 
we  find  them  to  contain  numberless  rej)etitions  of  the  same  thing  in 
point  of  invention,  but  differing  indeed  as  to  the  manher  of  treatment ; 
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so  that  the  real  discoveries,  thougli   at   the    first  view  they  may  appear 
numerous,  prove  upon  examination  but  few." 

He  goes  on  to  talk  of  the  altercations  and  controversies  which  termi- 
nate in  a  barren  sterility  ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is  that  mstead  of  actually 
discovering  something  of  worth,  scholars  are  defending  and  attacking 
theories  most  zealously,  or,  ni  other  words,  the  philosophizer  has  the 
field,  and  the  inventor,  or  finder  of  facts  (the  facts  which  exist,  though 
Aristotle  be  dead),  has  not  yet  come  to  the  front. 

But  Bacon  saw  himself  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day, — the  day  of  inven- 
tion. When  the  faculties  and  wits  of  men  should  not  all  run  to  practi- 
cal waste,  upon  mere  discussion  of  fancies,  but  should  bring  to  light 
the  forces  in  nature  which  we  may  economically  em])loy,  and  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  humanity.  There  is  one  idea  of  Bacon's  which  is 
specially  pertinent  to  the  proposition  I  have  ventured  to  make. 
Logicians  have  a  beaten  track  in  which  they  force  themselves  to  go. 
In  general,  and  with  untold  variations,  there  is  the  major  premiss,  the 
minor  premiss,  and  the  conclusion.  Conclusion  reached  in  the  orderly 
and  safe  way,  only  after  such  a  method.  But  he  insists  upon  chance 
as  an  element  of  discovery ;  one  will  find  what  he  is  not  looking  for. 
For  example  we  must  contrive  some  way  of  steering  our  ships.  And, 
of  course,  in  mid-ocean  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  landmarks.  There 
are  skymarks ;  and  could  we  but  contrive  an  instrument  which  should 
accurately  point  out  to  us  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  why  then  we 
could  come  to  something  like  navigation.  But  while  we  are  fussing 
and  muddhng  our  brains  over  that  important  matter,  another  person 
who  is  looking  for  something  not  in  the  heavens,  but  down  under  foot, 
and  among  the  stones,  does  actually  light  upon  the  loadstone,  and  sees 
how  it  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  north  star,  day  and  night,  and 
mider  .thickest  clouds.  So  there  is  the  mariner's  compass  come  upon 
by  accident,  so  to  speak,  by  one  who  was  not  looking  for  it.  And 
.those  people  who  were  so  busy  trying  to  study  out  some  instrument  by 
which  they  might  determine  the  quarter  of  the  heavens,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  might  discover  something  other  than  that  for  which  they 
were  looking,  to  be  of  use  to  the  man  who  gave  them  the  loadstone. 

Thus,  in  Bacon's  conception,  discoveries,  in  the  age  of  discovery 
then  opening,  were  to  come  as  in  flashes.  They  were  to  burst  in, 
waiting  only  for  some  one  to  pry  open  a  door,  in  his  serious  search  for 
something. 

A  certain  recent  English  writer  discourses  upon  this   great  idea  of 
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Bacon's,  and  asks  how  he  is  able  to  prophesy  a  vast  mass  of  inventions, 
a  "  harvest  of  discoveries,  and  a  manifestation  of  Nature,"  "  Because 
he  saw  that  though  each  discovery  by  itself  may  be  a  chance,  when  a 
great  many  men  are  attending  to  one  subject,  and  people  are  set  upon 
Nature  as  an  object  of  attention,  the  chances  of  discovery  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  must  increase,  and  there  must  be  a  multiplication 
of  this  possibiHty.  He  saw  that  the  investigation  of  Nature  was  rising 
in  men's  minds  ;  that  men  were  experimenting,  and  were  beginning  to 
attend  to  facts  and  real  physical  objects." 

All  this,  and  much  more,  is  what  the  founder  of  the  experimental 
philosophy  of  science  foresaw.  But  he  did  not  and  could  not  tell  the 
half.  I  suppose  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  an  army  of  able  men 
and  women,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  to-day  busier  than  at 
any  previous  day,  pushing  their  discoveries,  and  pushing  them  in  all 
departments  of  human  interest.  For  one,  and  as  a  member  of  that 
public  which  reads  more  or  less  the  daily  paper,  and  cannot  find  in  it 
the  sum  total  of  all  that  is  needed  for  the  refreshment  and  invigoration 
of  the  mind,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  boon  to  me  if  some  person  or 
society,  such  as  this  Academy  of  Science,  would  have  the  discretion 
and  the  benevolence  to  keep  me  informed  of  the  doings  of  the  dis- 
coverers, and  the  leaders  in  the  scientific  world. 

Just  at  this  point  it  may  be  raised  as  an  objection  to  the  proposition 
that  through  the  press,  the  people  of  the  world,  and  of  all  classes,  are 
actually  kept  informed  of  the  more  important  discoveries  in  scientific 
circles.  Yes  ;  every  one  knows  there  is  SLK:h  a  thing  as  the  electric 
light,  for  it  gleams  forth  over  our  heads  nightly.  The  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  knows  there  is  a  telephone,  a  telegraph,  a  steam  carriage, 
and  a  dining  car  on  the  railroads.  But  I  do  not  call  that  scientific 
information.  It  is  no  more  really  scientific  information  than  sunrise, 
or  the  growth  of  beans  in  a  garden.  The  simple  how  of  it  mii^ht  be 
called  scientific  information.  And  if  we  could  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  how  of  these  things,  we  ourselves  might  find  some- 
thing of  use. 

Bacon's  meditation  on  the  mariner's  comj)ass  has  impressed  me 
much.  And  to  this  effect :  that  Nature  is  like  a  housewife  who  has 
ten  thousand  goodies  at  her  disposal,  l^ut  she  hides  them  in  cracks 
and  chinks,  so  that  the  cliildren  may  be  usmg  their  young  fiunilties  in 
hunting  them  up.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  hunt  for  these  things,  for  it 
makes  our   faculties  good   for   something  ;  it  brightens  us,  which  is  a 
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thing  we  very  much  need,  and  too  much  neglected  as  a  general  rule. 
And  while  some  of  the  children  were  trying  to  put  together  their  pre- 
tentious machine,  for  determining  the  position  of  the  stars  and  the  like, 
some  little  fellow  prowling  about  conies  upon  the  loadstone,  and  throws 
that  to  them.  "  Here,  try  that  !"  And  it  is  the  very  thing, — able 
infallibly  to  do  their  steering  business  for  them  so  long  as  men  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  shij)s. 

And  I  think  the  old  dame  chuckles  whenever  anybody  finds  any  of 
these  simple  things  she  has  provided, — simple,  but  altogether  and 
eternally  adapted  to  their  necessity  of  steering  ships, — and  probably 
also  for  many  another  purj)ose. 

Perhaps  we  will  find  many  cheap  things,  which  are  practically  worth 
more  to  us  than  machineries  made  at  outlay  of  millions.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  worth  while  to  stimulate  curiosity  everywhere,  if  thereby  the  num- 
ber of  prying  and  scrutinizing  eyes  may  be  increased. 

A  stated  paper,  such  as  we  listen  to  once  a  month,  I  would  set  at 
no  discount.  But  if  it  is  upon  some  one  branch  of  study, — study,  I 
say,  rather  than  discovery,  it  has  interest  to  the  few.  An  insect  is  an 
interesting  object — but  to  comparatively  few.  Such  insects  as  are 
furnished  with  a  biting  or  a  stinging  apparatus,  or  such  as  destroy  crops 
and  clothes,  are  more  widely  interesting.  But  when  one  pulls  an  insect 
to  pieces — being  dead,  he  speaks  not  to  the  most  of  people.  If  he  is 
spoken  of,  he  becomes  a  creature,  or  an  intricate  machinery,  with  a 
meso-scutellum,  and  an  episternal  apophesis,  furnished  too  with  tro- 
chanters and  supplementary  appendages.  He  is  buried  under  the 
stigma,  too,  of  being  one  of  the  hymenoptera,  or  one  of  the  coleoptera, 
or  something  worse,  and  is  thus  removed  from  the  warm,  active 
sympathy  of  mankind  in  general.  When  his  hair  is  grey,  and  his 
steps  totter,  the  accompHshed  entomologist  is  able  to  carry  all  those 
terms,  but  it  is  after  all  his  worldly  affairs  are  settled.  Yet  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  portions  of  the  science  of  entomology,  one  is  compelled  to 
make  use  of  these  terms,  which  are  simply  frightful  to  the  average 
uninstructed  mind.  And  so  in  all  departments,  in  human  anatomy, 
in  flowers,  in  the  study  of  shells,  and  stones,  and  fishes,  and  all  other 
objects,  the  employment  of  a  heart-rending  terminology  appears  to  be 
inevitable.  My  own  notion  is,  that  if  such  subjects  are  much  discussed 
in  the  general  Academy,  instead  of  in  the  section  room,  the  Academy 
will  not  become  a  popular  institution,  and  will  not  in  that  particular 
serve  a  large  public  use. 
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I  most  heartily  hope  that  no  one  of  those  who  have  given  vahiable 
papers  upon  special  themes  will  imagine  that  the  editor  of  the  propo- 
sition subjected  this  evening  undervalues  their  special  work.  On  the 
contrary,  he  confesses  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  ability  and  the 
care  and  the  memory  involved  in  such  studies.  He  is  speaking  from 
another  standpoint,  the  standpoint  of  the  unscientific  public,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  The  question  now  being,  "  What  can  be  done  or 
devised  to  render  the  Academy  most  deservedly  and  usefully  popular  ?" 
I  bespeak  patience  and  consideration  for  the  unskilled  majority,  who, 
in  a  scientific  sense,  hardly  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left. 
They  are  entitled  to  reap  benefits  from  this  institution.  I  bespeak 
consideration  for  a  considerable  number  who  would  gladly  keep  pace 
with  the  advancement  of  scientific  research,  and  certainly  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  is  on  in  the  world  of  research.  You  will  commend 
your  work  to  them, — and  you  will  vindicate  the  necessity  for  your 
existence,  if  you  are  able  to  furnish  them  with  authentic  scientific  infor- 
mation— month  by  month — in  a  language  shorn  of  technicalities,  and 
bereft  of  a  puzzling  terminology.  It  is  evident  that  the  press  must 
furnish  the  means  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific  or  other  knowledge. 
No  other  means  is  at  all  adequate.  And  as  a  general  rule  the  press 
is  anxious  to  obtain  authentic  and  carefully  prepared  news.  And  cer- 
tainly no  news  is  of  more  interest  to  the  intelligent  reader  than  that 
which  concerns  the  progress  of  science  and  invention. 

It  is  with  some  misgivings,  because  I  do  not  know  how  the  Academy 
will  view  the  proposition,  that  I  make  a  motion.  The  Academy  can 
at  least  propose  something  better,  or  can,  of  course,  reject  the  propo- 
sition altogether ;  but  I  make  the  motion  in  order  that  some  movement 
of  the  kind  may  be  started,  or  that  the  matter  may  be  discussed.  The 
motion,  Mr.  President,  is  this  : — 

I  St.  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Academy  be  in- 
structed to  subscribe,  on  behalf  of  the  Academy,  for  the  following 
periodicals,  viz.  : — The  Scientific  American,  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Science,  one  of  the  microscopical  journals,  and  such  other 
periodicals  as  may  now  be  designated,  and  that  the  Treasurer  be  direct- 
ed to  pay  said  subscription  from  the  funds  of  the  Academy. 

2d.  That  the  President  of  the  Academy  cause  to  be  prepared  under 
his  personal  supervision,  a  monthly  bulletin  of  all  matters  of  interest, 
each  under  its  own  appropriate  title,  taken  from  the  periodicals  before 
mentioned,  or  from  other  sources,  and  that  the  same  be  read  at  each 
stated  meeting  of  the  Academy  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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3d.  That  the  monthly  bulletins  of  the  Academy  be  ])repared  in 
enough  copies  to  supply  such  papers  of  the  local  press  as  are  willing 
to  publish  them.  And  that  the  representatives  of  the  local  press  be 
invited  to  so  far  lend  their  valuable  aid  to  the  diffusion  and  populariza- 
tion of  scientific  information. 


PRO  ET  (ZO'^—N'IMFORTE. 


The  information  contributed  by  a  writer  to  the  general  history  of 
Rochester,  by  Mr.  Peck,  in  a  single  paragraph  of  twenty-seven  lines, 
about  some  of  the  early  dentists  in  that  city,  is  characterized  by  some 
grave  faults,  and  by  at  least  one  excellence — brevity.  Certainly,  brevity, 
with  clearness  and  precision  of  statement,  is  of  the  last  importance  in 
any  kind  of  historical  writing,  in  which  ambiguity  and  occasional  in- 
vention with  uncertain  results,  are  about  equally  baneful.  The  writer 
of  that  contribution,  perhaps,  escapes  criticism  on  that  point ;  but 
brevity  will  sometimes  become  a  vice,  notwithstanding  it  has  the  neces- 
sary qualities  of  precision  and  clearness,  as  when  a  writer,  whether  from 
indolence  or  non-interest,  fails  to  search  out  and  explore  that  which 
he  could  learn  by  exertion,  and  which  is  of  importance  to  make  his 
article  interesting  or  valuable  ;  or,  at  the  last,  he  allows  himself  to  be 
hurried  for  "  copy  "  urgently  demanded  for  the  printer,  fails  to  state  all 
that  he  does  know,  and  which  it  is  important  that  others  should  know ; 
or,  thirdly,  he  really  forgets  some  important  facts  and  names,  and  is 
unable  to  recall  and  interpolate  them  somewhere  in  the  printer's  last 
proofs.  It  is  amazing  that  the  compiler  should  trust  so  entirely  to  his 
memory  of  men  and  things  of  his  own  time,  of  whom  he  was  expected 
to  know  more  than  he  relates,  or  for  some  such  excuse  as  has  been 
suggested,  fails  even  to  name  them !  It  is  not  likely  that  the  few  sur- 
viving members  of  the  profession  who  were  in  practice  in  Rochester 
before  he  began  there  in  1847,  can  or  will  excuse  his  negligence  in  that 
particular.  If  no  one  expected  that  he  could  explore  back  of  the  time 
that  ended  his  clues  in  a  mythical  practice  in  hardly  a  less  mysterious, 
itinerating  dentist,  whose  name  cannot  be  found,  he  writes,  in  a  directory 
for  1827,  is  it  unsafe  to  assume  that  perhaps  that  man  had  become  a 
resident  of  Rochester,  or  made  that  place  a  center,  at  least,  of  his  profes- 
sional rounds  in  1834?  The  compiler's  contribution  to  the  history  of 
dentistry  in   that  locality — short,  clear  and  comprehensive,  as  far  as  it 
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goes — nevertheless  suggests  inferences  and  conjectures  (idle  enough 
now)  which  should  have  been  forestalled,  if  possible,  by  further  search ; 
and  one  reasonable  inference  is,  that  Dr.  Bigelow's  name  may  possibly 
be  found  in  the  directory  for  1834,  when  Rochester  was  erected  a  city. 
Did  the  compiler  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  ?  If  he  did  consult  that 
directory,  and  did  not  find  Dr.  Bigelow's  name,  nor  the  name  of  any 
dentist,  why  don't  he  mention  that  hiatus  ?  (Among  a  great  many 
things  that  came  to  light  in  our  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  Semi- 
centennial celebration  in  Rochester,  was  a  statement,  in  a  respectable 
city  paper,  that  a  directory  of  the  city  was  published  in  1834.)  But  to 
another  phase  of  the  compiler's  work. 

We  have  said  that  the  compiler  omits  more  than  he  tells.  If  he  has 
failed  to  gather  all  that  would  throw  light  on  a  mythical  subject,  he  can 
be  excused  if  he  has  done  the  best  he  could  with  material  at  hand  ; 
but  what  excuse  has  the  compiler  of  that  which  ought  to  be  important 
in  a  purely  historical  contribution,  not  to  write  up,  at  least,  a  compre- 
hensive sketch  of,  as  it  were,  the  year-marks  of  progress  in  the  occa- 
sional sharp,  telling  and  lime-proved  advances  (having  faint  and  nearly 
unintelligible  beginnings,  and  not  with  full-rounded  and  successful 
achievements)  with  which  one  or  two  of  the  dentists  he  mentions  were 
undoubtedly  identified  }  Does  he  consider  such  matter  inconsistent 
(certainly  it  can  hardly  be  irrelevant)  with  the  precise  objects  of  the 
history  he  writes,  if  names,  dates,  and  years  of  practice  were  all  that  is 
required  ?  Is  it  Hkely  that  Mr.  Peck  limited  him  to  the  Httle  exact 
information  he  could  gather  from  the  directory  of  the  village  for  1827, 
and  the  city  directories  since,  beginning  with  T834?  Did  it  not  occur 
to  him  before  he  began  that  something  more  was  demanded  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  pubHc,  not  to  mention  dentists,  that  he  has  not  so  far  accom- 
plished ?  But  he  has  not  exhausted  (if  he  tried  to  exhaust)  what  some 
of  those  directories  tell,  viz.,  that  there  were  such  co-partnerships  of 
dentists  as  "  Beers  &  Wilson,"  "  Morgan  and  Wilson,"  "  Knower 
&  Rahn,"  etc.,  in  Rochester!  Writing  without  having  seen  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Peck's  history,  and  getting  satisfaction  about  some  conjectures 
which  have  arisen  concerning  the  plan  of  that  work,  of  course,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know — for  instance,  whether  the  contribution  about 
the  lawyers  in  early  times,  is  mainly  a  mere  statement  or  not,  that  such 
and  such  men  practiced  in  Rochester,  survived  or  died  (literally  or 
metaphorically)  among  the  crowd  that  came  after  them.  We  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  however  some  may  have  suffered  a  metaphorical 
death,  not   a  lew    are  found  surviving  in  its  pages,  and  credited  with 
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those  abilities,  energies,  learning,  and  unconcjuerable  lofty  ambitions, 
which  dignified  the  profession  they  loved  and  labored  to  ennoble  ;  were 
respected  by  their  contemporaries  wherever  known — useful  in  the  com- 
munity— jealous  for  the  best  interests  of  the  village  and  city — aiding  in 
framing  municipal  government  and  sustaining  it — zealous  in  all  private 
and  public  concerns.  If  that  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  we  will  consider 
what  the  contribution  probably  has  to  say  about  the  pioneer  doctors. 
That  must  certainly  mention  not  only  their  names,  but  whatever  of 
public  interest  and  concern  made  some  of  them  distinguished  in  found- 
ing the  county  and  city  medical  societies  ;  casting  their  prominent 
influence  to  bring  St.  Mary's  and  the  City  Hospitals  into  existence,  and 
other  charities — one  of  whom  in  later  years  was  sent  to  the  Legislature 
as  a  senator,  and  secured  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Rochester, 
and  the  Idiot  Asylum  for  Syracuse. 

So  great  an  historian  as  the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  who,  it  is  widely 
known,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  prodigious  learning  as  skill  in  gather- 
ing and  marshalling  the  facts  related,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  writing, 
did  not  escape  the  criticism,  that  he  allowed  his  personal  political 
convictions  and  prejudices  to  color  the  natural  picture  he  assayed 
to  paint,  somewhat  with  the  distemper,  tinted  with  the  higher  lights  of 
fancy  of  the  artist,  unduly  emphasizing  in  the  details  some  things  which 
should  have  been  kept  subordinate.  But  he  nowhere  failed  to  inform 
himself  thoroughly  of  the  different  phases  of  his  subject ;  and  never 
omitted  one  character,  however  inferior  or  obscure,  in  the  times  of 
which  he  wrote,  who  had  the  least  adventitious  importance  among  the 
powers  which  shaped  the  destinies  of  England.  Carlyle  says,  in  the 
Professor  of  Old  Clothes :  "  Fantasy  is  thine  eye,  with  its  color-giving 
retina,  healthy  or  diseased,  and  colors  with  its  own  hues  our  Httle  islet 
of  Time." 

Considerations  of  the  general  subject  of  history  have  already 
lengthened  this  paper  to  the  limits  contemplated  for  it.  But  it  may 
not  tax  any  one  who  may  peruse  it,  if  one  or  two  thoughts  should  be 
added  which  have  an  incidental  interest,  and,  possibly,  some  more  or 
less  value,  if  not  to  the  reader,  at  least  to  the  writer.  For  some  may 
think  that  the  paper  has  been  so  far  prolonged  from  some  personal 
prejudice  against  the  compiler  of  the  brief  historical  sketch  of  dentists 
and  dentistry  in  Mr.  Peck's  general  history,  and  that  that  prejudice 
gives  color  and  undue  emphasis  to  the  writer's  opinion  of  its  defects. 
He  (the  writer)  begs  leave  to  take  refuge,  with  no  affected  and  insincere 
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modesty,  under  the  shadow  cast  by  the  great  men  just  referred  to,  and 
the  quotation  from  one.  Prejudices  are  natural  in  every  one,  and 
govern  too  much  the  character  of  our  relations  to  one  another.  We 
sometimes  speak  of  instinctive  and  invincible  prejudice.  Now,  indeed, 
whatever  instinct  which  tends  merely  to  separate  men  is  excusable,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  hinder  or  prevent  them  from  being  tolerant  of  one 
another  and  coming  together,  either  through  fortuitous  circumstances 
or  otherwise  innocent  causes.  But  invincible  prejudice  is  as  wicked  as 
unreasonable,  because  too  often  it  would  traduce,  injure,  or  even 
destroy  whom  it  proceeds  to  hate.  The  writer  has  personally  known 
the  compiler  of  the  contribution  which  has  been  the  subject  of  these 
criticisms,  for  many  years,  and  has  often  been  in  famihar  and  friendly 
Intercourse  with  him,  and  denies  explicitly  that  he  has  ever  received 
the  least  provocation  to  think  of  or  mention  him  in  an  unfriendly  spirit ; 
and  the  writer  does  not  remember  that  he  ever  differed  with  him  in 
opinions  till  now.  But  as  men  have  different  opinions  in  politics,  and 
remain  friends,  so  the  writer  has  known  even  violent  differences  in 
pohtical  convictions  between  brothers  to  be  accompanied  with  those 
affectionate  feehngs  and  sentiments  for  each  other  which  belong  to  the 
family  relation — and  are  not  the  representatives  of  the  art  and  science 
of  dentistry  a  Brotherhood  ! 

But  one  thmg  more.  The  annals  of  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dentistry  tell  us  that  H.  N.  Fenn,  M.  D.,  W.  H.  Dwindle,  M.  D.,  and 
C.  C.  Allen,  M.  D.,  received  the  degreen  of  "  Honorary  Graduate  "  in 
1847  from  that  oldest  of  all  dental  colleges;  and  in  1848  the  same 
college  conferred  the  same  distinguished  honor  on  J.  B.  Beers  and  E.  F, 
Wilson,  both  of  Rochester,  "  for  very  high  professional  worth." 

And  Dr.  L.  W.  Bristol  says,  in  his  highly  interesting  "Personal 
Recollections,  pubHshed  in  the  last  December  number  of  the  Inde- 
pendent  Practitioner :  "  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  that  I  was  one 
of  the  four  men  who  shook  hands  on  the  platform  of  the  station  at 
Trenton  Falls,  pledging  ourselves  to  go  home  and  set  to  work  to  found 
the  Western  New  York  Dental  Association,  and  to  invite  all  practicing 
dentists  west  of  Cayuga  Bridge.  This  we"  did,  and  the  call  was  signed 
by  B.  T.  Whitney,  Buffalo  ;  George  E.  Hays,  Buffalo  ;  E.  F.  JVi/son, 
Rochester ;  L.  W.  Bristol,  Lockport." 

R.  McG. 

Summit,  New  Jerskv,  March  25,  1885. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE    BOSTON    VEGETABLE     AN.^:STHEriC     COMPANY'S 

"  VAPOR." 


[The  following  half  of  a  "  reply  to  report  of  alleged  analyses,"  etc.,  published  in 
the  January  number  of  this  Journal,  is  given  all  the  room  that  a  periodical  of  in- 
frequent issne  can  possibly  afford,  and  live.  It  is  unnecessary  in  correspondence  of 
this  kind  to  repeat,  even  for  criticism,  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  other  side. 
Something  should  be  left  to  the  reader,  for,  if  interested  at  all,  he  will  read  for 
himself  and  make  his  own  deductions.  To  all  our  correspondents  we  would  say — 
"  Make  it  short."] 


But  we  now  come  to  the  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most 
remarkable,  part  of  the  proceedings,  viz.,  the  experiments,  in  which  the 
analysts  (both  of  them  representatives  or  attaches  of  rival  establish- 
ments for  the  sale  of  pure  nitrous  oxide)  exhibited  a  lamentable  indif- 
ference to  the  principles  of  fair  play ;  and,  when  compelled  to  admit 
certain  results,  they  so  befogged  their  admissions  with  probabilities, 
misstatements,  and  gratuitous  deductions,  that  their  decision  is  just 
about  as  conclusive  and  practically  useful  in  setthng  any  controversy 
as  the  experiment  of  the  "  three  wise  men  of  Gotham  who  went  to  sea 
in  a  bowl."  In  the  first  instance  we  have  to  notice  the  injustice,  un- 
truthfulness and  contradiction  which  characterize  these  extraordmary 
and  untrustworthy  documents.  Prof.  Mayr,  after  crediting  our  Vege- 
table Anaesthetic  with  99  per  cent,  of  nitrous  oxide,  reports  the  remain- 
ing I  per  cent,  to  be  "  either  etheral  chloride,  probably  methyl  or  ethal 
chloride,  or  a  trace  of  chloroform."  Prof.  Mayr  certainly  cannot  be 
complimented  on  his  perspicuity  and  reHability  as  an  analyst  if  he  can- 
not arrive  at  a  more  definite  ^oonclusion  than  these  probabiHties.  But 
we  most  emphatically  deny  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  chloroform  in  any 
shape,  and  defy  Prof.  Mayr,  or  any  other  analyst,  to  find  it  in  any  of 
our  cylinders.  Had  there  been  any  chloroform  in  our  Vapor,  the 
asphyxiation  of  the  rabbit  would  have  occurred  much  sooner,  instead 
of  prolonging  the  anaesthetic  condition. 
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His  next  charge  (for  he  has  not  the  impertinence  to  make  it  in  any 
direct  or  tangible  way)  is,  that  our  gas  is  obtained  from  hamameHs  and 
herbs  of  the  same  family.  In  reply,  we  most  distinctly  state  that 
hamamelis  never  formed  a  portion  of  our  formula,  nor  have  we  ever 
professed  that  it  entered  the  combination  of  our  fluid  extracts  ;  so  that 
his  statement  that  we  claimed  hamamelis  to  be  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  our  Anaesthetic  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact,  and  is  simply  the 
outcome  of  his  own  fertile  imagination. 

We  have  now  reached  what  he  terms  his  conclusive  tests.  He  found 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  Vegetable  Anaesthetic  to  be  1.5 1,  and  that  of 
pure  nitrous  oxide  1.52,  making  the  difference  to  be  one  per  cent., 
which  he  admits  to  consist  of  the  Hghter  volatile  vapors,  and  to  contain 
no  trace  of  chloroform.  But  in  this  matter  again,  our  scientific  tria 
juncta  in  uno  commit  a  most  flagrant  error  ;  for,  chloroform  being  a 
vapor  much  heavier  than  nitrous  oxide,  how  could  its  presence  make 
the  gas  lighter  or  more  volatile  than  nitrous  oxide  ?  After  treating  the 
Vegetable  Anaesthetic  by  organic  analysis,  he  declared  it  to  contain 
a  trace  of  chlorine,  and  organic  volatile  hydrocarbons.  He  then  sub- 
jected the  gas  to  certain  physiological  experiments,  the  results  of  which 
he  describes  as  emitting  a  pleasant  odor  of  a  volatile  organic  ether  in 
traces  ;  as  having  the  general  and  ordinary  effect  of  nitrous  oxide  in 
every  single  particular ;  as  not  having  any  more  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
after-effects  than  pure  nitrous  oxide  ;  and,  finally,  as  having  an  effect 
upon  the  heart  shghtly  stronger  than  pure  nitrous  oxide."  To  this  last 
finding  we  must  enter  a  most  emphatic  denial,  as  being  entirely  un- 
founded, the  action  of  the  Vegetable  Anaesthetic  being  more  anodyne 
and  soothing  than  stimulating  or  exciting,  infinitely  safer,  and  having 
much  less  re-actionary  influence  than  pure  nitrous  oxide,  or  other 
anaesthetics.  Prof.  Mayr,  in  summing  up,  offensively  and  erroneously 
calls  our  Vegetable  Anaesthetic  "  impure  nitrous  oxide,"  the  word 
impure,  in  this  sense,  conveying  the  idea  that  our  Auitsthetic  is  injurious 
and  unpleasant — a  direct  contradiction  to  his  other  conclusions. 

Prof.  Martin  Z.  Griftin  (Prof.  Mayr's  colleague),  taking  the  gas  from 
the  same  cylinder,  arrives  at  very  different  conclusions,  and  in  his 
analysis  of  the  Anaesthetic  Company's  Vapor,  found  it  to  contain,  in  his 
first  determination,  91.08  per  cent,  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  in  the  second 
90.00  per  cent.,  a  difterence,  as  compared  with  Prof.  xVIayr's,  of  10  per 
cent.,  but  he  does  not  say  of  what  this  jo  per  cent,  consists.  Prof. 
Griflin  also  made  tests  for  nitric  oxide,  nitric  dioxide,  carbon  dioxide. 
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oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  atmospheric  air,  but  he  says  that  not  a  trace  of 
either  was  found,  entirely  negativing  Dr.  Ross's  allegation  that  the 
Anaesthetic  either  contained  air,  or  was  diluted  nitrous  oxide. 

We  are  sui)i)orted  in  our  claims,  not  only  b}^  the  testimony  of  the 
most  eminent  i)hysicians,  surgeons  and  dentists  from  all  i)arts  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  the  analysis  of  Prof.  James  F.  Babcock,  of  Boston, 
an  authority  which  no  one  will  dispute  or  doubt.  As  analytical  and 
consulting  chemist,  State  assayer  and  inspector  of  liquors,  late  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  Boston  University,  and  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy,  he  has  few,  if  any,  superiors  in  scientific  research,  and  a 
practical  experience  which  our  "  so-called "  experts  do  not  claim  to 
have  enjoyed ;  his  experience  and  practice  in  relation  to  chemical  and 
dental  science,  as  well  as  his  proved  skill  in  analysis,  give  his  indorse- 
ment a  weight  which  will  be  acknowledged  everywhere  and  by  every 
one.     He  says  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  made  a  chemical  examination  of  the  contents 
of  a  cylinder  containing  one  hundred  gallons  of  the  Anaesthetic  manu- 
factured by  your  company,  and  find  that  the  same  consists  of  a  basis 
of  nitrous  oxide,  combined  with  the  active  volatile  principles  of  several 
well-known  vegetable  anodynes  and  sedatives,  which  are  calculated  to 
increase  its  efficiency.  I  find  the  Anaesthetic  to  be  free  from  chloroform 
(which  has  sometimes  been  detected  in  compressed  gas),  and  that  it  is 
likewise  free  from  any  dangerous  or  objectionable  constituents.  I 
cheerfully  recommend  this  Anaesthetic  to  dentists,  surgeons  and  others, 
as  worthy  of  general  confidence.  James  F.  Babcock. 

4  State  Street,  Boston. 

We  are  well  content  to  let  the  merits  of  the  Vegetable  Anaesthetic 
speak  for  themselves,  and  calmly  and  confidently  await  the  professional 

as  well  as  the  popular  verdict. 

Robert  J.  Hunter, 
(for  the  Boston  Vegetable  Anaesthetic  Company, 
March  7,  1885.  15  Harvard  Place,  Boston. 


MAYO'S  ANAESTHETIC— THORNDIKE'S  CERTIFICATE. 


I  have  before  me  two  pamphlets,  one  entitled  "  Mayo's  Compound 
Vegetable  Anaesthetic,  discovered  by  Dr.  U.  K.  Mayo,  April,  1883  "; 
the  other,  the  "  Second  Edition,"  entitled  "  The  Vegetable  Anaesthetic, 
*     *     *     discovered  by  Dr.  U.  K.  Mayo,  1883." 


Correspondence.  5  7 

In  the  first  is  a  statement  over  the  signature  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Thorn- 
dike,  dated  August  15,  1883,  as  follows  : 

This  certifies  that  I  removed  from  the  back  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Moore  a  tumor  weighing 
two  pounds  and  three-quarters.  It  was  situated  over  the  left  scapula.  The  Mme 
occupied  in  removing  it,  and  dressing  the  wound,  was  22  minutes.  The  patient 
was  insensible  during  the  whole  operation,  and  came  out  from  the  influence  of  the 
anesthetic  speedily  and  perfectly,  without  nausea  or  any  ill  effects.  The  agent 
used  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Mayo,  the  dentist,  who  claims  that  it  is  a  new  discovery 
of  his  own.  Wm.  H.  Thorndike,  M.  D., 

92  Boylston  Street. 

In  the  second  edition,  distributed  since  Dr.  Thorndike's  death,  I  find 
the  following  statement,  dated  August  15,  1883,  over  the  name  of  Dr. 
Thorndike  : 

This  certifies  that  I  removed  in  the  back  of  iVIr.  J.  D.  Moore  a  tumor  weighing 
two  pounds  and  three-quarters.  It  was  situated  over  the  left  scapula.  The  time 
occupied  in  removing  it,  and  in  dressing  the  wound,  was  22  minutes.  The  patient 
was  insensible  during  the  whole  operation,  and  came  out  from  the  influence  of  the 
anaesthetic  speedily  and  perfectly,  without  nausea  or  any  ill  effects.  The  agent 
used  was  prepared  by  Dr.  U.  K.  Mayo,  the  dentist,  who'claims  that  it  is  a  new  dis- 
covery of  his  own.     i  consider  this  anmsthetic  the  safest  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Wh.  H.  Thorndike,  M.  D., 

1)2  Boylston  Street. 

Both  of  these  statements  bear  the  same  date  (August  15,  1883),  and 
both  refer  to  the  same  operation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  certificate,  as  printed  in  the  first  edition,  is  a 
simple  statement  of  what  occured  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  but  ex- 
presses no  opinion  of  the  value  of  Mayo's  gas.  In  the  second  edition 
of  Dr.  Thorndike's  statement,  besides  some  unimportant  verbal  changes, 
we  find  the  following  added  :  "  I  consider  this  anaesthetic  the  safest  the 
world  has  yet  seen." 

To  those  who  knew  Dr.  Thorndike  even  by  reputation,  that  he 
should  make  such  a  declaration  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  this  gas, 
based  on  a  single  experiment,  is  beyond  belief,  and  the  only  inference 
possible  is  that  some  one  interested  in  the  sale  of  this  gas  has  been 
dishonest  enough  to  make  the  change  shown  in  Dr.  Thorndike's 
statement,  relying  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  not  living  to  dispute  the 
falsehood.  It  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  the  "  statement  "  as 
first  printed  was  very  carefully  prepared,  and  contained  nothing  of 
much  value  to  proprietors  of  the  gas,  and  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
exactness  of  expression  to  be  expected  from  a  gentleman  so  eminent  in 
the  profession  as  Dr.  W.  H.  Thorndike.  As  printed  in  the  second 
edition,  the  added  line  contains  the  strongest  possible  expression  of 
approval  of  this  gas,  such  as  no  one  but  the  merest  charlatan  would 
give  on  the  test  of  a  single  case. 
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In  this  (ximmuniration  1  have  not  entered  into  any  discussion  oi  the 
merits  of  different  anivsthetics  ;  but  it  is  i)roper  that  the  attention  of 
the  dental  profession  should  be  called  to  this  statement,  that  it  may  not 
be  misled  by  the  fraudulent  use  of  a  name  held  in  such  high  honor  as 
that  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Thorndike.  X. 

Boston.  Mass.,  March  12,  1885. 


CONDUCTOR  S  DEPARTMENT. 

CONTRIBUTORS  AND  COLABORATORS. 


Heretofore  lists  of  "  contributors  and  colaborators"  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Lidepende7it  Practitmier  and  Archives  of  Dentistry  only, 
a  privilege  that  must  now  be  shared  with  the  Odontographic  Journal. 
Elsewhere  in  this  number  may  be  found  contributions  from  not  only 
well-known  and  highly  esteemed  members  of  our  own  profession,  but 
also  from  equally  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  members  of  other 
professions — ^journalism,  law,  dramatic  art,  medicine.  These  gentlemen 
are  rarely  heard  from  on  dental  topics  ;  but  when  that  is  the  case  they 
are  particular  as  to  the  place  of  publication.  In  choosing  the  Odonto- 
graphic Journal  they  have  shown  superior  judgment,   and  will  be 

heartily  endorsed  therein  by  the  unprejudiced  reader.     Selah. 

»  •  ♦ 

"  HOLD,    ENOUGH." 


Dr.  H.  S.  Miller,  one  of  our  heretofore  highly  esteemed  neighbors, 
has  gone  amiss,  and  in  so  doing  has  not  only  astonished  but  astounded 
his  more  staid  associates.  He  has  twins— a  couple,  two,  a  pair,  01, 
as  he  tells  it,  "a  brace "  of  fine  boys.  Ordinarily,  members  of  the 
dental  profession  get  such  articles  slowly,  deliberately,  and  one  at  a 
time  ;  but  now  that  this  ancient  and  honored  practice  has  been  set 
aside,  it  behooves  every  one  of  us  to  put  his  house  in  order,  and  be 
ready  to  leave  at  the  first  cry  of  warning.  Dentistry,  as  all  know,  is  a 
lucrative  occupation,  and  if  industriously  followed  a  life-time  or  so, 
easily  enables  each  and  every  one  of  its  devotees  to  retire  from  active 
practice,  and  enter  at  once  upon  the  satisfaction  that  comes  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  he  is  dead ;  and  yet  we  fail  to  find  any  good  reason 
for  wishing  the  practice  in  question  wide-spread  success.  All  concerned 
have  our  kmdest  wishes ;  nevertheless,  in  the  interests  of  a  long- 
suffering  profession,  we  protest  against  further  attempts  to  add  in 
this  way  to  our  already  overcrowded  ranks.  A  repetition  may  necessi- 
tate the  reading  of  the  riot  act. 


Ccviductor' s   Department.  ^() 

NOTICP:— THE   15TH  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Beginning  with  this  number,  the  Odon'jographic  Journal  will  Vje 
issued  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  instead  of  the  ist  as  heretofore. 
Each  number  will  bear  on  its  back  the  name,  and  date  of  issue. 


KANSAS  CITY  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 


The  graduates  of  this  year  are  W.  M.  Dunning  and  H.  P.  Parr. 
Wyandotte;  Jno.  E.  Crozier,  Lee's  Summit;  J.  W.  Buchanan,  Kansas 
City.  The  FacuUy  prize  of  $25  for  the  Vjest  examination  was  awarded 
W.  M  Dunning  ;  the  Pearson  prize  of  Varney  Pluggers  for  best  exami- 
nation in  dental  pathology  and  oral  surgery,  to  H.  P.  Parr. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND— DENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Annual  Commencement,  1885,  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
Seventy-Eighth  Annual  Session  of  the  University,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Baltimore,  March  17th.  The  Dean,  Professor  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas, 
read  the  mandamus  and  announced  the  graduates ;  the  Hon.  S. 
Teackle  WaUis,  Provost  of  the  University,  conferred  the  degrees  and 
awarded  the  prizes  ;  and  Prof.  R.  Dorsey  Coale  delivered  the  address. 
Following  is  the  hst  of  graduates,  36  in  number  : 


Bailey,  Madison  A South  Carolina 

Beadles,  E.  Payson Virginia 

Bradford,  Henry  Clinton  Virginia 

Brown,  Claude  D Virginia 

Carlisle,  John  P South  Carolina 

Carter,  Joseph  W Missouri 

Comegys,  Thomas  M Tennessee 

Cooke,  Frank  J Texas 

Dorset,  Willie  Edward  Virginia 


Josselyn,  M.  D.,  Eli  E...New  Brunswick 

Kloeber,  John  S Viri^^inia 

Matthews,  Augustus North  Carolina 

McQuown,  Robert  T Virginia 

McQuown,  M'^illiam  P Virginia 

Norwood,  Wm.  Mcintosh S.  Carolina 

Parker,  Will  W Minnesota 

Pitts,  Henry  Clay N.  Carolina 

Perkins,  ( 'apers  D Georgia 


Fournier,  Jr.,  .Joseph New  York      Hanson,  .Ir.,  James  M W.Virginia 

Groshans,  Ferdinand Maryland       Rutledge,  Brooks S.Carolina 

Ilebbell,  Charles  W Maryland      Schaer,  Charles  T Maryland 

Helm,  John  W Maryland      Trapp,  Wm.  Sherman Pennsylvania 

Hill,  Charles  E Australia      Twitchell,  iMed.  A Minnesota 

Hougland,  Ulysses  Sylvester Indiana      Wangemann,  Albert Germany 

Howland,  Clarence  Henry..  D.Columbia      Welch,  Floyd  J    Virginia 

Howlett,  A.  Hersey Pennsylvania   I   Wegge,  William  F Wisconsin 

Hundley,  Peyton Virginia    I    Wood,  Frank  l>e  Boy Maim' 

Number  of  matriculates  during  session  of  1884-85,  -         -     74- 
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DENTAL  DKPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF   IOWA. 


This  institution,  situated  at  Iowa  City,  la.,  graduated  its  third  class 
March  loth. 

The  annual  address  was  deHvered  by  Hon.  John  P.  Stoneman,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  the  valedictory  address  by  Emory  L.  Brooks  ;  the 
diplomas  were  conferred  by  President  Pickard.  At  the  close  of  the 
exercises  a  banquet  was  given  at  the  St.  James'  Hotel.  Folllowing  is 
a  list  of  the  graduates  : 

Emory  L.  Hiookts,  Vinton;  Henry  Clemens,  Homstead  ;  II.  M.  Dalzell,  Daven- 
port; L.  K.  Fnllerton,  Waterloo;  G.  E.  Fisher,  Red  Oak;  II.  A.  Harlan,  Hills- 
boro;  John  P.  Hunt,  Burlington;  J.  C.  Holland,  M.  D.,  Danville;  J.  C.  Mitten, 
Wilton  Junction ;  H.  M.  McAlister,  Davenport ;  J.  A.  Ross,  Murray  ;  F.  H. 
Rule,  Ackley;  H.  H.Smith,  Mount  Pleasant;  J.  L.  Small,  Columbus  Junction; 
C.  G.  Thomas,  Stuart,  all  of  Iowa ;  and  S.  R.  Wagoner,  Dillon,  of  Montana. 


THE  "AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  DINNER"  IN  ANOTHER  ROLE. 


The  following  abstract  of  an  editorial  in  the  World  will  interest 
every  member  of  the  dental  profession,  and  especially  those  who 
happen  personally  to  know  the  sculptor : 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  in  artistic  circles  that  Dr.  N.  W. 
Kingsley,  an  eminent  dentist  of  New  York  and  a  member  of  the  Lotos, 
is  gifted  with  much  more  than  ordinary  ability  as  a  sculptor,  and  when 
a  short  time  ago  it  was  announced  that  he  had  completed  a  bronze 
bust  of  the  President  of  the  club,  his  fellow-members  became  curious. 
Last  night  it  was  unveiled  and  formally  presented  to  and  accepted  by 
the  club.  Col.  Thomas  W^  Knox  made  the  presentation  speech,  and 
Vice-President  Frederick  R.  Lawrence  formally  accepted  the  bronze. 
The  artistic  merit  of  the  work  was,  however,  much  too  obvious  to  the 
club  members  to  allow  them  to  consent  to  anything  short  of  the 
appearance  of  the  sculptor.  Amid  much  applause  Dr.  Kingsley  made 
a  bow,  and  subsequently  a  very  neat  little  speech.  He  confessed  that 
he  began  the  task  of  modelling  the  features  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  in 
clay  last  October.  His  idea  at  the  time  was,  he  said,  to  "  make  the 
bust  of  a   minister   to   England."     Later  on  he  modified  his  intention, 
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and  concluded  to  animate  his  clay  to  the  form  of  a  United  States 
senator.  But  then,  on  reflection,  he  concluded  that  there  were  many 
senators  and  only  one  President  of  the  Lotus  Club,  so  he  decidedjto 
make  a  bust  of  "  that  official."  There  was  but  one  opinion  expressed 
concerning  Dr.  Kingsley's  work.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to 
be  masterly.  The  likeness  to  the  original  has  been  perfectly  caught, 
but  without  any  sacrifice  of  freedom  of  treatment.  All  critics — and 
the  Lotus  Club  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  critics — united  in  praising 
the  work. 


At  the  New  York  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  a  mechanical  trade  is  given  each  pupil.  The  boys  are  instructed 
in  painting,  cabinet-making,  painting  and  glazing,  shoemaking,  garden- 
ing and  baking ;  the  girls  in  dressmaking,  tailoring,  all  kinds  of 
domestic  sewing,  and  the  various  kinds  of  housework.  There  are 
vacancies  in  the  institution  that  all  interested  in  this  class  of  unfortu- 
nates are  urged  to  try  to  fill. 


MEETINGS. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vllth  District  Dental 
Society  will  be  held  in  Rochester,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  28th 
and  29th,  1885.     Members  of  the  profession  are  invited  to  be  present. 

Chas.  T.  Howard,  Rec.  Secretary. 

The  Vth  District  Dental  Society  met  at  Utica,  the  7th  and  8th  inst. 

The  Nebraska  State  Dental  Society  meets  at  Lincoln  May  12.  1885. 

The  Twenty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society  will  be  held  at  Peoria,  111.,  commencing  Tuesday,  May  12th. 
1885,  continuing  four  days. 

The  State  Board  ol  Dental  E.xaminers  will  be  at  the  National  Hotel 
at  10  A.  M.  Monday,  May  nth,  at  which  time  candidates  for  examina- 
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tion  must  present  themselves  punctually.    The  examinations  will  occupy 
until  Thursday,  May  14th.  J.  W.  Wassall,  Sec'y, 

103  State  Street,  Chicago. 


NEW  YORK   STATE  SOCIETY. 


The  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  meet  at  Albany, 
May  13th  and  14th,  1885,  The  Board  of  Censors  will  meet  at  the 
same  place,  Tuesday,  May  12th.  No  examinations  will  be  held  during 
the  sessions  of  the  society. 


PELLETS. 


■•  Pond's  Extract" — a  water-lily, — Life, 

A  dead  give-away — Presenting  bodies  to  a  medical  college. — Life. 
''A  Mother  to  Mothers"  has  been  issued  in  book  form  by  T.  B.  Welch 
&  Son. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Brockway  was  called  upon  a  short  time  since  to  attend 
upon  the  fatal  illness  of  his  aged  father. 

The  president  of  our  State  Society  is  death  on  game — snipe  espec- 
ially.    He  doesn't  use  a  gun.     "  The  leg  is  particularly  juicy." 

Our  jolly  friend,  Dr.  O.  E.  Hill,  is  mighty  fond  of  "  sparkling  waters 
from  Underwood  Spring."     He  pulls  the  corks  with  his  teeth. 

Why  did  the  children  of  Israel  sprinkle  blood  on  the  door-posts  ? 
Please,  ma'am,  they  wanted  to  paint  the  town  red  — Life. 

The  well-knowm  English  physician  and  surgeon,  Dr.  WiUiam  Braith- 
waite,  founder  of  The  Retrospect  of  Medicine,  d^.Q^  at  his  home  in  Leeds, 
January  31,  1885. 

"  Thou  Quid  "  was  a  little  recitation  of  his  own,  the  whole  of  which 
Mr.  George  Fawcett  Rowe  does  not  care  to  see  in  print  at  present. 
Four  lines  may  be  found  on  another  page. 

A  Tennessee  doctor  wrote  a  certain  dealer  in  his  State  that  he  had 
heard  of  cocaine,  and  would  like  a  little  to  experiment  with.  "  If  not 
too  dear,"  ran  the  letter,  "  you  may  send  me  a  quart."  ' 
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Brockway's  wood-handle  pluggers  are  a  most  desirable  instrument. 
A  souvenir  of  a  recent  call  on  him  is  in  daily  use. 

In  his  article  in  the  Ai)ril  Indepeiide7tt  Practitioner,  Dr.  H.  D,  Miller 
effectually  demonstrates  his  ability  to  take  good  care  of  himself  and  his 
published  record.  He  courts  criticism,  but  it  must  be  backed  by 
"cold  fax." 

Plates  D  and  E  of  this  issue  complete  the  illustrations  of  "  An 
Outline  of  Vegetable  Histology,"  published  in  January.  Copies  of  the 
article,  including  five  full-page  plates,  may  be  had  of  the  publishers  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Roller,  the  discoverer  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  cocaine  hydio- 
chlorate,  wants  credit  not  only  for  its  successful  application  in  the  eye, 
but  also  to  the  vocal  cords.  And  what  is  more,  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  have  it 

We  hope  to  begin  in  a  future  issue  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on 
the  correction  of  irregularities  of  the  teeth  by  means  not  usually  em- 
ployed to  that  end.  Their  author  has  the  articles  in  preparation,  and 
the  publication  of  them  is  merely  a  matter  of  time. 

February  loth.  Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett  gave  the  Buffalo  Microscopical 
Club  a  taste  of  "Bacteria  of  the  Mouth."  The  "bug"  himself  was 
abroad,  and  immersion  sixths,  eighths  and  tenths  showed  him  in  all  his 
glory — also  in  glycerine  and  balsam. 

Keller,  of  cocaine  fame,  is  a  fighter.  He  recently  fought  a  fight 
with  one  of  his  fellows,  but  time  being  an  important  element  in  the 
case,  neglected  to  make  the  now  fashionable  local  application.  Pain- 
ful, but  not  dangerous.     Both  still  live 

He  seemed  to  tread  on  air,  and  kick 

With  haughty  feet  each  way, 
And  I  gazed  with  wonder  as  he  passed, 
And  admired  his  aristocratic  ca,st, 

As  [  greeted  liim  "  Good  day  " — 
But  all  he  said  was,  "  Hie."  —  Argo. 

Is  the  microscopist  as  well  a  scientist  ?  At  a  recent  meeting  the 
Buffalo  Microscopical  Club  said  "  Yes"  ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett,  one  of  its 
valued  members,  said  "  No."  The  club  turned  on  him  to  a  man. 
Like  the  colored  troops  of  history,  he  "  fought  nobly,"  but  the  Club 
wouldn't  have  it  that  way. 
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The  publishers  of  the  Odontooraphic  Journal  say  that  the  number 
ot'  paid-uj:)  subscriptions  tor  the  vohnne  beginning  with  this  number  is 
unprecedented.  Notwithstanding  this  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
they  are  quite  ready  to  enter  a  few  more  names  on  the  books. 

By  substituting  the  name  of  the  local  scientific  society  with  which  he 
may  be  identified  for  that  before  which  the  paper  was  read,  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Adams'  contribution  on  page  43  will  find  many  things  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  which  will  greatly  benefit  himself  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  scientific  work. 

We  have  yet  to  see  a  notice  of  a  little  improvement  in  the  Dental 
Cosmos  for  this  year — the  labeling  of  the  back  with  the  name  of  the 
journal,  the  month,  the  year.  With  this  aid  one  can  now  read  his  way 
to  what  he  needs  without  disturbing  every  other  number  in  the  file. 
Appreciating  the  innovation,  we  follow  suit. 

Prof.  Swing  declared,  in  a  recent  sermon,  that  Chicago  is  "  a  religious 
city,  containing  a  breadth  and  sweetness  of  the  Christian  faith  not  com- 
mon to  earth."  Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,  and  let  the  Chicagoans  get 
aboard.  Their  breadth  and  sweetness  will  never  be  properly  appreciated 
in  this  sinful  world. — Boston  Transcript. 

Never  ?     We  are  pleased  to  inform  the  Tra?iscript  man  that  a  West 

Shore   chariot  did  swing  low  ;  that  several  Chicagoans  did  get  aboard 

(they  got  something  else  too) ;  and  that  every  one  of  them   got   stuck 

in   the   snow  where    "breadth   and   sweetness"   (Psh)    were   "properly 

appreciated," — and  no  longer  ago  than.February  just  past. 

■  ^   -  .w-«* 
A  miss,  hair-wrist-toe-cratic  quite, 

Sat  by  a  lit-elbow, 

Hand  thought  as  later  grew  the  night, 

"  He  nose  eye  wish  he'd  go." 

But  he  chest  tongue  his  head  and  side, 

"  Why  arm  I  like  this  lamp  ?" 
"Oh,  you're  so  light,"  thumb  miss  replied 

Unto  the  fun-knee  scamp. 

"  No  !  I'm  thigh  flame  that  gives  de  light," 

The  bone  necks-claimed  with  glee, 
And  laughed  tooth  think  he  was  so  bright. 
V  "  Don't  waist  your  wit  on  me, 

"Or  you'll  leg-splode,"  cheek^coldly  said, 

"  But  ear  comes  pa — no  doubt 
Heel  take  you  forehead  dreadful  lamp 

And  quickly  put  you  out."—  Chicago  Sun. 
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DENTAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

SEVENTEENTH      ANNUAL      MEETING. 


FIRST    DAY — MORNING    SESSION. 


Geological  Hall,  Albany,") 
May  13,  1885.  ; 

The  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  met  at  the  time  and 
place  indicated  above,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  L.  S. 
Straw,  of  Newburgh. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Smart,  of  Albany,  by  request  of  the  President, 
invoked  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence. 

The  roll,  as  called  by  the  Secretary,  was  answered  to  by  the  following 
permanent  members :  Frank  Abbott,  F.  L.  Ames,  W,  H.  Atkinson, 
C.  Barnes,  W.  C.  Barrett,  E.  C.  Baxter,  C.  F.  W.  Bodecker,  E.  A. 
Bogue,  Albert  H.  Brockway,  Wm.  Carr,  W.  H.  Colgrove,  A.  Colton, 
C.  D.  Cook,  G.  C.  Daboll,  M.  E.  Ehiiendorf,  C.  E.  Francis, 
F.  French,  S.  D.  French,  C.  W.  Harreys,  O.  E.  Hill,  A.  M.  Holmes, 
Wm.  Jarvie,  N.  W.  Kingsley,  Geo.  E.  Lamb,  J.  Edw.  [Line,  B.  T. 
Mason,  H.  G.  Mirick,  F.  D.  Nellis,  S.  B.  Palmer,  J.  N.  Race,  B.  Rath- 
bun,    L.  W.  Rogers,    P.  Sloan,    A.  P.  Southwick,    C.  E.  Stacks,    L.  S. 


\ 
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Straw,  G.  W.  Tripp,   C.  K.  Van  Vleck,   VV.  F.  Winne,  and  Albert  M. 
Wright.  { 

The  following^delegates  reported  themselves  ])resent :  Frank  Abbott, 
E.  Parmly  Brown,  Chas.  S.  Butler,  Frank  B.  Darby,  J.  H.  Holly,  M.  L. 
Rhein,  B.  T.  Mason,  Chas.  F.  Ives,  F.  D.  Nellis,  Hyman  Rosa,  W.  C. 
Stewart,  A.  M.  Wright,  A.  C.  Rich,  E.  L.  Swartwout,  James  J.  Mills, 
Wm.  Wallace  Walker. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  were  read  by  the 
Secretary,  J.  Edw.  Line,  and  approved  as  read. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  through  its  Chairman,  W.  F, 
Winne,  reported  the  following  : 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  would  respectfully  report  that  it  secured 
Geological  Hall  for  the  meeting  on  the  12tli  inst.  of  the  Board  of  Censoi*^,  and  also 
for  the  meetings  of  this  Society  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.  The  Committee  would 
also  report  that  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.  has  a  large  exhibit 
of  the  latest  novelties  at  the  Delevan  House ;  that  Gideon  Sibley,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  a  fine  display  of  teeth  and  dental  goods  at  the  same  place ;  and  that 
the  Florence  Manufacturing  Co.  exhibits  a  series  of  "  prophylacti'c  "  tooth  brushes, 
and  their  new  dental  plate  brush,  at  rear  end  of  hall. 

The  Committee  has  examined  the  following  credentials,  and  found  them  correct, 
and  hereby  recommend  that  those  named  be  admitted  to  membership  : 

FirBt  District —    B.  C.  Nash,  New  York,  four  years. 

T.  A.  Fletcher,  New  York,  four  years. 
Second  District — E.  H.  Dickey,  Brooklyn,  four  years  (vice  E.  H.  Dickey). 

J.  H.  Holly,  Brooklyn,  four  years  (vice  J.  H.  Holly). 

J.  P.  Geran,  in  place  Dr.  Campbell,  one  year. 
Third  District —  C.  F.Wheeler,  Albany,  four  years  (vice  C.  H.  Boynton). 

'S.  P.Welch,  Lansingburg,  2  years  (vice  H.  A.  Hall,  suspended). 

P.  S.  Garvey,  Hudson,  four  years  (vice  S.  P.  Welch). 
Fourth  District— C.  E.  Stacks,  Glens  Falls,  four  years  (vice  F.  E.  Taylor). 

P.  W.  Weed,  Saratoga  Springs,  four  years  (vice  J.  H.  Collins). 

G.  E.  Lamb,  Port  Henry,  four  years  (vice  J.  H.  Burnett). 

A.  C.  Rich,  Saratoga  Springs,  four  years  (vice  A.  C.  Rich). 
Fifth  District —    A.  Better,  Utica,  two  years  (vice  B.  T.  Mason,  elected  in  '84 
to  permanent  membership). 

G.  L.  Curtis,  Syracuse,  four  years  (vice  C.  H.  Bennett). 

G.  V.  Emens,  Fulton,  four  years  (vice  J.  C.  House). 
Sixth  District —  W.  C.  Stewart,  Elmira,  four  years  (vice  L.  E.  Ireland). 

E.  D.  Downs,  Owego,  four  years. 
Seventh  District— C.  F.  Booth,  Canandaigua,  two  years*  (vice  J.  Edw.  Line). 


Elected  in  April,  1884. 
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Eighth  District — H.  A.  Birdsall,   Biiftalo,   four  years   (vice   M.  F.  Lenox,  wlio 

failed  to  qualify). 
F.  E.  Howard,  Buffalo,  four  years  (vice  J.  B.  Gates j. 
Homoeopathic  Medical,  Society  of  the  State  of  New  For/;— Henry  C.  Houghton, 

12  West  89tli  St.,  New  York,  current  year. 

[Signed]  WM.  F.  WINNE, 

EDWIN  C.  BAXTER, 

Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  President  called  members  from 
*'  labor  "  to  the  payment  of  dues,  giving  them  five  minutes  for  the  exer- 
cise of  that  privilege.  At  the  end  of  the  above  specified  time  the 
President  proceeded  to  the  delivery  of  the 

ANNUAL   ADDRESS. 

GENTLEMEN: — Through  your  kind  partiality  I  am  allowed  to 
address  you  for  the  third  time.  I  have  foreboding  that  you  made 
a  mistake,  but  accidents  will  sometimes  happen  even  in  well-regulated 
societies.  I  have  done  my  best  to  secure  a  good  attendance  of  listen- 
ing as  well  as  talking  members,  and  I  feel  assured  the  present  session 
will  mark  a  well-defined  epoch  in  the  advancement  of  dental  science. 

Progress  in  science  depends  upon  the  encouragement  indirectly 
given  to  educational  institutions  by  societies  entitled  to  be  ranked  as 
scientific,  and  directly  by  the  production  of  essays  and  discussions  be- 
fore organized  associations  composed  of  minds  laden  with  fruits  which 
ripen  only  by  years  of  toil. 

The  profession  of  dentistry  has  ceased  to  be  merely  mechanical, 
and  to-day  either  stands  side  by  side  with,  or  is  an  important  part  of, 
the  medical,  and  with  it,  looks  scientifically  into  the  hidden  arcana  of 
germ  life,  following  to  the  end  all  its  pathological  findings. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  can  contrast  this  diligent  search  after  truths 
with  the  stagnation  of  a  former  period^  and  who  are  truly  grateful  to  be 
made  conversant  with  a  power  that  is  thus  opening  our  eyes  to  new 
and  heretofore  unexplored  fields  of  thought.  The  higher  attainments 
of  our  specialty  are  in  safe  hands ;  the  struggle  is  onward,  and  guided 
by  a  true  conservatisin  we  may  ere  long  look  far  back  to  find  our 
Mediaeval  period.     Fortunately  we   have   no  sectarian  Charybdis  ;  the 
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channel  is  one  broad  ocean,  and  the  waters  scintillate  for  us  with  a 
phosphorescent  light  to  lead  us  more  profoundly  on  ;  and  our  trust 
is  that  the  enlightened  public  will  soon  see  that  the  weight  of  our 
soundings  is  not  thrown  towards  the  aesthetic  and  superficial,  but  laden 
with  college  honors  and  an  intercourse  with  societies  whose  claims  are 
scientific  and  duly  accredited. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  training  schools  for  the  young 
man  in  all  specialties  in  which  he  may  desire  to  be  thoroughly  edu- 
cated. These  schools  in  this  country  have  always  labored  and 
struggled  under  the  embarassment  of  pecuniary  needs,  and  oft-times 
have  taken,  matriculated,  schooled  and  graduated  in  too  great  a  hurry 
those  who  should  have  been  turned  back,  or  set  aside  altogether. 

We  can  learn  much  in  this  direction  when  we  look  towards  other  and 
foreign  governments,  and  see  what  money-grants  and  endowments  have 
been  given  and  made  for  the  encouragement  of  institutions  of  learning, 
enabhng  them  to  dispense  true  knowledge,  in  the  first  place,  and 
secondly,  to  graduate  none  but  scholars.  Where  can  we  find  a  nobler 
use  for  money  than  in  the  endowment  of  societies  and  colleges  for  the 
promotion  of  learning,  which  starts  at  the  foundation  and  ends  m  a 
rounded  obelisk — solid,  perfect,  complete  and  lasting. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  usually  sufficient,  and  I  trust  you  will  all  return 
to  your  respective  homes,  re-imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  requires 
money  to  disseminate  knowledge,  and  wherever  and  whenever  you 
find  a  silver  stream  flowing  past  your  door,  try  and  direct  its  current 
towards  the  endowment  goal,  and  the  generations  which  follow  will  look 
back  and  say,  "  Well  done." 

The  universal  recognition  of  dentistry  as  a  learned  profession  must 
ere  long  put  it  upon  a  higher  plane,  and  students  may  ask  admission 
from  the  more  affluent  class  of  society,  whose  parents  aud  friends  may 
feel  a  praiseworthy  liberality,  and  whose  wills  at  least  may  contain  a 
helping  clause  for  the  advancement  and  material  support  of  dental 
colleges.     Let  us  hope. 

In  speaking  of  our  profession  ^s  a  specialty  of  medicine,  it  may  here 
be  proper  to  state  that  in  December,  1887,  the  International  Medical 
Congress  will  meet  in  Washington.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements 
has  decided  to  recommend  to  the  General  Committee  the  formation 
of  a  section  on  Oral  and  Dental  Surgery.  I  would  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  from  this  Society,  to  confer  with  other 
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Societies,  and  report  at  our  next  meeting,  the  desirability  of  sending 
delegates  to  said  Congress,  provided  there  is  assurance  of  their  being 
received  upon  presentation  of  credentials  from  this  Society.  I  feel 
confident  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  could  send 
representatives  who  would  do  credit  to  it,  and  to  the  profession  at 
large — be  able  to  communicate  the  knowledge  they  possess,  and  bring 
back  choice  ideas  obtained  on  that  occasion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  advancement  and  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  which  accrues  from  the  meeting  of  societies  com- 
posed of  intellectual  men,  who  with  an  earnest  purpose  have  pursued 
their  investigations  in  a  particular  branch  of  learning.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  our  profession  and  specialty  should  be  represented 
at  this  coming  Congress.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  ethics  of  the 
medico-dental  profession  demand  the  dissemination  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge and  facts  relating  to  science  and  practice,  that  the  greatest  good 
may  redound  to  all  minkind.  There  should  be  no  desire,  as  in  years 
gone  by,  to  hide  one's  hght  under  a  bushel,  but  to  stand  it  where  its 
rays  can  reach  and  penetrate  the  surrounding  darkness.  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  the  question  will  be  asked,  Is  such  a  man  a 
member  of  the  society  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides  ;  is  he  active, 
diligent,  progressive,  and  communicative  ? — an  affirmative  answer  to 
which  shall  class  him  as  respectable,  and  worthy  of  public  confidence. 
I  say  this,  knowing  that  many  stand  aloof  from  participation  iu  our 
councils ;  but  I  trust  the  millennial  day  will  soon  arrive  when  all 
jealousies  shall  give  way  to  nobler  instincts  and  purposes.  I  cannot 
pass  this  point  without  bestowing  a  tribute  of  praise  upon  those  who 
have  given  their  time  and  abilities  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our 
chosen  profession.  Their  names  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  all  know 
and  appreciate  them.  Their  reward  will  be  sure  and  lasting,  and  we 
trust  they  will  not  have  finished  their  labors  till  they  have  made  trans- 
"parent  the  part  which  nerve  force  plays  in  the  functioning  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body,  and  pointed  out  the  occult  paths  and  deviations 
which  lead  to  the  many  pathological  conditions  resulting  from  a  de- 
rangement of  this  great  motive  power.  A  long  sermon  could  be 
preached  upon  the  hot-house  culture  of  boys  (also  and  particularly 
girls)  of  the  present  day,  upon  a  system  of  training  which  endeavors  to 
develop  brain  at  the  expense  of  tlie  physicjue,  thereby  tending  to 
the  destruction  of  both.  Nerve  exaltation  at  the  expense  of  every  other 
attribute  should  be  set  down  as  the  sand-bar  on  which  the  normal 
American  pulse  is  stranded.      In  the  transmission  of  this  degeneracy  to 
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oftspring,  it  has  been  aj^ly  said  that  ''  we  have  children  with  big  heads 
and  small  legs,"  reversing  the  order  of  Nature,  which  would  get  the 
bodily  growth  well  on  its  way  before  the  nervous  system  is  called  into 
special  activity.  Instead  of  an  onward  march,  gathering  in  the  needed 
su])ply  of  sunshine-endowments  for  a  long  life,  we  see  our  army  of 
youthful  troopers  hurrying  on,  with  the  "shadow  of  death  "  ever  in  the 
vanguard. 

We  all  have  practiced  dentistry  long  enough,  and  come  in  contact 
with  attenuated  nervous  fabric  in  grown  up  people,  as  well  as  child- 
ren, to  desire  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  when  mind  is  not  considered 
the  only  living  glory,  the  only  deity  commanding  worship,  but  when 
there  shall  be  a  harmony  in  the  true  development  of  all  that  goes 
toward  the  making  of  a  rounded  humanity. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  work  done  during  the 
past  two  years  by  the  Committee  on  Dental  Law,  in  following  up  those 
who  have  been  practising  in  violation  of  the  enactments  of  1879. 
The  Committee's  report,  when  read,  will  show,  I  think,  with  what 
energy  the  task  was  undertaken,  and  the  "  manifest  destiny "  of  all 
those  who  are  still  practising,  or  who  may  desire  to  practise  dentistry  in 
the  State  of  New  York  illegally.  With  a  wholesome  law  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  Committee,  the  coming  dentist  will  be  fully  persuaded  to 
avail  himself  of  the  facilities  for  instruction  and  graduation  proffered 
him  by  the  dental  colleges  recognized  by  this  Society. 

I  trust  the  deliberations  and  discussions  of  the  present  session  will  be 
marked  by  the  same  high-toned  deportment  which  has,  in  the  main, 
characterized  for  many  years  the  good  feeling  of  member  towards 
member,  knowing  that  true  fraternal  intercourse  goes  very  far  towards 
drawing  us  together,  year  after  year,  and  enabling  us,  in  the  onward 
march,  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  fight. 

It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  loss  by 
death  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  zealous  members.  Dr.  J.  G.  Ambler^ 
once  President  of  this  Society,  and  an  ardent  co-worker  with  us  since 
the  organization  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  who  shall  report  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  the  sorrow  we  feel  at  the  loss  of  one  so  recently 
taken  from  us,  and  who  will  receive  the  final  commendation  of 
"  Well  done."  May  we  all  meet  him  in  that  great  future,  and  with 
him  stand  accepted. 
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The  Committee  of  Business  reported  the  following  : 

Your  Committee  of  Business  would  respectfully  report  that  it  has  engaged  the 
services  of  Wm.  R.  Lansing,  of  Rochester,  as  stenographer,  at  an  expense  of  sixty- 
four  dollars,  and  that  a  supplementary  report  will  be  presented  at  the  close  of  each 
session,  giving  the  programme  for  the  session  following.  \ 

The  committee  would  suggest  the  conferring  of  tiie  degrees  immediately  upon 
the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Censors. 

M.  E.  ELMENDORF, 
W.  H.  COLGROVE, 

Committee. 

The  Treasurer,  H.  G.  Mirick,  presented  his  annual  report,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Treasurer  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  his  financial  report  for 
the  year  ending  May  12th,  1885,  viz!: 

Recevpts. 

Balance  as  per  last  report $1,102  76 

Annual  Dues  from  District  Societies 168  00 

"         "         "       Permanent  Members 162  00 

''         "         ''       New  York  College  of  Dentistry 6  00. 

Admission  Fees  from  Permanent  Members 50  00 

Diplomas 120  00 

Whitney  Prize  Fund 70  00 

Interest  from  Savings  Bank  to  Jan.  1,  1885 34  85 

$1,713  61 

Expenditures, 

Charles  Mann,  balance  bill  printing  Transactions $  435  46 

Wm.  R.  Lansing,  stenographer 64  00 

J.  Edw.  Line,  Secretary's  bill 46  02 

"         "         "       (per  resolution  of  Society)  100  00 

Frank  Abbott,  Whitney  Prize 35  90 

Charles  Barnes,  Expenses  Publishing  Committee 8  00 

H.  G.  Mirick,  Treasurer's  bill 4  95 

Argus  Co.,  Printing 2  50 

Janitor's  bill,  Geological  Hall 15  00 

J.  McCloskey,  cartage 1  50 

Committee  of  Arrangements 75 

713  18 

Jklanoe  on  hand $1,000  43 

U.  G.  MIRTCK, 

Trea><nver. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  By-laws. 


7  2  The  Odoiitognipliic  Joujiial. 

W.  H.  Atkinson  presented  his  annual  report  as  Correspondent,  but 
was  intenupted  by  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  who  asked  whether  the  re])ort 
was  matter  of  correspondence,  or  an  essay. 

President  Straw  :  I  know,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  all  anxious  to  hear 
from  Dr.  Atkinson,  whether  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  or  as  Cor- 
respondent, or  as  an  essayist.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  now  in  course  of  presentation,  but  as  the  gentleman 
is  nearly  through,  I  suggest  that  he  be  permitted  to  finish. 

VV.  H.  Atkinson  :  I  could  make  a  very  telling  speech  just  now,  but — 

The  Correspondent  concluded  the  reading  of  the  report.  (The  report 
will  be  found  among  the  papers.) 

C.  D.  Cook :  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  duties  which  are  set 
down  as  belonging  to  the  Correspondent  of  this  Society  have  been 
attended  to,  and  if  there  is  anything  to  report  in  that  direction. 

W.  H.  Atkinson  :  I  have  from  year  to  year  had  communications  from  the  vari- 
ous societies,  and  members  of  societies;  but  I  have  yet  to  receive  an  answer  worthy 
of  presentation  here  as  a  scientitic  production,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  was  stimu- 
lated to  write  this  paper.  I  sent  to  the  various  societies  we  were  in  correspondence 
with,  and  received  nothing  in  reply  but  reports  of  personal  matters  and  little  diffi- 
culties that  had  occurred  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  writer.  I  got  the 
idea  from  these  communications  that  the  moment  a  dentist  went  out  of  his  local 
district  he  was  nothing  but  a  dentist— a  tooth  carpenter.  The  very  best  operators 
in  our  profession,  some  of  them,  are  not  scientific  men  ;  they  know  nothing  of  tlie 
laws  of  production  through  the  means  of  germs  and  microbes,  and  I  can  glean 
nothing  of  special  value  from  their  communications  If  the  efibrts  I  have  made 
shall  be  squelched  here,  upon  your  heads  be  the  consequences. 

Wm.  Jarvie  :  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  answer  just  given  be 
incorporated  in,  or  made  a  part  of,  the  Correspondent's  report.   Carried. 

The  Secretary,  J.  Edw.  Line,  presented  the  following  as  his  annual 
report : 

The  diplomas  awarded  by  the  Society  a  year  ago  (six  in  number),  were  suitably 
engrossed,  signed,  sealed,  and  sent  to  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  Censors'  report. 
The  instructions  as  set  forth  on  page  467  of  the  Records  and  page  37  of  the 
Transactions,  in  regard  to  the  printing  and  distribution  of  copies  of  the  Registra- 
tion Act,  and  list  of  reputable  dental  and  medioal  colleges,  were  fully  carried  out, 
partly  by  the  Secretary^  principally  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Dental 
Law.  The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was  duly  notified  of  what  had 
been  done  by  the  Society,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  as  on  page  38  of  the 
Transactions,  sent  to  the  Dean.     Circulars,  or  calls,  for  this  meeting  were  Issued  as 
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soon  as  possible  after  the  programme  had  been  perfected  by  the  President,  and  copies 
mailed  to  permanent,  delegate,  and  honorary  members,  M.  D.  S.'s,  editors  of  dental 
journals,  etc.     Packages  of  circulars  in  stamped  envelopes  were  mailed  to  the  seve- 
ral district  secretaries  for  distribution  among  district  members  and  their  friends. 

So  far  as  known  but  one  death  has  occurred  during  the  year,  that  of  Dr.  .J.  G. 
Ambler,  a  permanent  member,  and  ex-president  of  the  Society. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  is  :  Permanent,  64 ;  Delegate,  34 ;  Honorary, 
15.     Holders  of  M.  D.  S.,  87.     The  expenses  of  the  office  were  $36.o0. 

The  report  was  received,  and  the  financial  part  referred  to  the  Com- 
unittee  on  By-law?. 

The  Committee  on  By-laws  reported  that  there  was  nothing  at 
ipresent  to  communicate  to  the  Society. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  through  the  Secretary,  Frank  French, 
Tthe  following : 

To  the  President  of  the  Dental  Society  of  State  of  New   York : 

The  Board  of  Censors  reports  that  a  meeting  for  the  examination  of  candidates 
was  held  in  Geological  Hall,  Albany,  on  Tuesday,  May  12,  1885,  at  10  a.  m., 
^continuing  through  the  day. 

Censors  present, — Kingsley,  Jarvie,  French  (S.  D.),  Colgrove,  Holmes,  Palmer, 
Southwick  and  French  ( F.) 

Twelve  persons  came  before  us  for  examination,  three  of  whom  are  hereby 
:recommended  for  the  degree  of  the  Society,  viz. :  Charles  F.  Ives,  34  West 
'35th  street,  New  York  ;  E.  Judson  Taylor,  Syracuse;  B.  A.  R.  Ottolenguin,  243 
-Duffield  street,  Brooklyn. 

Two  Censors  are  to  be  elected  in  place  of  Xornian  W.  Kingsley  and  S.  D. 
jFrench,  whose  terms  expire  with  this  meeting. 

FRANK  FRENCH, 

Sei.retary. 

The  Degree  of  M.  D.  S.  was  then  conferred  upon  the  gentlemen 
■named  above,  the  President  addressing  them  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  resolutions  made  within  yourselves  to  stand  foremost  in  the 
3)ental  Profession  must  have  been  the  exciting  motive  to  bring  you  before  our 
Board  of' Censors.  You  have  creditably  answered  their  many  questions,  and  by 
Ttheir  recommendation  to  this  Society,  I  am,  in  my  official  capacity,  empowered  to 
♦  confer  upon  each  one  of  you  the  Degree  of  M.  D.  S. — Master  of  Dental  Surgery. 
1  am  fully  in)pressed  with  the  honor  conferred,  which  enables  me  to  present  you 
with  there  diplomas.  You  have  earned  them,  they  are  yours,  and  I  trust  you  will 
always  remember  that  they  point  with  a  silent  tinger  to  the*  broad  Held  of  hiixh 
intellectual,  moral  and  professional  attainments. 

I  congratulate  you  in  the  determination  to  mark  a  new  era  for  yourselves, 
thereby  showing  to  your  friends  that  you  aie  not  disposed  to  rest  upon  laurels 
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already  gained,  but  earnest  in  your  desire  to  ])racti(e  dentistry  as  understandinglj 
as  the  liigliest  intelligence  permits. 

Let  me  encourage  you  to  keep  on  studying,  while  I  express  the  hope  that  your 
voices  may  be  heard  in  this  hall,  as  well  as  in  the  respective  districts  where  your 
lots  are  cast.  Work  as  much  as  in  yon  lies  for  the  good  of  the  times  in  which  yoir 
live,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  profession  you  have  espoused,  that  your  foot-prints 
may  be  clearly  discernable  to  those  who  come  after.  Do  all  you  can  to  discredit 
an  unscientific  conservatis-m,  which  to  some  extent  has  prevailed,  by  basing  alt 
you  do  and  say  upon  known  laws. 

Amid  all  the  nervous  prostration  and  responsibilities,  the  profession  of  dentistry- 
is  worthy  the  devotion  of  a  life-time.  If  we  fit  ourselves  for  its  high  functions  and 
pursue  it  in  earnestness  and  truth,  it  will  conduct  us  to  usefulness  and  honor. 

Can  I  do  less  than  urge  you  to  the  cultivation  of  everything  that  elevates?  And^ 
finally,  be  careful  students  of  physiology,  pathology  and  kindred  sciences,  and  we 
shall  surely  hear  from  you  again. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  several  District  Societies  were  read  by  the 
Secretary,  as  follows : 

First  District. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  First  District  Dental  Society  was  held  April  X 
1885,  in  the  city  of  New  York.     The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  : 

President,  William  Carr,  35  West  46th  Street ;  Vice-President,  J.  F.  P.  Hodson^ 
19  West  39th  Street;  Secretary,  B.  C.  Nash,  433  West  57th  Street;  Treasurer^ 
Charles  W.  Miller,  331  Madison  Avenue  ;  Librarian,  J.  Bond  Littig,  113  West  47tb 
Street ;  Board  of  Censors  (elected  1883  for  five  years)  ;  Executive  Committee^ 
W.  W.  Walker,  A.  L.  Northrop,  C.  E.  Frances ;  Clinic  Committee,  C.  F.  W» 
Bodecker,  W.  H.  Atkinson,  F.  H.  Lee. 

Delegates  to  the  New  York  State  Dental  Society,  B.  C.  Nash  and  T.  A.  Fletcher. 

During  the  year  past  the  society  held  eight  regular  and  one  special  meeting,  at 
which  various  papers  were  read  and  discussed.  The  regular  clinics  were  also  con- 
tinued, and  the  operations,  lectures  and  exhibits  there  given  proved  of  interest  to^ 
the  profession.  The  society  continues  the  publication  of  its  transactions  in  the- 
Dental  Cosmos. 

But  one  member  has  been  lost  through  death,  and  that  a  former  president  of  the- 
Society,  O.  A.  Jarvis,  whose  demise  occurred  September  27,  1884. 

The  Society  numbers,  at  the  present  writing,  96  active  members;  its  financial 
condition  continues  excellent;  its  working  condition  is  harmonious,  and  its  pros- 
pects are  encouraging. 

B.  C.  NASH, 

Sceretary. 

Second  District. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Second  District  Dental  Society  was  held  in  the  City 
of  Brooklyn,  Monday,  March  9th,  1885.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing; 
year  resulted  as  follows  : 
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President,  E.  P.  Brown,  Flushing ;  Vice-President,  C.  W.  Harreys,  Brooklyn; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  N.  Roussel,  Brooklyn  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  F.  T. 
Van  Woert,  Brooklyn;  Treasurer,  L.  G.  Wilder,  Brooklyn;  Librarian,  D.  S. 
Skinner,  Brooklyn  ;  Censors,  H.  G.  Mirick,  A.  H.  Brockway,  Wm.  Jarvie,  C.  F. 
Allen,  O.  E.  Hill. 

Delegates  to  the  State  Society  :  J.  11.  Holly,  vice  J.  H.  Holly  ;  D.  J.  Fuller, 
vice  J.  J.  Pitts. 

At  this  meeting  19  members  were  present.  Our  active  membership  numbers  68. 
During  the  year  four  meetings  have  been  held,  two  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  one  in 
the  city  of  Newburgh,  and  one  in  Flushing. 

The  attendance  has  been  good,  showing  an  average  of  23  for  these  four  meetings. 
But  one  member  has  died  during  the  year,  .J.  B.  Weller,  of  Stapleton.  Our  Society's 
condition  is  generally  good,  and  our  Treasurer's  report  exhibits  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $447.78.     All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  N.  ROUSSEL, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Third  District. 

We  have  held  two  meetings  during  the  year,  taken  in  two  new  members, 
"  instilled  the  breath  of  life  "  into  others,  and  finding  eight  of  our  members  had 
become  socially  and  financially  necrosed,  we  dropped  them  from  the  parent  tree; 
and  now,  holding  up  our  heads,  Ave  fill  our  lungs  anew,  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
while  fewer  in  numbers,  those  of  us  who  remain  are  sound,  and  without  indications 
of  diseased  conditions  appearing  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  18  active  workers  left,  and  our  Society  is  in  a  more  hopeful  condition 
than  in  years  past. 

A.  M.  WRIGHT, 

Secretary. 

Fourth  District. 

The  Fourth  District  Dental  Society  convened  in  anuual  session  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Saratoga  Springs,  August  7th,  1834.  The  attendance,  which  should  have 
been  better,  considering  the  special  attraction  of  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  was  small.  The  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  and  By-laws 
was  ratified.  The  Treasurer  reported  a  small  balance  on  hand  after  paying  State 
Society  dues.  The  election  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the  officers  for  1883  and 
1884 — (See  Transactions,  page  25), — with  tlie  exception  of  Censors  and  State  Dele- 
gates. C.  E.  Stacks  was  elected  Censor  in  place  of  F.  E.  Taylor,  term  expired,  and 
C.  F.  Rich  was  elected  to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  A.  T.  Hawley,  who  has 
removed  from  the  State.  J.  P.  Niles  and  P.  W.  Weed  were  elected  State  Delegates 
to  serve  for  four  years.  The  society  has  suffered  the  loss  by  death  of  one  of  its 
Honorary  members,  J.  G.  Ambler,  of  New  York.  The  Society  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Saratoga  Springs  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1885. 

A.  C.  RICH, 

Secretary, 
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Fifth   District. 

Two  meetings  liave  been  held  during  the  year,  annual  and  semi-annual  respec- 
tively. 

Two  members  of  our  Society  have  moved  from  the  District  and  three  names  have 
been  addai  to  our  membership.  Total  membership  at  this  writing,  41.  Tiie  fol- 
lowing are  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  C.  C.Smith,  Ilion  ;  Vice-President,  G.  L.  Curtis,  Syracuse;  Recording 
Secretary,  C.  J.  Peters,  Syracuse ;  Correspondent,  B.  T.  Mason,  Phcenix ;  Treas- 
urer, J.  C.  House,  Lowville;  Librarian,  A.  Ketter,  Utica. 

Delegates  to  the  State  Society  :  G.  L.  Curtis,  Syracuse,  four  years  ;  G.  V.  Emens, 
Fulton,  four  years. 

Tiie  next  semi-annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  union  with  the  Sixth  District 
Society,  at  Binghamton,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October  next. 

Society  meetings  are  well  attended,  and  the  condition  of  the  Society  generally  so 
flourishing  that  it  must  be  considered  in  rank  among  the  first.  Harmony  and 
enterprise  is  our  motto. 

G.  L.  CURTIS, 

Recording  Secretayy. 

Sixth  District. 

The  Sixth  District  Dental  Society  held  its  sixteenth  annual  meeting  in  the  city 
of  Binghamton,  on  Tuesday,  May  12th,  1885. 

Sixteen  (16)  members  were  present  and  answered  to  their  names  at  roll-call.  Two 
applicants  were  admitted  to  membership.  The  following  is  the  list  of  officers 
elected : 

President,  C.  E.  Dunton,  Cazenovia  ;  Vice-President,  S.W.  Ademy,  Union  ;  Secre- 
tary, E.  D.  Downs,  Owego ;  Treasurer,  Frank  B.  Darby,  Elmira ;  Censor,  E.  D. 
Downs,  Owego. 

Delegates  to  State  Society  for  four  years :  W.  C.  Stewart,  Elmira ;  A.  M. 
Holmes,  Morrisville. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  reports  as  to  the  immoral  and  un- 
professional conduct  of  L.  E.  Ireland,  and  leport  at  our  semi-annual  meeting. 
While  the  attendance  was  small,  the  meeting  was  an  interesting  one,  and  the 
Society  is  in  good  condition.     All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


E.  D.  DOWNS, 

Secretary. 


Seventh    District. 


The  Society  met  in  joint  convention  with  the  Eighth  District  Society  for  the  six- 
teenth time,  October  28th  and  29th,  in  Rochester.  Seven  original  papers  were 
read  and  discussed  and  one  lecture  delivered.  On  the  same  date  this  Society  held 
a  separate  session  for  the  transaction  of  special  business. 

The  Society  held  its  seventeenth  annual  convention  in  Rochester,  April  28th  and 
29th.     Twenty -six  members  and  five  visitors  were  present.     Three  original  papers 
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were  read,  and  four  subjects  for  discussion  received  the  attention  of  the  Society. 
The  office  of  Librarian  was  abolished. 

F.  E.  Howard,  of  Buffalo,  formerly  of  this  district,  was  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber.    The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows  : 

President,  M.  H.  Smith,  Penn  Yan  ;  Vice-President,  C.  Elmendorf,  Penn  Yan ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Chas.  T.  Howard,  Rochester;  Corresponding  Secretary,  P.  L. 
Stoddard,  Geneseo ;  Treasurer,  J.  Requa,  Rochester ;  Censors,  G.  W.  Tripp,  H.  C. 
Knickerbocker,  J.  S.  Walter,  B.  G.  Saunders,  J.  Edw.  Line. 

Delegates  to  the  State  Society  :  C.  F.  Booth,  M.  H.  Smith,  term  expires  1886  ;.F. 
B.  Brown,  A.  Burkhart,  1887  ;  J.  S.  Walter,  B.  G.  Saunders,  1888 ;  H.  C.  Knicker- 
bocker, P.  L.  Stoddard,  1889. 

Two  names  have  been  added  to  the  roll  of  membership  since  the  meeting  of 
1884.     The  following  is  the  list  of  members  : 

C.  F.  Booth,  Canandaigua;  F.  D.  Brown,  Mount  Morris;  A.  P.  Burkhart,  Dans- 
ville ;  C.  J.  Barber,  Auburn ;  G.  B.  Bently,  Union  Springs ;  J.  H.  Beebee, 
Rochester ;  J.  A.  Chase,  Geneseo ;  W.  M.  Cutler,  Moravia ;  C.  Elmendorf,  Penn 
Yan  ;  W.  J.  Emmens,  Auburn ;  F.  French,  Rochester ;  F.  A.  Greene,  Geneva ;  B. 
S.  Hert,  R.  H.  Hofheinz,  Rochester;  F.  E.  Howard,  Buffalo;  C.  T.  Howard,  Roeh- 
ester;  H.  Jameson,  Lyons;  L.  C.  Jones,  Wolcott;  H.  C.  Knickerbocker,  Penn 
Yan ;  J.  Edw.  Line,  Maurice  Leyden,  H.  S.  Miller,  Rochester ;  J.  D.  Maynard,  New 
York  ;  B.  R.  McGregor,  Summit,  N.  J. ;  G.  E.  Matteson,  Wolcott ;  G.  L.  McClune, 
Ovid;  A.  Osgood,  Bath;  A.  Quigley,  Auburn;  J.  Requa,  B.  F.  Schuyler,  J.  E. 
Sanford,  R.  Salter,  Rochester ;  M.  H.  Smith,  Penn  Yan ;  E.  Sweet,  Canisteo ;  P. 
L.  Stoddard,  Geneseo ;  B.  G.  Saunders,  Rochester ;  G.  W.  Tripp,  Auburn  ;  W.  A. 
Trescott,  Fairport ;  L.  D.  Walter,  J.  S.  Waller,  Rochester ;  J.  L.  Weller,  Honeoye 
Falls. 

CHAS.  T.  HOWARD, 

Recording  Secretary. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and  which  accom- 
panied the  report,  was  also  read  : 

By  a  vote  of  the  Seventh  District  Dental  Society,  at  its  late  meeting,  in  April, 
I  was  instructed  to  ask  you  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  State  Dentaj 
Society  to  the  resolution  concerning  jury  duty  by  dentists,  adopted  by  this  Society 
last  year,  and  incorporated  in  the  Secretary's  Report  to  the  State  Society  for  1884. 
(See  Transactions  of  1884,  page  27).  Also  to  the  dental  law  now  in  force,  exempt- 
ing dentists  from  serving  on  juries  in  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Queens,*  asking 
that  some  action  be  taken  in  regard  to  this  law  ;  that  it  be  amended,  or  that  a  new 
law  be  enacted,  to  apply  to  the  entire  State.  Youi-s  respectfully, 

CHAS.  T.  HOWARD. 


Chap.  358,  Laws  of  18H1,  Amendment,  Section  n-i7,  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 
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Eighth   District. 

Herewith  I  submit  the  seventeeiitii  annual  report  of  Eiglith  District  Dental 
Society  : 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  occni-s  on  the  third  Tuesilay  in  April, 
and  the  semi-annual  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  October. 

2.  During  the  past  year  but  one  meeting  had  been  held,  that  being  the  annual, 
which  took  place  in  Buffalo,  April  21st  of  the  present  year,  twenty-two  members 
and  seven  visitors  being  present.  Five  original  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  and 
a  profitable  and  satisfactory  session  enjoyed.  ' 

3.  The  following  is  the  list  of  oliicers  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President,  W.  C.  Gardiner,  Batavia ;  Vice-President,  L.  R.  Leach,  Hamburgh ; 
Recording  Secretary,  S.  A.  Freeman,  Buffalo ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  B.  Rath- 
bun,  Dunkirk ;  Treasurer,  C.  W.  Stainton,  Buffalo ;  Librarian,  M.  B.  Straight, 
Buffalo;  Censor  for  four  years,  A.  P.  Southwick,  Buffalo. 

Delegates  to  Dental  Society  of  State  of  New  York  for  four  years :  F.  E.  Howard, 
Buffalo,  in  place  of  J.  B.  Gates  (term  expired) ;  H.  A.  Birdsall,  in  place  of  M.  F. 
Lenox  (term  expired). 

4.  The  active  membership  of  the  Society  includes  forty-two  (42)  practicing 
dentists,  three  of  whom  have  l)een  added  to  the  roll  during  the  past  year,  namely, 
F.  E.  Howard  and  H.  A.  Birdsall,  Buffalo;  AV.  C.  Hayes,  Albion. 

5.  The  Society  is  in  its  usual  condition  as  to  number  of  members,  attendance  at 
its  meetings,  and  amount  of  available  assets.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
interest  in  its  affairs  manifested  by  practitioners  outside  of  our  membership. 

Respectfully  submitted.  S.  A.  FREEMAN, 

Recording  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK    COLLEGE   OF  DENTISTS. 

Number  of  Matriculants 169 

Number  of  Graduates  at  last  annual  Commencement 44 

Number  of  Lectures  delivered  during  Session  of  1884-5 300  (about) 

(Signed)  FRANK  ABBOTT, 

Dean. 

The  Committee  on  Ethics,  O.  E.  Hill,  Chairman,  reported,  in 
answer  to  the  President's  call,  "  Nothing." 

The  Committee  on  Publication  reported  as  follows  : 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  type-writer  copy  of  the  stenographer's  notes  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  last  annual  meeting,  your  Committee  prepared  the  matter  for 
publication.  It  was  given  to  and  set  up  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Odonto- 
graphic Journal,  appearing  therein  as  original  mattef.  While  still  in  type  the 
headings  were  changed,  the  pages  re-numbered,  and  five  hundred  (500)  copies  run 
off  and  bound  up  as  Transactions.     The  cuts  used  to  illustrate  the  papers  by  Drs. 
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Frank  Abbott  and  W.  D.  Miller  were  ktnlly  lomed  fur  the  purpose  by  the 
Independent  PractMioner.  J 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  three  facts  :  1st.  The  Transactions  contain  every- 
thing to  })e  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  '84,  except  a  paragraph  or  two 
of  the  Treasurer's  report ;  2d.  They  were  in  the  hands  of  members  and  others, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  in  less  than  the  annually- 
prescribed  time  of  four  months  ;  .3d.  They  cost  a  fraction  less  than  18  cents  per  copy. 

The  Post-Express  Printing  Co.'s  bill  is  $88.25,  which  the  Committee  would  sug- 
gest the  Treasurer  be  authorized  by  vote  of  the  Society  to  pay. 

[Signed]  J.  EDW.  LINE, 

FRANK  FRENCl'r, 
W.  C.  BARRETT, 

Committee. 

The  report  was  received  and  ordered  on  file. 

The  President  filled  vacancies  in  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  by 
appointing  Jas.  J.  Mills  and  W.  B.  Van  Vleck  to  act  with  the  Chair- 
man, J.  H.  Holly. 

The  Committee  on  Dental  Law  reported  through  its  Chairman,  Wm. 
Carr,  as  follows  : 

Upon  motion  the  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  Committee  on  Dantal  Law  would  respectfully  report  that,  during  the  past 
year,  charges  of  illegal  practice  were  made  against  the  following  persons,  who  were 
notified  of  the  charges,  and  given  an  opportunity  either  to  admit  or  disprove  them. 
We  briefly  state  the  cases  as  follows  : 

Jime  24,  1884.  L.  A.  Queen,  of  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  notified.  Upon  inves- 
tigation we  learned  that  he  had  formerly  been  an  assistant  in  a  dental  office  in 
New  Jersey.  After  taking  one  course  of  lectures  in  the  N.  Y.  C.  D.  he  opened  an 
office  in  Bay  Shore.  When  informed  that  there  was  but  one  course  to  pursue,  he 
closed  his  office  June  28th,  re-entered  the  N.  Y.  C.  D.,  has  since  graduated,  and  is 
now  practising  at  Fort  Washington. 

June  27th.  David  Taylor,  of  Hempstead,  L.  L,  having  been  notified,  we  ascer- 
tained the  following  facts :  He  had  been  practising  dentistry  over  twelve  years, 
had  been  in  America  three  years,  and  had  registered  under  his  "  British  Registra- 
tion Certificate"  ;  then  had  commenced  to  practise  in  Hempstead.  Being  pressed 
by  the  Committee,  he  left  for  parts  known. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June  our  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  E.  J. 
Taylor,  of  Syracuse,  who  failed  to  pass  the  State  Board  last  year,  wiis  yet  in  active 
practice.  The  history  of  his  case  is  as  follows :  He  attended  one  course  of  lectures 
in  the  N.  Y.  C.  D.  He  has  made  two  unsuceessfid  effi)rts  to  pass  our  State  Board 
of  Censors,  and  claims  the  right  to  practice  under  a  certificate  granteil  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Examiners.  He  was  notified  that  complaint  had  been 
made  against  him,  to  which  he  replied   in  a  letter  from  Poughkeepsie,  dated  July 
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4tli,  tliat  he  had  disposed  of  his  practicv  and  was  then  working  as  an  assistants 
Since  then  other  ooniphiints  have  been  entered  against  him.  As  the  case  lias 
become  somewliat  complicated,  and  there  being  no  appropriation  for  bringing  such 
suits,  we  thought  it  prudent  that  no  further  action  should  be  taken  until  we  received 
definite  instructions  from  the  State  Society. 

July  8th.  F.  W.  White,  of  Bellmoi-e,  L.  I.,  notified.  We  received  no  response 
from  him.  His  wife  called  upon  theChairman  of  this  Committee  shortly  afterwanl 
to  make  incpiiries  concerning  him.  She  said  that  he  had  disappeared  siiortly  after 
receiving  the  notitication,  and  she  had  heard  nothing  from  him  since.  As  the- 
Committee  have  received  no  further  complaints  against  him,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
has  left  this  State. 

July  29th.  O.  I^.  Taft,  of  Hornellsville,  notified.  lie  replied  that  he  was  not 
practising  on  his  own  account,  but  was  employed  by  O.  S.  Hill.  There  being  no* 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  nothing  further  was  done  in  the  matter. 

July  30th.  We  received  information  that  W.  H.  Phillips  and  H.  F.  Stocking 
were  practising  illegally  at  Bath,  Steuben  Co.  They  were  notified.  In  reply,  they 
claimed  to  be  students  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  H.  K.  Phillips,  a 
registered  dentist. 

On  the  same  date  a  note  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  Frank  Dowd,  of  Jamestown,  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  qualified  to  practice.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  conj- 
plied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but  he  "  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he- 
was  competent  to  hold  a  diploma  from  any  dental  school  or  State  Board 
of  repute."  After  a  correspondence  covering  two  weeks  or  more,  the  Committee 
informed  him  that,  although  he  might  be  one  of  the  best  operators  in  this  State,  the 
law  is  very  explicit  in  its  requirements.  He  was  given  until  Sept.  15th  to  close  up 
his  atfairs,  which  he  did.  He  then  joined  the  class  of  '85  at-  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College,  and  has  since  graduated. . 

Also,  on  the  same  date,  communicated  with  A.  W.  Sweezey,  of  Middletown,  and 
H.  F.  Dobbs,  of  Port  Jervis.  We  ascertained  that  each  had  registered  under  the 
law  of  1879.     These  cases  were  dismissed. 

July  31.  E.  S.  Warnes,  of  Clyde,  was  notified.  He  acknowledged  that  he  was 
not  registered,  and  did  not  possess  either  a  Dental  or  State  Board  Diploma.  He 
had  attended  one  course  of  lectures  in  the  Phifadelphia  Dental  College.  He  dis- 
continued to  practice  Aug.  5th,  and  declared  his  intention  to  complete  his  course  in 
a  dental  college. 

Aug.  20th.  James  W.  Cotting,  of  Saugerties,  was  notified.  He  had  attended 
two  courses  of  lectures  in  the  N.  Y.  C.  D.,  and  had  been  before  the  State  Board  of 
Censors,  but  failed  to  pass.  After  notification  he  gave  up  business,  re-entered  the 
N.  Y.  C.  D.,  but  failed  to  pass  the  final  examination. 

Sept.  10th.  Notified  J.  B.  Thresher,  of  Gloversville.  He  replied  that  he 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1877  from  the  Maryland  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  His 
diploma  being  recognized  by  this  Society,  the  case  was  dismissed. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  O.  Peters,  of  Amsterdam.  He  claimed  to  have  been 
practising  before  June  20,  1879,  but  did  not  register,  as  he  was  not  practising  on 
his  own  account. 
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At  the  same  time,  C.  F.  O.  Tinker,  of  Johnstown,  was  notified.  He  stated  that 
he  was  a  student  in  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  University  from  1870  to 
1872.  He  claimed  the  right  to  practice  by  virtue  of  a  certificate  granted  by  the 
Fourth  District  Dental  Society  of  this  State,  dated  May  10,  1881.  He  wa-s  in- 
formed that  the  law  recognized  only  a  dental,  medical,  or  State  diploma.  He 
abandoned  practice,  and  was  last  heard  from  in  Boston. 

Oct.  18th.  A  communication  was  received  from  Brooklyn  containing  the  names 
of  six. supposed  illegal  practitioners.  Upon  investigation,  five  of  them  were  found 
to  be  graduates  of  recognized  colleges,  and  the  sixth  was  registered  under  the  law 
of  1879. 

Oct.  27th.  Complaint  was  received  against  F.  Clark  Treadwell,  of  New  York 
city.  We  ascertained  that  he  had  been  pra(!ticing  dentistry — although  a  minor — 
prior  to  June,  1879;  that  he  had  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  in  the  N.  Y.  C. 
D.,  but  had  fjuled  to  pass  the  examination  of  the  Faculty.  Pie  will  not  resume 
practice  until  he  graduates. 

Nov.  10th.  Charges  were  made  against  several  persons  practicing  in  Kensselaer 
Co.     These  cases  were  investigated  with  the  following  results : 

C.  H.  Gabeler,  of  Troy,  had  practiced  prior  to  June  20th,  1879,  and  had  regis- 
tered in  the  County  Clerk's  office,  Aug.  12,  1879. 

G.  E.  Young,  of  Troy,  claims  to  have  been  practicing  with  his  father  in  this 
State  and  in  Massachusetts  since  1875.     He  registered  Aug.  12,  1879. 

P.  C.  Carmichael,  of  Troy,  was  a  student  at  a  Baltimore  dental  college  when  tlie 
notification  reached  him, 

E.  J.  Knautf,  of  Troy,  was  in  practice  prior  to  June  26,  1879,  and  was  registered. 

Chas.  P.  Stimpson,  of  Troy,  stated  that  he  had  graduated  from  the  Boston 
Dental  College,  and  registered  his  diploma  May  4th,  1884.  The  Faculty  of  said 
College  were  not,  until  recently,  cognizant  of  our  State  law,  and  they  have  expressed 
a  desiee  to  be  numbered  among  the  colleges  recognized  by  this  Society.  Under  the 
circumstances  no  action  was  taken. 

Nov.  r2th.  Notified  W.  T.Crittenden,  of  Geneseo.  Three  days  later  received 
a  statement  to  the  efiect  that  he  was  not  practicing  for  himself,  but  was  emploved 
by  a  legally  qualified  practitioner.  Upon  further  inquiries,  ascertained  that  he 
was  an  assistant  for  one  J.  M.  Buchanan,  of  Rochester. 

Nov.  20th.  Notified  C.  M.  Davis,  of  Troy.  He  made  a  statement  as  follows: 
Practiced  in  Kensselaer  and  Saratoga  Counties  prior  to  June  20th,  1879.  From 
1854  to  1862  practiced  in  England,  France,  Egypt,  Hindostan,  and  China.  From 
1862  to  1883  practiced  in  California,  Nevada  and  Iowa.  In  the  spring  of  18S;> 
purchased  a  practice  in  Troy,  and  proceeded  to  register  ;  stated  his  case  to  the' 
County  Clerk,  who  told  him  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  registration, 
which  he  procured  March  13,  1883. 

Jan.  25th.  Notified  C.  M.  Stanley,  of  Waterloo.  He  stated  that  he  commenoetl 
to  practice  in  this  State  in  1858.  After  a  time  he  went  to  Ashens,  Penn.,  and  prac- 
ticed  until    1883;  then   came  to   Waterloo,  and   registered    in  the  Countv  (Merk's 
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OfHce.  He  was  inforincHl  tliat  lie  was  not  eligible  to  practice  dentistry  under  the 
law.  Afterwards  his  son  called  npon  the  Chairman  of  this  (^)inMiittee  and  in- 
formed him  that  his  ftither  had  abandoned  practice. 

Feb.  .Sd.  Commnnicjited  with  J.  M.  Buchanan,  of  Rochester.  Received  a  reply 
ytating  tliat  he  iiad  practiced  in  this  State  [)rior  to  June  20th,  1879,  and  was  re,a;is- 
tereil  in  Canandaigua  C\). 

Com[)laints  were  made  several  times  against  D.  F.  Kutman,  of  Oneida.  We 
wrote  to  \\\w\  each  time,  but  received  no  response.  Finally,  by  means  of  a  regis- 
tered letter,  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  reply,  dated  I'^b.  22.  He  said  that  he  was 
not  registered,  and  had  not  the  other  requisite  qualifications  for  practicing  in  this 
State.  He  was  stopping  in  Oneida  for  a  short  time  to  settie  some  private  business, 
and  while  there  had  operated  for  some  friends.  In  a  few  days  he  iiad  intended  to 
return  to  the  West.     We  have  heard  nothing  more  of  him. 

Since  February  we  have  received  communications  from  different  parts  of  the 
State,  making  complaints  against  six  men — whose  names  are  withheld  for  the  pre- 
sent— who  claim  to  be  practicing  under  the  name  of  qualified  dentists.  This  class 
has  given  the  Committee  the  most  trouble.  While  we  have  been  working  to  accu- 
mulate evidence  against  them,  we  felt  that  we  must  receive  further  instructions 
from  this  Society  before  taking  action. 

To  recapitidate  briefly  :  During  the  past  year  38  persons  were  charged  with 
practicing  dentistry  illegally.  Of  this  number  7  were  found  to  be  graduates,  4 
entered  Dental  Colleges,  of  which  two  have  since  graduated,  2  left  for  parts  un- 
known, 5  discontinued  to  practice,  11  claimed  to  be  assistants  of  legally  qualified 
dentists,  7  registered  under  the  law  of  1879,  and  two  are  not  classified,  viz. :  E.  J. 
Taylor  and  C.  H.  Davis. 

During  the  month  of  February  notice  was  received  by  this  Committee  from 
Drs.  Wheeler  and  Verplanck  that  a  bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature, 
on  behalf  of  one  O.  V.  Peters,  of  Amsterdam,  for  the  reopening  of  the  Registration 
Books  for  thirty  days.  Upon  making  this  discovery,  these  gentlemen  appeared 
before  the  Committee  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred  and  secured  a  postponement  of 
action  for  one  week,  in  order  that  the  State  Society  might  have  a  hearing  in  the 
matter.  The  Committee  on  Dental  Law,  together  with  other  members  of  the 
Society,  went  to  Albany,  and  succeeded  in  having  the  bill  reported  adversely. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Drs.  Wheeler  and  Verplanck  for  their 
prompt  action  in  this  matter. 

The  Committee  suggest,  also,  that  they  may  be  empowered  to  employ  counsel  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  such  suit  or  suits  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Dental  I^aw. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  WILLL\M  CARR, 

A.  M.  HOLMES, 
A.  M.  WRIGHT, 

Committee. 
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Wm.  Jarvie  :  I  think  of  all  the  committees  of  this  Society,  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Law  has  been  the  most  laborious  and  annoy- 
ing, and  its  members  deserve  the  special  thanks  of  this  Society  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  this  business.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  especially  has  had  an  immense  amount  of 
labor  to  perform,  and  has  been  subjected  to  many  personal  annoy- 
ances, and  I  would  therefore  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
tendered  the  Committee,  and  the  Chairman  in  particular,  for  what 
has  been  done.     Carried.  , 

Frank  Abbott :  I  now  move  that  an  order  be  drawn  upon  the  Treas- 
urer in  favor  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  for  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  reimburse  him  for  what  he  may  have  expended. 

*  O.  E.  Hill :  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  any  such  motion.  There  is 
no  other  gentleman  in  the  room  who  has  been  in  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  oftener  than  I  have.  I  know  with  what 
care  he  has  conducted  these  arrangements,  how  he  has  been  in  one  or 
two  suits  and  gotten  out  of  them  very  neatly  and  with  small  expense ; 
but,  I  say,  let  this  Committee  do  its  money  business  as  it  has  done  its 
other  business,  and  bring  in  its  bill  for  consideration  and  approval  by 
the  Society.  We  do  not  want  to  give  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
any  money,  and  I  know  that  the  Chairman  does  not  want  it  done  in 
that  way.  Let  the  Committee  state  the  amount  it  has  expended,  and 
then  let  the  Society  pay  it. 

Frank  Abbott :  I  believe  in  doing  things  in  a  business-like  way  ;  but 
there  are  some  things  that  we  cannot  do  in  that  way.  The  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  has  written  some  two  hundred  letters  or  more  to 
various  persons ;  he  has  come  to  Albany  and  imid  his  own  expenses, 
and  has  had  many  matters  on  his  hands  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  an  account  of.  1  think  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  pay  him  back 
what  money  he  has  expended. 

Norman  W.  Kingsley  :  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  a  ]Hirely  business  way.     The  Committee  has  i)resented 
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no  bill — it  could  not  if  it  desired  to.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  recom- 
pensing the  extra  services  performed  by  our  Secretary,  and  in  this  case 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  most  certainly  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion for  his  many  priceless  services,  in  which  the  cash  expenditure 
would  undoubtedly  reach  one  hundred  dollars.  If  there  is  anything  to 
be  done  in  future  years,  it  can  be  done  in  a  business-like  way ;  but  let 
us  recompense  hun  now  and  recognize  in  some  degree  the  value  of 
his  services  by  making  an  order  on  the  Treasurer  for  one  hundred 
dollars  and  calling  it  square. 

E.  A.  Bogue  :  I  so  heartily  sympathize  with  jhe  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken,  that,  if  you  will  allow  me,  1  will  put  in  a  word.  My  own  feel- 
ings were,  when  Dr.  Abbott  made  his  motion,  "  Good  for  you,  but  you 
haven't  covered  the  ground,"  and  I  now  think  the  same.  If  there^is 
any  way  in  which  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  can  be  compelled 
to  designate  the  amount  he  has  paid  out,  I  should  Hke  to  have  him  be 
made  to  do  so ;  if  not,  I  would  like  to  say  that  one  hundred  dollars 
will  not  cover  a  fraction  of  the  value  of  time  lost  in  coming  up  here 
and  attending  to  the  many  other  duties  so  faithfully  performed. 

The  motion  of  Frank  Abbott  to  draw  an  order  on  the  Treasurer  for 
one  hundred  dollars  in  favor  of  the  Chairman,  Wm.  Carr,  was  carried 
unanimously.* 

The  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Dental  Law  was  then  carried. 

The  Committee  on  Codification  of  Dental  Law  reported,  through  its 
Chairman,  Norman  W.   Kingsley,  as  follows  : 

In  accordance  witli  tne  instructions  of  this  Society,  the  Code  has  been  put  into 
print  and  distributed  to  the  members,  and  every  member  should  have  received  a 
copy  in  advance  of  this  meeting.  The  Committee  feels  some  annoyance  at  the  fact, 
that  with  all  its  care,  the  printer  should  have  made  some  errors,  but  they  can  be 
corrected  should  the  report  be  finally  adopted  and  go  into  permanent  print.     It  is, 


*  It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Carr,  that  he  was  not  permitted 
by  those  sitting  near  him  to  enter  his  protest  :  he  neither  asked  nor  desired  any  return  of 
cash  expended  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  committeeman.— C'wn.  of  Pub. 
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nevertheless,  an  error  for  whicli  they  beg  your  indulgence.  It  would  iiardly  seem 
necessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  report  is  in  print  and  can  be  read  by  all,  that 
I  should  read  it  at  this  time,  and,  unless  directed  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  I 
will  not  do  so.  Since  it  went  into  print  it  has  been  discovered,  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  Committee,  that  there  are  a  few  omissions,  but  of  slight  character,  however. 

These    omissions  were   supplied   by    the   Chairman,    and   numerous 
corrections  made,  the  perfected  work  reading  as  follows  : 


CODE 


DENTAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Society  in  1883,  to  codify  its  laws,  by-laws,  and  standing  resolutions, 
for  the  government  of  the  Society,  the  Committee  consisting  of  N.  W. 
Kingsley,  Frank  Abbott,  and  J.  E.  Dexter. 

The  Report  was  first  presented  in  May,  1884,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  members  prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
1885  ;  it  was  also  at  that  time  recommended  for  adoption  by  the 
Committee  on  By-Laws  : 

Section  i.  The  official  name  of  this  Society  is  ''The  Xame. 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

.   Sec.   2.     The   objects   of  this   Society  are,  the   improxement  objects, 
and  regulation  of  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.     The  funds  of  this  Society  shall  be  used  only  for  and   fso  ..f  fundi 
toward  the  purposes  named  in  Section  2  of  this  Code. 
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Membership 
classed. 


1^1  (•  O({ontoi:;riip/iic  Joiffnal. 

MK.MHKKSHIl'. 

Sec  4.  Membership  in  the  State  Denial  Society  is  of  two 
classes:  Regular  and  Honorary.  'The  Regular  membership  in- 
cludes both  delegates  and  j^ermanent  members,  whose  privileges 
are  ecpial. 


Delegate  lueiu-       Sec.    5.       Delegate    members    are    those    chosen    by    district 
^'^^'   °^^  societies  and  dental  colle<2;es  in  accordance  with  the  i)rovisions  of 

chosen.  ^  * 

sections  4  and  5  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  viz.,  two  annually 
Term  of  service,  from  cach  of  the  district  societies  to  serve  for  four  years,  and  two 
from  each  dental  college  in  the  State,  to  serve  for  one  year. 

How  to  qualify.  Sec.  6.  Each  delegate  member,  before  he  is  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Society,  must  qualify  by  presenting  a  certificate 
in  the  following  form  : 


DISTRICT    DENTAL    SOCIETY    OF    THE    STATE   OF    NEW    YORK. 


This  certities,  That  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the District 

Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  (or  College,  as  the  case  may  be) 

held  at  on   the 

Certificate  from  day  of in  the  year  18 ,  a  quorum  of  the  members 

District  Society  jjging  present, a  dentist  of  good  standing 

^  ,.    g  and  character  in  this  district,  was  duly  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Dental 

Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  term  of year 

to  fill  a  vacancv  occasioned  by  the 


.Secretary,     [l.  s.] 


Dated 18 

and  also  signing  this  Code  and  the  Code  of  Ethics. 

Beginning  of  Sec.  7.     The  term  of  a  delegate  from  a  district  society  shall 

^''''"^-  include  the  year  of  his  election.     The  tenure  of  his  membership 

Forfeiture  of  ^^"^^7  ^6  cut  off  by  either  the  district  or  State  society,  for  any  of 

membership.  the  following  causes  : 


I  St. 


2d. 


Failure  to  quahfy  as  such  member  before  the  State 
society  on  the  year  of  his  election. 

Non  attendance    upon    the    meetings    of    the    State 
society  for  two  successive  years. 
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3(].  Commission  of  any  act  or  acts  in  contravention  of 
the  Code  of  Dental  Ethics  adopted  by  the  State 
and  district  societies,  when  proved  upon  proper 
trial  of  the  same,  before  either  the  said  State  or 
district  society. 

Sec.  8.     Permanent   members  of  the   State   society  must  be  (Qualifications 
members  in  ^ood  standing  of  a  district  society.     No  more  than  '"^  p^manent 

'-'  "  -'  membership. 

five  permanent  members  can  be  elected  by  the  Society  in   any 

one  year.     No  permanent   member  shall  take  part  in  the  pro-  Requirements 

ceedini<s  of  the  Society  until  he  has  signed  this  Code,  the  Code  "^  p';'''^^"'^"' 

°  ■'  o  -  members. 

of  Ethics,  and  paid  his  dues. 

Sec.  9.     Honorary   members,   not    dentists,   may    be    elected  Honorary 
from  any   State   or  country ;    and  honorary  members   who   are  '"'^"^  ''"^^" 
dentists  may  be  elected  from  any  State  except  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  kiKhts  of 
floor,  with   the  right  to   speak,  but  not  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  honorary 

°  ^  ■  members. 

the  Society. 

Sec.  to.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this 
State,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Chancellor  and  Boaid  of  Regents  of  the  University,  the  officers  f ''"•^^''^ 

*="  •'  '  honorary 

of  the  State  medical  societies,  and  the  officers   of  incorporated  members. 
State  dental  societies  of  other  States,  shall  be  ex  officio  honorary 
members  of  this  Society. 

Sec.  ti.     The  Society  may  invite  distinguished  visitors  to  take  visitors  as  hono- 
seats  as  honorary  members  for  the  time  being.  '■'*'■>■  members. 


OFFICERS. 

Sec.  12.     The  oflicers  of   this  Society  shall    be  a  President,  ortkers. 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Correspondent,    who 
shall  be  elected  annually,  and  a  Board  of  eight  Censors,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  annually,  for  four  years: 

No  person  shall  hold  more  than  one  office  at  the  same  time. 

Sec.  13.     The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Dmy  of 
Society ;    appoint    all    committees  not    otherwise  provided    for ;  ''•■''^"^*="f- 
draw  orders  upon  the  Treasurer  for  such  sums  as  may  be  ordered 
to  be  paid  by  the  Society,  and  sign  and  deliver  at  the  annual 


ss 


VY/t'  ()^/(>///({<^nr/>///c  Jounial. 


T)iity  of  Vice- 
president. 


Vacancy  of  l)oth, 
lunv  filled. 


Duty  of 

Secretarv. 


meeting  dij)lomas  to  those  recommended  by  the  Hoard  of  Cen- 
sor^.  He  shall  at  the  ojjening  of  the  annual  meeting  subse(juent 
to  his  election,  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
State  and  district  societies,  with  such  suggestions  for  imi)rove- 
ment  as  he  may  think  proj)er. 

Skc.  14.  The  Vice-President  shall  assist  the  President  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  in  case  of  his  absence  or  dis- 
ability, or  at  his  request,  shall  officiate  in  his  place. 

Sec.  15.  In  the  absence  of  both  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  Secretary  or  any  officer  of  the  Society  may  call  to 
order  and  nominate  a  President  pro  tern. 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society,  and  a  Hst  of  the  names  and  residences  of 
the  members  ;  noting  the  time  of  their  election,  and  when  their 
terms  expire,  and  whether  present  or  absent  at  any  meeting. 
He  shall  give  notice  to  all  the  members  at  least  one  month  in 
advance  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  notify  officers  and 
committees  of  their  election  or  appointment.  It  shall  be  his 
duty  to  see  that  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  upon  whom  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  S.  is  conferred  are  appropriately  engrossed 
upon  upon  the  diploma,  and  to  sign  and  seal  such  diplomas. 
He  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Sec.  17.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  be  accountable  for 
all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  make  disbursement 
only  upon  a  vote  of  the  Society  and  an  order  of  the  President. 
V  He  shall  give  security  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  on  By-Laws, 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall  at  each  an- 
nual meeting  give  a  full  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Society. 

Duty  of  Sec.  18.     The  Correspondent  shall  have  charge  of  and  con- 

Correspondent.  ^^^^  ^^^  correspondence  of  the  Society.  He  shall  open  commu- 
nication with  dental,  medical  and  scientific  societies,  and  with 
eminent  dentists,  physicians,'  and  scientists,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  report  annually  to  this  Society. 


Duty  of 
Treasurer. 
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THE    HOARD    OF    CENSORS. 

Sec.  19.     The  objects  of  the  State  Board  of  Censors  are  and  ^^^Jects  of  the 

,      ,,    ,  Board  of 

shall    be:  Censors. 

ist.  Under  the  Act  of  1870,  to  encourage  improvement  in 
the  practice  of  dentistry  by  the  recognition  of  su- 
perior attainments,  and 

2d.  Under  the  Act  of  1879,  to  examine  into  the  quali- 
fications for  practice  of  such  dentists  as  desire  to 
commence  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York  who 
possess  neither  a  dental  nor  medical  degree. 

Sec.  20.     The  Board  of  Censors  has  power  under  the  Act  of 
Incorporation  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  for  its  own  gov-  I'o^verofthe 

.  .  1        1         r ''"ard  of 

ernment  as  to  tmies  and  places  of  its  meetmgs  and  methods  of  censors, 
conducting  its  examinations.     It  shall  however  be  subject  to  di- 
rection from  the  State  Society  in  all  matters  not  covered  by  the 
Act  of  Incorporation. 

Sec.  21.     The  Board  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Society  at 
each  annual  meeting,  stating  the  number  of  meetings  held  during  ■'Society's 
the  year,  the  time  and  place  of  holding  them,  the  names  of  the  orthTBoa^d" 
Censors  present,  the  number  of  candidates  examined,  the  names  of  Censors. 
and  residences  of  those  found  qualified  and  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  S.,  and  any  official  delinquency  or  malfea- 
sance by  members  of  the  Board. 

Members  of   Board  who   have   examined  the  candidates  are 
required  to  sign  the  Diplomas. 

STANDING    COMIVIITTEES. 

Sec.  22.     There  shall  be  eight  standing  committees  of  three  standing 
members  each,  which  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Presi-  *"  "mmittees. 
dent,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Society,  and  in  all  cases 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Society,  viz :  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangementt,  on  Business,  on  Publication,  on  By-Laws,  on  Kthics, 
on  Prize  Essays,  on  Practice,  and  on  Law. 

Sec.  23.     The   Committee   of    Arrangements    shall    secure   a  Committee  of 
suitable  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  provide  for  the '  "-'"i^'''"^"^^- 
comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  members,  prepare   for  the 
holding  of  clinics  and  for  the  exhibition  of  appliances,  and  re 
ceive  and  report  upon  the  credentials  of  delegates. 
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Committee  on 
Fiusiness. 


Committee  on 
Publication. 


Committee  on 
By-Laws. 


Committee  on 
Ethics. 


Sec.  24.  The  Committee  or.  Business  shall  arran^^e  the  order 
of  business  for  the  meeting,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  of  the  Society — receive  and  examine  all  (hssertations, 
essays  or  other  like  papers  offered  for  reading,  (except  such  as 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Prize  Essays),  and  deter- 
mine what  parts  shall  be  read,  and  the  order  in  which  they  shall 
be  presented,  and  employ  a  stenographer  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting the  discussions  in  full. 

Sec  25  The  Committee  on  Publication  shall  ])ut  in  order 
and  publish,  within  four  months  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
annual  meeting,  such  parts  of  the  proceedings  as  the  Society 
may  direct. 

Sec  26.  The  Committee  on  By-Laws  shall  take  cogniz- 
ance of  the  action  of  all  officers  and  committees  of  this 
Society,  and  of  the  by-laws  and  proceedings  of  district  societies 
— report  all  infractions  of  the  laws  of  the  State  Society,  and 
recommend  such  changes  in  the  Code  of  this  Society  as  in 
their  judgment  may  be  required.  This  Committee  shall  also 
audit  all  accounts,  and  examine  and  report  upon  the  security 
offered  by  the  Treasurer. 

Sec.  27.  The  Committee  on  Ethics  shall  take  cognizance  of 
and  report  all  violations  of  the  code  of  ethics  by  district  socie- 
ties, or  by  members  of  this  Society ;  and  all  appeals  from  the 
action  of  district  societies  shall  be  referred  to  this  Committee. 
Charges  of  violation  of  the  laws  or  ethics  of  the  Society,  or  im- 
moral conduct  or  habits,  shall  be  presented  in  writing  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope. 
The  Chairman  on  receiving  such  charges  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittee to  meet  and  examine  the  same,  and  the  evidence  thereof. 
If  a  majority  of  the  Committe  having  met,  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  the  charges  are  well  founded,  they  shall  serve  a  copy  of 
them  upon  the  accused  at  least  two  weeks  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing at  which  the  Committee  is  to  report.  At  such  meeting  the 
Committee  shall  report  its  opinion,  and  the  grounds  thereof; 
and  if  the  accused,  having  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  a 
defense,  shall  be  found  guilty  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  the  Society  shall  proceed  to  determine  the 
penalty,  and  cause  it  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  penalty  shall 
be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 
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Sec.  28.  The  Committee  on  Prize  Essays  shall  receive  and  Committee  on 
examine  all  papers,  essays,  &c.  which  have  been  in  their  hands 
not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  recommend- 
ing for  such  prizes  as  are  offered  by  or  through  the  State  Society, 
those  papers,  essays,  &c.  which  in  their  opinion  are  the  most 
worthy,  and  shall  make  their  report  at  the  first  morning  session 
of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Sec.  29.  The  Committee  on  Practice  shall  during  each  year  Committee  on 
examine  any  improvements  or  novelties  in  the  practice  of  dentist- 
istry,  or  any  new  dental  appliances  or  apparatusses  which  may  be 
brought  to  their  notice  or  which  they  can  discover,  and  make 
report  upon  the  same  to  the  Society  at  each  Annual  Meeting, 
endeavoring  also  in  conjunction  with  tne  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments to  procure  clinical  exhibition  so  far  as  possible  or  advisa- 
ble, of  the  subjects  of  their  report  at  the  same  meeting. 

Sec.  30.     The   Committee   on   Law  are  empowered   at   their  Committee  on 
discretion,  to  bring  suit  or  suits  against  all  persons  practicing  ^^'''' 
dentistry  illegally  in  this  State,  and  to  carry  such  suit  or  suits  to 
a  decision  by  the  proper  authorities,  and   to  have  charge  of  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  Dental  Law. 

Sec.  31.     If  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  a  majority  Filling  vacancy 
of  any  standing  committee   shall  not  be  present,  the  presiding '"  IJ,',^"^'!^"^ 
officer  or  the  Society  may  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  time  being. 

All  reports  must  be  made  in  writing. 


meetings. 

Sec.  32.     The  Society  shall  hold   its  annual   meeting   in  the  Meetings  of 
city  of  Albany,  commencing  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  May  ^^e  Society, 
in   each  year,  at   10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  such  other  meetings  as 
may  be  fixed  by  adjournment,  or  called   by  the  President.     The 
annual   meeting   may   be   extended   to   three   days   when   found 
necessary. 

Sec.  -i^i.     Fifteen   members   shall   be  a  quorum   for  business,  Qi.orum. 
and  no  smaller  number  shall  adjourn   to  any  other  place  nor  to 
any  other  time,  except  some  hour  on  the  same  or  the  following 
day. 
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Special 
nieetiiiiis. 


Skc.  34.     Special  meetings  may  he  called  by  the  President,  at 
the  written  recjuest  of  fifteen  members  in  good  standing. 


Official  year.  gKc.  35.     Tlie  official  and   fiscal  year  of  the  Society  shall  end 

at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting. 

KLECTIONS. 


Election  must 
be  bv  ballot. 


Manner  of 
balloting. 


Second 
balloting. 


Electing 

permanent 

members. 


Sec.  36.  All  elections  in  the  Society  shall  be  by  ballot,  sepa- 
rately for  each  office  or  candidate,  at  the  annual  meeting ;  and 
no  person  shall  be  declared  elected  who  shall  not  have  received 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast. 

Sec.  37.  In  voting  by  ballot,  the  President  or  the  Society 
shall  appoint  three  tellers,  who  shall  receive  and  count  the  votes 
and  declare  the  result.  Each  member  shall  lay  his  vote  by  or 
upon  the  ballot  box,  and  it  shall  be  placed  therein  by  one  of  the 
tellers.  One  of  the  tellers  shall  keep  a  tally  of  the  voters,  and 
if  the  number  of  votes  cast  shall  exceed  the  tally,  that  ballot 
shall  be  declared  void.  No  blank  vote  shall  be  counted  except 
to  make  up  the  tally. 

If  upon  the  second  ballot  for  any  officer  or  permanent  or 
honorary  member,  no  person  shall  receive  a  majority,  the  elec- 
tion shall  be  made  from  the  three  persons  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  on  the  second  ballot,  and  if  there  be  no  choice 
on  the  third  ballot,  the  election  shall  be  made  from  the  two  hav- 
ing the  highest  vote  on  that  ballot. 

When  a  person  is  proposed  for  permanent  or  honorary  mem- 
bership, the  ballots  shall  contain  only  the  words  "Yes,"  or  "No," 
and  a  majority  of  the  former  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

Proposals  for  permanent  membership  shall  be  acted  upon  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 


Assumption  of        Sec.  Ty"^.     All  the  officcrs  and  committees  of  this  Society  shall 
office.  assume  their  duties  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which 

they  were  elected  or  appointed. 

Installation  of        ^^^-  39'     ^'^  ^^^^  closc  of  the  annual   election  the  President 
a  President.       incumbent  shall  appoint  a  committee   of  two  to   conduct   the 
President  elect  to  the  chair. 
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Sec.  40,      All  officers   of  the   Society  shall   hold   their   places  Continuation 
until  their  successors  shall   be  chosen,  and  in  case  of  the  death, '"  '^'^"" 
resignation,  or  removal  from  the  State  of  any  officer,  the  Presi- 
dent may  fill  the  vacancy  until  there  shall  be  a  new  election. 

DUES. 

Sec.  41.     Each  district  society  and  dental  college  shall  annu- This  Section  is 
ally  pay  into  the  treasury  of  this  society  the  sum  of  three  <Jollars  ^g^'^pp^^^^^Yx^' 
for  each  delegate  to  which  they  may  be  respectively  entitled  in 
this  Society. 

Sec.  42.     Permanent  members  shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  Permanent 
ten  dollars,  and  three  dollars  annually  thereafter.  members'  dues. 

Sec.  43.     All  dues  to  the  Society  shall  be  payable  at  the  be- Dues  payable, 
ginning  of  the  fiscal  and  official  year. 

Sec.  44.     Every  person   upon   receiving  the  diploma  of   the  Fee  for  diploma. 
Society,  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars. 

FINES    AND    PENALTIES. 

Sec.  45.     If  the  President  shall  fail  to  deliver  the  annual  ad- Fining  the 
dress  required  by  the  by-laws,  or  to  furnish  a  copy  of  such  address  P^'esident. 
to  be  read  before  the   Society,  he  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars. 

Sec.  46.     Any  member  who  shall  be  regularly  appointed,  with  Fining  deiin- 
his  assent,  to  prepare  a  dissertation   or  other  paper  to   be   read  ^"''"^  essayists, 
before  this  Society,  and  shall  fail  to  perform  that  duty,  shall  pay 
into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Sec.  47.     If    any   State   Censor,    having    been   duly   notified,  Fining  state 
shall  fail  to  attend  any  meeting  appointed  by  authority  of  the  ^^"^o'"^- 
Board  for  the  examination  of  candidates,  he  shall   pay  into  the 
treasury  a  fine  of  five  dollars ;  and  if  any  State  Censor  shall  be 
absent   from   two   consecutive   meetings  of  the  Board,  his  office - 
may  be   declared   vacant   by  the   Society,   and   a   new  election 
ordered. 

Sec.  48.     If  any   person   who  shall   be   chosen   a   ])ermanent  i^enaity  for  not 
member  of  this  Society,  shall  not  within  one  year  thereafter  sig-'i"'*''^> '"*>'• 
nify  his  acceptance,  and  pay  the  fee   of  admission,  he  shall  be 
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deemed  to  liave  declined  tlie  electioji  ;  and  if  any  permanent 
member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  annual  dues  for  one  year  after 
having  been  notified  by  the  Treasurer,  his  name  may.  on  vote  of 
the  Society,  be  erased  from  the  roll  of  membership. 

DISTRICT    SOCIEIIES. 

Sec.  49.     The  districts  named  in  the  Act  incorj)orating  dental 
societies  are  composed  as  follows,  viz: 


Counties  in  the 
Various  Districts 


District  I.     City  and  County  of  New  York. 

District  II.     Counties  of  Richmond,  Suffolk,  Queens,  Kings,  Westchester, 

Orange,  Rockland,  Putnam,  and  Duchess. 
District  III.     Columbia,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Greene,  Albany,  Scoharie,  and 

Rensselaer. 

District  IV.     Warren,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Essex,  Franklin,  St.  Law- 
rence, Clinton,  Montgomery,  Hamilton,  Fulton,  and  Schenectady. 

District  V.     Cneida,  Onondaga,  Oswego,  Herkimer,  Jefterson  and  Lewis. 

District  VI.     Otsego,    Delaware,    Madison,   Chenango,    Broome,    Tioga, 
Chemung,  Tompkins,  Cortland  and  Schuyler. 

District  VII.     Livingston,    Wayne,    Seneca,    Yates,    Ontario,    Steuben, 
Monroe,  and  Cayuga. 

District  VIII.     Erie,  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Orleans,  Niagara,  Oene- 
see,  Allegany,  and  Wyoming. 


Recommenda-        Sec.  50.     The  State  Socicty  recommends  to  the  several  district 
tions  to  the        socictics  that  they  hold  their  annual  meetings  at  as  near  a  time 

District  ^  .  .  .       ° 

Societies.  prcceeding  the  annual  meetmg  of  this  Society  as  may  be  conven 

ient  for  them,  and  also  that  each  district  society  report  to  this 
Society  immediately  subsequent  to  each  of  its  annual  meetings 
held,  the  names  of  its  officers,  including  district  censors,  the 
number  of  its  members,  the  time  of  its  annual  meeting,  and  the 
number  present  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  with  such  other  in 
formation  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  State 
Society  regarding  the  general  condition  of  the  district  societies 

Penaity;imposed      Sec.  5 1      Any  district  society  which  shall  pass  by-laws,  rules, 

upon  District      qj.  regulations,  or  take  any  action  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent 

with  the^by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Society,  and  which 

shall  have  been  duly  notified  thereof  and  admonished  by  a  vote 

of  thisJSociety,  may  Sfter  one  year  from  the  time  of  such  notice 
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and  admonition,  be  denied  all  delegate  representation  in  this  So- 
ciety,' until  such  recusancy  shall  cease. 

Sec.  52.     Any  member  of  this  Society  who  may  be  ex})elled  Appeal  from  a 
or  otherwise  aggrieved  by  any  action  of  a  district  society  which  ^'^'""  -  ociety, 
would  affect  his  standing  in  the  State  Society  may  appeal  to  this 
Society :  provided  that  notice  of  such  appeal  shall  be  given  to 
the  President  of  this  Society  at  least  one  month  before  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society. 

CONFERRING    DEGREES. 

Seg.   53.     The  degree  of  Master  of  Dental  Surgery  shall  be  Time  for  con- 
conferred  by  the  President  at  the  first  morning  session  of  the  ^''""^  egrees. 
annual  meeting  upon  such  candidates  as  have  been  recommended 
for  it  by  the  Board  of  Censors. 

Sec.   54.   Every  person  recommended  for  a  diploma  shall,  be- Declaration  of 
fore  receiving  the  same,  be  requested  to  sign  the  following  dec-  ^^^"^''^ates. 
laration,  to  wit  : 

I,  ,  do  solemnly  declare  that  I   will   conduct   myself  honestly  and 

virtuously  in  the  practice  of  dentistry,  strictly  observe  the  Code  of  Pkhics 
of  this  Society,  and  give  to  all  persons  committed  to  my  charge  profession- 
ally, the  benefit  of  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  skill. 


ESSAYS. 

Sec.   55.     Regularly  appointed    essayists    must    send    to    the  Reception  of 
Chairman   of  the  Committee   on    Business  the  subjects  of  their  '^^^-^'** 
essay   at  least  two  months  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  all 
voluntary  essays  must   be  handed*  to  the   same  Committee,  or  a 
notice  of  the  intention  to  read  such  a  paper,  naming  the  subject 
at  least  ten  days  ])rior  to  the  meeting. 

Sec.   56.     All  essays  offered   for  competition  for  any  i)nze  to  Reception  of 
be  given  by  or  through  the  Society,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ^'"""^  I'-ssays. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on   Prize  Essays  not   less   than  ten 
days  prior  to  the  meeting. 

Sec.   .57     The  Committee  on   Prize   Essays  is  authorized   to  v^.j^rdin-  a 
recommend  the  award  of   such   prize   or  ])rizes,  if  there  be  but  •''•^e. 
one    essay   offered,   providing    such    essay    be    an    original    and 
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Limit  to  th< 
Length  of 
Essavs. 
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important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  dentistry  and  credit- 
able to  both  author  and  society. 

Sec.   58.     The  time  allowed  for  ^eadin^^  any  pa])er  before  the 
Society  is  limited  to  thirty  minutes. 


ORDER  OF   BUSINESS. 


Order  of 
business. 


Sec.   59.     At  the  annual  meeting  the  Order  of  Business  shall 
be  as  follows : 


I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 
II. 
12. 

13- 
14. 

15- 


17- 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23- 


Calling  the  roll. 

Reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Reception  of  members  and  payment  of  dues. 

President's  Address. 

Report  of  Treasurer 

"       *'     Correspondent.  ^ 

"       "     Censors. 

"        "     Committee  on  By-Laws. 

"       "     Committee  on  Ethics. 

"       "     Committee  on  Business. 

'■'     Committee  on  Prize  Essays. 

"       "     Committee  on  Law. 

"       "     Committee  on  Practice. 

"       "     Cobmittee  on  Publication. 


16.     Reports  of  District  Societies. 


Dental  Colleges. 
"       "     Special  Committees. 
Reading  of  dissertations,  and  discussions  as  arranged  by 

the  Business  Committee. 
Miscellaneous  and  unfinished  business. 
Election  of  officers. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 
Adjournment. 


i 
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RULES    OF    ORDER. 

Sec.  60.      I.     On  the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  meeting,  the  Presi-    Rules  of  order 
dent  shall  take   the  chair,  call  to  order,  and   announce  that  the   . 
meeting  is  open  for  business. 

2.  At  a  special  meeting,  the  object  for  which  the  meet- 
ing was  convened  shall  be  taken  up  immediately  after  the  calling 
of  the  roll. 

3.  No  motion  or  speech  shall  be  in  order,  until  the  mover  or 
speaker  shall  have  been  recognized  and  assigned  the  floor  by  the 
Chair,  nor  shall  a  motion  be  open  for  debate  until  seconded  by 
the  Chair. 

4.  At  the  request  of  any  member  a  motion  shall  be  put  in 
writing. 

5.  At  the  request  of  five  members  a  question  shall  be  divided, 
or  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

6.  When  a  question  is  under  debate  no  other  motion  shall  be 
in  order,  except,  ist,  to  adjourn;  2d,  to  lay  on  the  table  ;  3d, 
the  previous  question;  4th,  to  postpone;  5th,  to  commit;  6th 
to  amend;  and  these  motions  shall  take  precedence  in  the  order 
here  named. 

7.  The  motions'to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table  and  to  post- 
pone shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

8.  A  motion  to  adjourn  shall  always  be  in  order,  except  while 
a  member  is  speaking,  or  while  a  vote   or  ballot  is   being  taken. 

9.  A  second  Amendment  to  the  main  question  shall  not  be 
in  order  until  the  first  is  disposed  of,  nor  shall  there  be  an  amend- 
ment of  an  amendment  to  an  amendment. 

10.  After  a  motion  has  been  seconded,  and  stated  by  the  Chair, 
it  shall  not  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  Society. 

1 1.  No  member  shall  interrupt  another  while  speaking,  excei)t 
to  call  him  to  order. 

12.  When  called  to  order  a  member  shall  sit  down  until  the 
point  of  order  is  decided  by  the  Chair,  or  in  case  of  apjical  by 
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the  Society.      If  the  ])oint  of  order  l)e  sustained,  the  member  can 
proceed  in  order  by  the  consent  of  the  Society. 

13.  Every  member  shall  vote  upon  a  (piestion  unless  excused 
by  the  Society. 

14.  When  any  motion,  except  to  adjourn,  has  been  rejected, 
it  shall  not  be  renewed  without  unanimous  consent. 

15.  Any  member  who  voted  in  the  majority  may  move  a 
reconsideration  of  that  question,  but  if  that  motion  shall  be  lost 
or  laid  upon  the  table,  it  shall  not  be  renewed  without  unani- 
mous consent. 

16.  The  President  may  vote  with  the  members  upon  all 
questions,  but  having  so  voted,  shall  not  give  the  casting  vote  in 
case  of  a  tie. 

17.  Motions  for  filling  blanks  shall  be  put  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  moved. 

18.  On  a  division  or  in  voting  by  yeas  and  nays,  any  member 
may  change  his  vote  before  the  result  is  declared. 

19.  These  rules  may  be  suspended  by  unanimous  consent. 


Amending  the 
Code. 


This  Code  to 
stand  for 
By-Laws. 


Sec.  6r.  This  Code,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Society  govern- 
ment, may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  if  such  amend- 
ment shall  be  proposed  on  the  first  day  op  the  session ;  provided 
that  amendments  so  proposed  and  adopted  may  be  rejected  by  a 
majority  vote  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  if  not  so  rejected, 
they  shall  continue  to  stand  as  part  of  the  Code.  But  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  transcript  in  form  or  substance  of  the  various  acts  of 
Legislature  relating  to  the  practice  of  dentistry,  no  change  can 
be  made  in  it  by  this  Society. 

Sec.  62.  This  Code  shall  take  the  place  of  and  render  null 
and  void  hereafter  all  previous  By-Laws,  rules  and  standing  reso- 
lutions inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  any  of  its  provisions. 
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REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CENSORS. 


The  Board  of  Censors  meets  annually  for  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  the  degree  of  ''  Master  of  Dental  Surgery,"  at 
Albany,  on  the  day  preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Dental  Society. 

Special  meetings  can  only  be  called  at  the  request  of  a  majority 
of  the  Board. 

A  majority  constitutes  a  quorum. 

The  Board  elects  its  Presiding  Officer  and  Secretary  each  for 
the  term  of  his  Censorship. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Censors  to  carefully  and  impar- 
tially examine  all  persons  who  are  entitled  to  an  examination, 
who  shall  present  themselves  for  that  purpose,  and  report  their 
opinion  in  writing  to  the  President  of  the  State  Society. 

Persons  who  are  entitled  by  the  Act  of  Legislature  to  exami- 
nation are  : 

1.  All  dentists  in  regular  practice  on  April  7th,  1868. 

2.  All  persons  who  have  received  a  diploma  from  any  dental 
college  in  this  State. 

3.  All  students  who  have  studied  and  practised  dental  surgery 
with  some  accredited  dentist  or  dentists  for  four  years. 

4.  Students  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  have  been  three 
years  studying  or  practising  (as  in  ^[3),  and  have  attended  one 
complete  course  ot  lectures  in  any  incorporated  dental  or  medi- 
cal college,  are  entitled  to  an  examination. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  must  be  in  attendance  in  person 
at  Albany  at  10  a  m.  on  the  day  appointed  as  above,  for  the 
examination. 

No  examinations  are  made  upon  the  day  or  days  subsequent 
to  the  one  above  named. 

The  candidate  must  present  himself  to  the  Secretary  with  his 
credentials,  showing  that  he  is  entitled  to  an  examination. 

The  examination  constitutes  an  inquiry  into  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  the  Principles,  and  his  proficiency  in  the  Practice 
of  Dentistry. 

It  includes  also  an  inquiry  into  his  moral  character  and 
general  professional  standing. 
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The  examination  upon  the  Principles  of  Dentistry  is  divided 
as  follows  : 

Anatomy  of  the  Mouth  and  conjoined  parts. 

First  and  Second  Dentition,  and  origin  and  formation  of  the  Teeth. 
Treatment  of  Congenital  and  Accjnired  Deformities  of  the  liuccal  (Cavity, 
including  Irregularities  in  the  Develojjment  of  the  Permanent  Teeth. 
Cleft  Palate,  Fractures  of  the  Jaw,  etc. 
Diseases  of  the  Gums  and  Processes,  and  Treatment. 
Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  and  Treatment. 
Best  Methods  of  Filling  Teeth. 
Dental  Chemistry  ;  Dental  Materia  Medica. 
Mechanical  Dentistry. 

Evidence  of  proficiency  in  practice  in  both  Operative  and 
Mechanical  Dentistry  must  be  shown  to  the  full  Board  in  session, 
or  in  lieu  thereof,  to  the  Censor  of  the  district  in  which  the 
candidate  resides. 

Evidences  of  good  moral  character  and  professional  standing 
must  be  shown  in  a  certificate  or  paper  writing  to  that  effect, 
emanating  from  the  District  Board  of  Censors  of  the  district  in 
which  the  candidate  is  in  practice. 

AppUcants  from  without  the  State  of  New  York  must  bring 
such  certificate  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  a  reput- 
able dental  society  in  the  State  from  whence  they  come. 

A  rejected  candidate  may  claim  another  examination  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  but  no  portion  of  the  previous  examination  will 
be  placed  to  his  credit. 

The  right  of  appeal  shall  cease  upon  a  third  hearing. 


APPENDIX  TO  CODE. 


The  committee  cannot  find  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation  any 
power,  direct  or  impHed,  granted  to  the  State  Society  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  District  Societies,  excepting  that  contained  in 
Section  1 2  of  said  Act,  as  follows  : 

"  The  respective  Societies  *  *  *  niay  make  all  needful 
By-Laws,  rules  and  regulations  *  *  *  for  the  management 
*  *  *  of  said  societies,  respectively  *  *  *  provided 
that  such  By-Laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the   respective    Dis- 
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trict  Societies  shall  not  be  repugnant  to, nor  inconsistent  with  the 
By-Laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Dental  Society." 

Under  that  Act  (vide  section  I)  the  District  Societies  became 
"  bodies  corporate  in  fact "  before  the  State  Society  was  organ- 
ized, and  in  section  12,  quoted  above,  each  is  given  the  indepen- 
dent right  to  make  its  own  "  By-Laws,  rules  and  regulations.'' 

The  power  of  the  State  Society  over  the  District  Societies  is 
limited  to  the  requirement  that  the  District  Societies  shall  keep 
their  By-Laws,  etc.,  in  accord  and  consistent  with  the  By-Laws, 
etc.,  of  the  State  Society. 

District  Societies  are  not  colonies  that  can  be  legislated  for. 

The  State  Society  can  only  use  its  authority  over  the  delegates 
from  the  districts  collectively  in  the  State  Society,  but  it  cannot 
dictate  to  a  District  Society  how  it  shall  choose  those  delegates, 
nor  how  it  shall  manage  its  internal  affairs  ;  nor  can  the  State 
Society  levy  assessments  or  taxes  or  impose  burdens  upon  the 
District  Societies  or  Dental  Colleges  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Only  on  the  principle  that  government  exists  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed  can  section  40,  levying  taxes  on  District  Societies 
and  Dental  Colleges,  be  retained  in  the  Code. 

Promulgation  of  a  decree,  without  power  to  enforce  it,  is  idle. 
Nevertheless,  this  section  may  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  Code, 
as  it  has  been  assented  to  by  the  District  Societies  and  one 
College  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  The  precedent  thus 
established  has  sanctioned  in  a  measure  the  assumed  authority 
of  the  State  Society. 

To  make  this  precedent  binding  upon  the  resj^ective  Associa- 
tions, it  should  be  confirmed  by  their  formal  vote,  granting  such 
power  to  the  State  Society. 

Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  creates  a  District  Board 
of  Censors  with  a  specific  duty,  viz. :  to  examine  for  cjualifications 
to  practise  in  the  district,  etc. 

This  is  clearly  superseded  by  section  i,  of  the  Act  of  1879, 
and  repealed  by  section  4,  of  the  same  Act. 

District  Societies  can,  however,  appoint  Censors,  ui)on  whom 
they  can  impose  other  duties,  but  a  certificate  of  qualifications 
emanating  from  such  Board  would  be  both  valueless  and 
unlawful. 
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With  Stvtion  ()2  comes  tlieend  of  tlieCocie.  The  ( 'oiiuiiittee  feels  justified  in  puh- 
lishing,  in  connection  with  it,  the  rei^uhitions  of  tlie  Board  of  Censors.  We  received 
from  that  Board  a  copy  of  its  regidations  and  have  published  them,  not  as  part  of 
the  Code,  but  for  the  information  of  the  Society.  You  will  all  bear  in  mind  that 
in  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  the  law  creating  the  Board  of  Censors  places  upon  it 
the  duty  of  making  its  own  regulations,  as  to  times  and  places  of  meeting  and 
manner  of  conducting  its  examinations,  and  it  seemed  a  matter  of  respect  which 
the  Board  should  show  the  State  Society,  that  its  resolutions  should  be  published. 
There  was  no  better  form  and  no  more  convenient  time  than  to  add  it  tothe.  (Jode. 

P\irthermore,  the  Committee  found,  in  attempting  to  harmonize  the  Act  incor- 
porating Dental  Societies  and  other  State  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  Dentistry 
with  the  By-laws,  rules  and  standing  resolutions  of  the  State  Society,  that  there 
was  some  appai-ent  clashing  ;  the  Committee  has  done  its  best  to  attain 
uniformity. 

When  we  came  to  consider  the  section  relating  to  dues,  which  reads :  *'  Every 
District  Society  and  Dental  College  shall  pay  annually  into  the  Treasury  of  this 
Society  the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  each  delegate  to  which  they  may  be  respect- 
ively entitled  in  this  Society,"  there  was  a  doubt  about  the  State  Society  having 
powe>  to  exact  such  a  requirement,  and  we  deemed  it  prudent  to  add  an  appendix, 
in  the  form  of  the  argument  which  is  also  published  at  the  end  of  the  Code. 

The  appendix  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  is  entitled  to  be  carefully 
considered. 

W.  C.  Barrett :  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Codifi- 
cation of  Dental  Laws  be  adopted  as  read  and  now  corrected  by  the 
Committee,  with  the  definite  understanding  that  my  motion  does  not 
cover  the  appendix,  which  is  a  separate  matter  and  no  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee. 

N  \V.  Kingsley :  The  Committee  was  required  to  and  did  report  a 
year  ago,  and  the  Committee  on  By-laws  then  adopted  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Code  as  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  By- 
laws, and  they  recommended  that  the  new  Code  be  adopted  as  by-laws, 
and,  as  a  sufticient  time  has  elapsed,  I  think  we  can  act  upon  it  now. 

O.  E.  Hill :  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  Mr.  President,  to  say  nothing 
about  this  new  Code  ;  but  I  cannot  very  well  avoid  it,  because  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Committee  in  regard  to  some  of  its  provisions.  In  the 
first  place,  this  Committee  has  entirely  exceeded  its  authority.  It  had 
no  authority  under  the  resolution,  as  I  understand  it,  to  touch  the  by- 
laws at  all.  The  resolution  was,  in  the  first  place,  brought  about  by  Dr. 
J.  E.  Dexter,  who  had  never  been  here  but  once  before,  advising  us  as 
to  how  we  should  interpret  the  dental  laws  of  the  State.  I  think  you 
will  find  the  original  resolution  reads  that  this  Committee  was  appointed 
'•o  codify  the  "  law." 
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N.  W.  Kingsley:  I  rise  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  original 
resolution. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  from  the  minutes  of  1883  : 

After  a  discussion  of  certain  (juestions  of  Dental  Law  (qualifications  of  candi- 
dates for  membership  in  district  societies,  etc.),  it  was  ordered  on  motion  of  N.  W. 
Kingsley  that  the  whole  subject  of  Dental  Law  be  referred  to  a  special  committee 
of  three,  said  committee  to  report  a  codification  of  the  laws  at  the  next  meeting. — 
Records,  page  403. 

O.  E,  Hill :  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  this  matter,  but,  as  I 
understand,  that  resolution  was  the  whole.  I  do  not  learn  anything 
from  this  resolution  about  the  by-laws  ;  the  by-laws  are  not  mentioned 
in  it  in  any  way  whatever.  It  is  the  law,  and  that  portion  of  the  law 
only,  which  is  referred  to  in  section  7  : 

That  was  all  and  the  whole  duty  of  this  Committee,  but  I  do  not  care 
to  insist  upon  it.  This  Committee  has  gone  on  and  given  us  everything 
needed ;  and  yet,  there  is  nothing  in  these  by-laws  that  is  new,  except 
a  few  words  in  the  first  three  or  four  paragraphs.  The  next  difficulty 
is  in  regard  to  the  Board  of  Censors.  The  Committee  has  added  two 
or  three  new  paragraphs,  which  are  not  new,  as  they  have  been  the  un- 
written law  of  the  Society  for  years,  and,  by  common  consent,  they  are 
the  same  by-laws  under  which  we  have  been  working  for  ten  years. 
The  only  differences  are  in  regard  to  the  Board  of  Censors  and  a  few 
paragraphs  at  the  beginning,  so  that  in  adopting  these  by-laws  we  are 
simply  adopting,  or  rather  re-adopting,  those  that  we  now  have  with 
the  exceptions  noted.  We  have  only  to  act  on  those  involving  changes 
and  let  the  others  stand.  It  is  not  the  way  to  adopt  by-laws  en  masse 
in  the  way  proposed,  but  section  by  section. 

N.  W.  Kingsley  :  I  am  really  sorry  that  Dr.  Hill  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  before  to-day  to  go  over  and  compare  the  two.  He  would  make 
a  very  bad  mess  if  his  plan,  as  now  stated,  should  be  carried  out. 

O.  E.  Hill :  What  do  you  mean  ? 

N.  W.  Kingsley :  The  Committee  understood  the  resolution  under 
which  it  was  appointed  and  has  acted,  to  include  in  the  word  'Maws" 
not  only  the  law  of  the  State,  but  also  the  laws  of  the  Society. 
The  Committee  regarded  the  standing  resolutions  as  forming  jiart  of 
the  laws  of  the  Society,  whether  called  by-laws  or  by  any  other  name. 
I  offered  the  original  resolution,  and  I  know  my  intent  in  making  it  was 
to   cover  exactly  what  the  Committee  has  now  done. 
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O.  E.  Hill  :   Will  you  let  me  state  a  thing— 

N.  W.  Kingsley:  Mr.  President,  will  you  see  that  I  am  not  inter- 
rupted ?  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  be  interrupted,  as  it  breaks  in  upon 
the  train  of  reasoning.  What  does  the  word  "  codify "  mean  other 
than  to  take  all  the  laws  and  reduce  them  to  a  consistent  system.  To 
codify  simply  the  laws  of  the  State  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Our  duty  was  to  go  over  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  government  of  the 
Society,  and  whenever  we  found  any  that  in  their  wording  seemed  to 
conflict  with  others,  it  was  our  duty  to  bring  harmony  out  of  seeming 
inconsistency,  and  so  far  as  we  could  we  adopted  the  same  language 
which  had  been  used  heretofore.  This  report  is  what  it  purports 
to  be — a  codification  of  the  laws  of  the  Society,  which  we  have  gathered 
and  digested  from  the  various  sources  of  State  law.  Society  By-laws  and 
standing  resolutions  scattered  through  the  Secretary's  minutes  for  the  last 
ten  years.  These  sometimes  forgotten  resolutions  the  Committee  has 
taken  up  and  put  where  they  belonged.  For  example,  the  duties  of 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  have  been  added  to  since 
the  by-laws  were  made.  The  Committee  found  a  portion  in  one  place 
and  a  part  in  another  place — a  part  in  the  by-laws  and  the  rest  in  vari- 
ous resolutions ;  it  has  brought  them  together  and  placed  them  in 
the  closest  possible  form.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  upon 
which  devolved  the  duty  of  codifying  the  laws  could  do  no  less,  and  cer- 
tainly it  has  done  nothing  more. 

O.  E.  Hill :  He  seems  to  think  I  am  going  to  make  a  muddle  of  this 
matter.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  some  of  the  resolutions  we 
have  acted  upon  are  the  unwritten  law.  Now,  am  I  right  or  wrong  ? 
I  simply  insist  upon  it  that  the  way  to  adopt  these  by-laws  is  to 
pick  out  the  old  ones  as  they  were,  and  then  the  new,  and  finally,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  new.  We  have  the  by-laws  here,  and  we 
can  go  through  them  in  a  few  moments. 

W.  C.  Barrett :  The  whole  question  is  whether  this  Committee  was 
empowered  to  codify  the  by-laws  of  the  Society?  The  resolution  says 
the  "  law  " — the  State  laws,  as  I  understand  it,  and  not  the  by-laws. 
There  is  the  Law  of  1867,  of  1877,  and  of  1879,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
they  conflicted  with  each  other,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  State 
Society  to  clearly  comprehend  them.  I  understood  at  the  time  that  it 
was  contemplated  this  Committee  would  prepare  a  digest  of  the  laws  of 
the  State.  I  did  not  suppose  they  were  going  beyond  this,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have.  This  report  opens  by  saying :  "  Report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  codify  the  laws,  by-laws  and  standing  reso- 
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lutions  of  this  Society."  I  make  this  point,  that  the  resolution  under 
which  the  Committee  was  appointed  does  not  cover  this  amount  of 
ground,  but  simply  referred  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  There  was  more 
than  one  law,  and  it  referred  to  those  upon  the  statute  books  of  the 
State. 

Frank  Abbott :  It  seems  that  these  laws  are  the  same  as  the  by-laws 
we  have.  May  I  ask  what  difference  it  would  make  if  we  should  re- 
adopt  these  same  laws  ?  This  Committee  has  come  together  and 
worked  hard  upon  this  Code,  in  the  way  Dr.  Kingsley  says.  We  need 
them  in  such  shape  as  this  Committee  has  got  them,  to  govern  this 
Society.  That  is  what  we  are  after.  We  want  them  in  such  shape 
that  we  can  go  to  them  and  read  and  understand  them.  We  do  not 
want  to  have  to  go  to  the  Secretary's  books  and  look  over  the  past  ten 
yeais'  work  to  get  at  standing  resolutions.  I  am  in  favor  of  adopting 
the  report. 

^  O.  E.  Hill :  One  thing  in  regard  to  the  codification  of  the  laws  of  the 
State.  We  want  every  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  not 
been  repealed,  published  in  these  by-laws.  We  have  the  laws  of  the 
State  ;  certain  portions  have  been  repealed  by  laws  passed  later.  We 
want  the  whole  pubHshed,  every  law,  with  these  by-laws. 

N.  W.  Kingsley  :  May  I  reply  to  the  gentleman,  because  he  seems  to 
be  misleading  us  rather  than  helping  us  out  ?  The  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion, and  all  the  State  laws  relating  to  Dentistry,  have  been  published 
repeatedly,  and  are  pubHshed  with  the  former  by-laws,  and  there  was  no 
use  in  encumbering  our  report  with  a  republication  in  detail.  We  have 
taken  out  and  placed  in  the  Code  everything  needed  for  our  present 
report.  If  anybody,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  desires  to  go  at  any  time 
into  ancient  history,  there  are  plenty  of  books  upon  that  subject.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  curiosity.  I  must  repeat  in  a  slightly  different  form 
that  the  object  of  a  codifying  committee  is  to  reject  the  useless  stuff 
that  has  encumbered  the  laws  of  the  Society  in  the  past,  and  produce 
from  them  a  code  which  is  simple  and  complete,  and  which  will  express 
in  as  few  words  as  the  Committee  can  command  all  that  is  needed  for 
Society  government.  This  Code  has  made  just  that  use  of  the  State 
laws  and  no  more,  leaving  out  a  great  deal  of  what  I  should  say  was 
nothing  but  rubbish.  What  boots  it  to  us  that  in  the  original  Act  of 
Incorporation  section  after  section  is  enacted,  telling  us  how  to  form 
the  district  societies,  and  what  court  house  we  should  assemble  at.  and 
what  we  should  do  after  forming  the  body  which  should  be  called  a 
District  Society,  and  how  the  delegates  are  to  be  appointed  that  shall 
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be  sent  to  the  State  Society,  and  how  the  State  Society  shall  be  organ- 
ized and  called.  All  that  is  of  the  past.  We  have  no  further  use  for 
it.  It  has  become  ancient  history.  Now,  this  Code  has  taken  out 
what  we  need  and  put  it  in  a  simple  form,  and  that  is  all. 

W.  C.  Barrett :  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Kingsley  when  he  calls  the 
first  Dental  law  that  was  passed  "rubbish."  It  is  the  organic  law 
under  which  this  Society  is  now  existing  ;  it  is  the  sub-stratum  upon 
which  this  law  rests.  The  great  point  at  issue,  and  that  which  led  to 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  was  the  conflict  of  the  laws  passed 
and  the  amendments  passed.  The  very  names  of  the  district  societies 
have  been  in  dispute  :  the  very  fact  of  their  formation  depends  upon 
the  law  of  our  incorporation.  The  purpose  of  the  codification  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  is,  that  we  may  proceed  in  our  business,  and  that  was 
the  object  aimed  at  in  the  report  of  this  Committee.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  reception  of  the  by-laws ;  but  the  Committee  have  not 
gone  far  enough,  and  we  are  still  at  sea.  We  are  still  in  the  dark  as 
regards  the  interpretation  of  certain  sections  of  the  organic  law  under 
which  the  State  Society  is  operating.  This  Committee  says  our  enact- 
ments and  our  by-laws  are  "  rubbish."  The  most  important  point  at 
issue  is  the  comprehension  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  I  should 
be  in  favor  of  accepting  the  report  as  far  as  it  goes,  referring  it  back 
to  the  Committee,  and  askmg  them  to  perform  the  same  labor  in  regard 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  that  they  have  performed  in  regard  to  the 
by-laws.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
a  simple  by-law,  and  I  should  be  in  favor  of  sending  it  back  to  them 
to  prepare  a  complete  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

N.  W.  Kingsley :  The  Committee  has  done  exactly  what  you  are 
now  insisting  upon,  and  you  would  And  it  so  if  you  gave  attention 
enough  to  it  to  make  the  comparison. 

W.  C.  Barrett :  I  wish  to  add  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  that 
we  accept  the  report  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  that  the  Committee  be 
directed  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Society,  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing, a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  State — the  Dental  laws  of  the  State,  with 
all  the  amendments. 

The  President  said,  as  Dr.  Barrett  had  made  both  motion  and 
amendment,  the  Society  could  vote  on  both  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
provided  there  was  no  objection. 

N.  W.  Kingsley  :  I  call  for  a  division  of  the  question.  Let  me  again 
say  that  the  Committee  believes  that  this  digest  has  everything  in  it  for 
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our  government.  If  any  gentleman  is  mystified  over  the  matter,  let  me 
beg  of  him  to  go  and  read  the  laws  of  the  State  and  see  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  them  that  is  worth  anything  which  is  not  in  this  Code 

E.  A.  Bogiie  :  I  want  to  acknowledge  my  own  ignorance.  I  received 
the  document  in  question  in  good  season,  but  was  unable  to  sit  down 
and  read  it  thoroughly.  I  move  that  the  whole  question  be  laid  upon 
the  table  till  five  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  was  lost. 

The  question  of  the  division  of  the  motion  of  Dr.  Barrett  was 
carried. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Barrett's  motion,  Dr.  Hill  said  :  I  think 
you  had  better  be  a  little  slow.  I  have  no  serious  objection  to  any 
portion  of  these  by  laws,  except  in  regard  to  the  Board  of  Censors. 
Just  as  if  the  State  Board  of  Censors  was  independent  of  the  State 
Society  !  It  has  no  business  except  the  business  of  carrying  out  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  laws  of  the  State  Society.  That  is  its 
duty.  See  section  20,  which  now  reads :  ''  The  Board  of  Censors  has 
power  under  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  etc.";  I  contradict  that  tee 
totally.  The  law  says  the  State  Board  of  Censors  shall  meet  once  a 
year  at  the  time  and  place  it  shall  see  fit.  This  Society  can't  tell  them 
when  they  shall  have  their  annual  meeting  or  anything  else.  The  law 
gives  the  Board  of  Censors  power  to  meet  once  a  year  and  examine 
candidates,  and  that  Board  has  no  power  except  that  delegated  by  the 
law  ;  all  other  meetings  are  under  the  direction  of  this  Society. 

C.  D.  Cook :   Read  the  law. 

O.  E.  Hill :"  The  State  Board  of  Censors  shall  meet  once  in  each 
year,  at  such  time  and  place  (not  times  and  places)  as  they  shall  desig- 
nate." But  every  other  time  they  meet  this  Society  has  the  right  to  tell 
them  when.  This  Society  tells  you  in  its  by-laws  that  you  shall  meet  at 
the  time  of  its  annual  meeting.  Do  you  deny  the  right  of  the  Society 
to  say  that  ? 

N.  Wfc  Kingsley :  We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  these  gentlemen  or 
this  Society  to  say  anything  it  pleases  them  to  say.  They  may  have  the 
right  to  say  when  the  Board  of  Censors  shall  meet,  as  they  may  have 
the  right  to  say  any  other  idle  tiling,  but  they  cannot  enforce  it.  The 
law  of  the  State  requires  the  Board  of  Censors  to  meet  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  at  any  time  and  place  the  Board  may  choose  to  designate. 
The  State  Society  only  stultifies  itself  by  enacting  that  the  Board  shal 
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meet  at  the  time  and  place  that  the  Board  lias  already  designated. 
Such  an  enactment  don't  amount  to  anything.  It  is  like  the  Pope's 
bull  against  the  comet.  The  comet  moves  on  just  the  same.  The 
Board  of  Censors  understands  perfectly  its  legal  status. 

O.  E.  Hill :  If  you  can  show  me  any  law  where  a  body  elected  by  a 
parent  body  is  independent  of  it,  I  should  like  to  see  it.  The  time, 
place,  method  of  conducting  its  examinations, — this  Society  has  no  right 
to  say  how  the  Board  shall  examine  its  candidates  ?  Ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  this  Society  fought  that  very  thing  and  passed  a  by-law,  that 
the  Board  of  Censors  should  meet  once  in  each  year,  and  should  not 
receive  candidates  unless  recommended  by  somebody.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Board  of  Censors,  if  called  upon  to  vote,  would  vote  indepen- 
dently of  this  Society. 

N.  W.  Kingsley :  The  position  assumed  by  Dr.  Hill  in  regard  to  the 
Board  of  Censors  is  utterly  untenable.  He  would  make  the  Board  a 
mere  committee  of  the  State  Society,  to  be  directed  and  dictated  to  as 
the  Society  might  take  the  fancy.  The  Board  of  Censors  is  not  the 
creation  of  this  Society  any  more  than  is  the  State  Society  the  creation 
of  the  District  Societies.  The  Board  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Legis- 
lature, in  the  same  Act  in  which  were  created  all  the  Societies.  That 
Act  provides  for  keeping  alive  the  State  Society  by  a  renewal  of  dele- 
gates as  their  terms  expire,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  Board  of  Cen- 
sors is  kept  alive  by  the  State  Society.  The  law  of  the  State,  and  not 
the  Society,  imposes  upon  the  Board  all  its  duties,  and  all  its  authority 
is  derived  directly  from  the  Act  of  Legislature.  Whether  you  will  or 
no,  the  Board  of  Censors  are  not  amenable  to  the  State  Society.  If  the 
question  were  carried  to  the  Courts,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Board 
has  full  power  to  perform  all  its  functions  irrespective  of  the  Society. 
It  is  a  State  Board,  and  not  a  society  committee.  It  does  not  grant 
degrees,  but  it  recommends  persons  for  the  degree,  and  there  its 
duties  end. 

O.  E.  Hill : .  I  move  as  an  amendment  to  Dr.  Barrett's  motion,  that 
we  still  hold  on  to  the  old  by-laws  in  regard  to  the  Board  of  Censors. 

Upon  the  motion  being  put,  the  amendment  of  Dr.  Hill  was  lost. 

N.  W,  Kingsley  moved  the  previous  question.     Carried. 

The  motion  referring  the  report  back  to  the  Committee  for  the 
preparation  of  a  digest  of  the  Dental  Laws  of  the  State  was  lost. 

The  original  motion  of  Dr.  Barrett  was  then  carried. 
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The  Committee   on    Business  reported  the  order  of  business  for  the 
afternoon  session  as  follows  : 

3:30— Call  to  order,  read  minutes  of  morning  session,  appoint  committee  on  death 
of  J.  G.  Ambler. 

Hear  report  of  Committee  on  By-Laws.     Incidents  of  Office  Practice. 

Hear  Prof.  R.  B.  Winder's  response  in  behalf  of  the  Baltimore  College 
of  Dental  Surgery, 

Reports  on  Diagram  of  Incisor  Tooth  ;  from  Delegates  to  American  Asso- 
ciation ;  Committee  on  Preceptor  and  Pupil  Contracts ;  and  formation  of 
National  Dental  Association, 

Adjourned  to  3:30  p.  m. 


FIRST  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Geological  Hall,  Albany,) 
May  13,  1885.  f 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  3:30  P.  M. 
The  minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  by  the  Stenographer, 
and  approved  as  read. 

N.  W.  Kingsley :  I  see  several  gentlemen  present  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the   Society — Drs.  J.  A.  Follett  and .  Osgood  of  Boston, 

and  Dr.  R.  B.  Winder  of  Baltimore,  and  others.  I  move,  therefore, 
that  all  visiting  gentlemen  connected  with  dental  colleges,  and  other 
dental  societies,  be  accorded  the  privileges  of  the  floor  during  this  meet- 
ing.    Carried. 

The  Committee  on  Business  reported  the  following  for  the  afternoon 
session   (revision  of  part  of  above  report)  : 

Appointment  of  Ccmimittee  on  death  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Ambler. 
Report  of  Committee  on  By-Laws. 
Incidents  of  Office  Practice,  fifteen  minutes. 

Response  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Winder,  in  behalf  of  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, in  regard  to  resolution  of  a  year  ago.      (Proceedings  of  '84,  p.  38). 

M.  E.  Elmendorf:  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  take  action  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Ambler — draft  suitable  reso- 
lutions, and  present  the  same  to  this  society  for  approval.  Carried 
unanimously. 

The  President  api)ointed  as  sucli  committee  W.  C.  Barrett.  A.  P. 
Southwick  and  S.  B.  Palmer. 
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The  Coininitteo  on  Uy-I^aws  would  report  tliiit  it  has  exjiinined  tlie  hooks  and 
vouchers  of  the  Treasurer,  and  foinid  them  correct. 

The  Conunittce  has  also  examined  the  followinii-  hills,  t'oimd  them  correct,  and 
hereby  recommends  tiieir  ])ayment  : 

To  J.  Edvv.  Line,  for  circuhirs,  ^wstage,  <&c $  oO  50 

"  Same  for  Post- Express  Printing  Co HK  2r> 

"  Janitor  for  room,  c'tc lo  00 

"  Com.  of  Arrangements,  moving  pictures,  black-board,  &c., 2  oO 

<•       "  "  rent  for  tables  (F.  J.  II.) 125 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J  AS.  H.  HOLLY, 
JAMES  J.  MILLS, 
CHAS.  K.  VAN  VLECK, 

Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  bills  ordered  paid. 

Frank  Abbott :  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  a  moment. 
And  first,  there  is  a  little  personal  matter  that  I  wish  to  speak  of;  I  fail 
to  find  my  name  in  the  list  of  names  of  permanent  members.  I  do  not 
know  why  this  should  be  so,  but  such  is  the  fact.  Again,  in  the  list  of 
delegate  members,  which  covers  the  years  from  i88i  to  1884,  inclusive, 
my  name  appears  in  1881,  but  not  in  1882-3  and  4.  The  call  is  sent  out 
to  all  members  with  my  name  left  off.  I  think  it  is  known  that  no 
other  man  has  worked  any  harder  for  and  in  this  society  than  I  have, 
and  no  one  attends  more  regularly.  My  name  should  appear  in  every 
division  of  this  Ust. 

Another  matter  of  some  importance  :  I  do  not  want  to  be  behind  in 
the  matter  of  dues  ;  I  think  they  should  be  promptly  paid.  From  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Codification,  it  would  appear  that  this  So- 
ciety has  been  exacting  dues  from  the  several  District  Societies,  and  also 
from  one  Dental  College,  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  illegally — without 
any  authority  of  law  whatever.  Of  course,  I  do  not  say  this  as  object- 
ing to  the  Society's  way  of  doing  this  thing,  but  simply  to  right  a 
wrong  if  there  is  any  wrong.  Usage,  of  course,  makes  it  law  after  a 
time.  Again,  it  seems  there  is  more  than  one  college  in  the  State 
of  New  York ;  it  seems  there  are  two  colleges,  one  thirty  years 
of  age  and  one  nineteen.  The  thirty  year  college  pays  no  dues ; 
it  has  never  paid  anything  into  our  Treasury ;  yet  it  is  in  existence, 
and  on  our  list  of  reputable  institutions.  It  was  situated  at  one  time 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  but  is  now  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
I  object  to  any  one  getting  something  of  value  for  nothing  while  I  have 
to  pay,  and  I  have  paid  to  this  Society  one  hundred  and  two  dollars  in 
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cash.     If  I  now  had  that  money  in  my  pocket  I  would  feel  very  com- 
fortably off. 

The  Secretary :  Dr.  Abbott  is  right  in  regard  to  the  omission  of 
his  name  from  the  Hst  of  permanent  members.  There  were  five  per- 
manent members  elected  last  year,  and  Dr.  Abbott  was  the  first  of  the 
five  thus  favored.  The  omission  of  his  name  from  the  published  list  is 
chargeable  to  the  Secretary.  In  regard  to  delegate  members,  they  are 
put  down  as  reported  by  the  several  District  Societies  They  are  elected 
usually  for  four  years — unless  to  fill  a  vavancy, — and  are  credited  to  the 
year  in  which  they  were  elected.  Their  signature  to  the  book  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  till  the  credentials  have  run  out.  Two  or  three  appear 
in  the  present  list  more  than  once,  the  responsibility  for  which  rests 
with  the  District  Societies,  and  not  with  your  Secretary. 

E.  A.  Bogue  :  I  am  not  an  officer  of  this  Societj^,  and  am  not  one  of 
the  members  of  the  old  college  mentioned,  although  I  am  one  of  its 
graduates  ;  but  I  think  that  I  should  be  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that 
the  old  college,  which  stands  upon  paper  alone,  has  not  been  repre- 
sented in  this  Society  for  many  years.  I  am  not  aware  of  it's  having 
been  represented. 

Frank  Abbott :  As  I  understand  it,  the  law  does  not  say  it  shall  be 
represented  ;  but  the  law  does  say  it  shall  pay. 

E.  A.  Bogue :  I  am  not  in  the  counsels  of  the  old  college ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  wiUing  to  pay,  in  proportion  to  the  receipts  of 
the  other  college  ! 

Frank  Abbott :  Another  point :  I  notice  in  the  list  of  "reputable" 
institutions,  the  name  of  a  college  that  I  think  has  no  existence — the 
New  York  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Is  there  such  a  college?  There 
was  once  ;  is  there  now  ? 

Wm.  Jarvie  :  There  may  be  diplomas  in  existence  that  were  granted 
in  its  day  by  that  college. 

Frank  Abbott:     All  right!     I  will  assume  it  to  be  so. 

The  Treasurer:  The  By-Laws  say  every  college  shall  pay  into  the 
Treasury  six  dollars  for  each  and  every  delegate  it  is  entitled  to. 
Now,  if  Dr.  Abbott  will  give  me  the  names  of  the  several  colleges,  I 
will  send  a  bill  forthwith. 

The  gentleman  appealed  to  immediately  complied  with  the  request 
of  the  Treasurer. 
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Incidents  of  Office  Practice  (See  page ),  were  related  and  dis- 
cussed by  Wm.  Jarvie,  Frank  Abbott,  A.  C.  Rich,  A.  (i.  Mirick. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  the  hearing  of  the  response  of  the  Balti- 
more College  of  Dental  Surgery,  to  the  ''request"  to  a])pear  at  this  meet- 
ing and  show  cause  why  the  name  of  the  College  should  not  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  institutions  recognized  as  "reputable"  by  this  Society, 
Prof  R.  B.  Winder,  Dean  of  the  College  in  question,  spoke  as  follows : 

The  President  and  Gent/e?ne?i  of  the  State  Dental  Society  of  Nem  York  : 

I  find  myself  in  a  very  anomalous  position.  I  am  here  at  the  ''re- 
(/uesf'  of  this  Society,  "the  Queen's  request,"  which  was  stated  in  your 
last  year's  discusssion  to  be  a  command. 

You  know  that  sometimes  the  deadliest  missives  come  couched  in  the 
most  courtly  terms.  I  was  summoned  here,  or  ''requested''  to  be  here 
to  show  cause  why  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  should  not 
be  stricken  from  the  list  of  reputable  schools  recognized  by  the  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  wrote  to  the  Recording  Secretary  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  res- 
olution, its  author,  and  the  cause  thereof.  He  very  courteously  informed 
me  that  he  knew  nothing  beyond  what  was  stated  in  the  published  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society;  so  that  I  find  myself  here,  I  suppose,  sum- 
moned to  prove  a  negation.  Whether  I  am  charged  with  murder,  or 
robbing,  or  some  other  heinous  crime,  I  do  not  know.  There  have  been 
no  charges  formulated  and  no  specifications  made,  and  therefore,  I  re- 
peat, I  feel  myself  in  a  very  anomalous  position.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  reply  to,  nor  how  to  defend  myself;  but  I  take  this  opportunity  at  the 
start  to  say,  that  I  am  not  here  to  quarrel  or  wrangle  with  any  individ- 
ual, but  simply  to  defend  the  College  which  I  represent,  and  this 
I  intend  to  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  am  fully  aware  that  there 
was  a  time  in  the  days  of  Jeffreys  and  Robespierre,  when  witnesses 
were  summoned  to  prove  a  negation,  but  we  thought  that  this  style  of 
prosecution  and  persecution  had  passed  away,  yet  that  is  the  position  in 
which  I  find  myself  placed  to-day.  In  addition  to  that,  the  courtesy  of 
which  I  have  to  question,  the  defense  instead  of  the  prosecution  opens 
the  case.  While  in  Rome  I  can  only  do  as  Rome  does.  If  that  is 
the  usage  in  the  State  of  New  York,  I  can  only  submit  with  the  best 
grace  I  can  to  the  powers  that  be.  I  will  say  this,  however,  that  whether 
this  thing  was  done  through  misguided  zeal,  or  thoughtlessness,  or  mal- 
ice, the  result  has  been  the  same :  it  has  suUied  the  reputation  of  a 
school,  and  that  school  the  mother  of  them  all.     It  has  done  it  an  irre- 
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parable  wrong  which  it  is  out  of  your  power  to  repair;  it  is  Hke  casting 
suspicion  upon  the  virtue  of  a  woman ;  you  have  brought  the  ^ood 
name  of  the  school  into  question,  and  for  what  reasons  I  know  not,  as 
there  are  no  specifications  and  no  charges.  You  have  not  only  done 
that  wrong,  but  you  have  deliberately  put  us  in  the  pillory  or  the  stocks, 
and  under  suspicion  for  a  whole  year.  The  enemies  of  the  school  have, 
everywhere,  taken  advantage  of  the  situation.  Your  action  has  been  pub- 
lished and  scattered  as  far  and  wide  as  the  mails  can  reach  ;  and  it  has 
been  most  industriously  circulated  that  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  is  in  bad  odor  with  the  State  Society  of  New  York  ;  it  has 
driven  off  students  and  brought  the  school  into  a  false  position.  These 
are  the  wrongs  you  have  done  and  which  you  cannot  repair.  I  ask  if 
it  was  magnanimous  to  strike  a  blow  where  it  could  not  be  returned  ? 
and  I  appeal  to  the  manhood  of  this  meeting  to  answer  the  question. 
We  have  been  in  the  pillory  for  a  whole  year.  That  is  the  position  we 
have  occupied. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  prove  a  negation!  If  the 
charges  are,  as  may  be  inferred  from  some  publications  in  the  New  York 
journals  afterwards,  that  this  was  on  account  of  conferring  degrees  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  without  the  candidates  having  attended  college 
lectures — we  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  This  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  school  from  the  beginning,  and  you  must  recollect  that  this  school  is 
at  least  thirty  years  older  than  your  Society.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
regulations  of  the  school  from  its  inception,  and  it  is  incorporated  in  its 
charter;  so  no  one  can  question  the  right.  It  has  always  been  the  cus- 
tom to  permit  any  member  of  the  profession,  who  has  been  in  practice 
ten  years  and  had  earned  an  honorable  reputation,  to  come  forward  tor 
examination.  This  was  done  through  the  wisdom  of  those  very  men, 
who  made  dentistry  a  profession.  We  had  the  legal  right  and  have 
pursued  this  course  from  time  immemorial.  The  year  I  graduated, 
there  was  at  least  one  party  who  obtained  his  diploma  in  this  way.  It 
has  been  asked,   "  why  don't  you  put  that  in  your  catalogue  ? 

Suppose  the  College  had  published  in  its  catalogue,  that  gentlemen 
who  had  been  in  practice  ten  years  could  enjoy  the  privilege  of  this 
benefit,  we  would  have  been  flooded  with  applications  from  all  the  bum- 
mers in  the  country  and  out  of  it  too.  This  privilege  was  intended  for 
those  who  deserved  it,  and  I  think  it  has  only  been  extended  to  men  of 
that  class;  any  how— we  had  the  right  to  do  this.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  College  so  to  do  thirty  years  before  this  Society  had  any  exist- 
ence  at   all;  so   the    College  has   tnade  no  innovation.     Another  thing 
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struck  me  most  forcibly  this  morning.  It  looks  to  me,  in  all  honesty, 
as  if  this  particular  State  Society  should  be  the  last  one  in  the  world  to 
have  pursued  the  course  it  has,  because  to-day  I  have  seen  your  honored 
and  respected  President  confer  three  diplomas  right  here  in  this  Hall. 
Did  those  gentlemen  attend  lectures?  No:  they  had  been  judged  in 
the  same  way  we  judge  our  candidates  ;  you  had  sul)jected  them  to  the 
test  of  an  examination,  and  not  being  found  wanting,  the  diplomas  were 
conferred  upon  merit,  the  same  system  as  practiced  in  the  school  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.     Gentlemen,  does  that  look  consistent  ? 

Now  so  far  as  the  principle  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  every  one  in 
this  room,  who  knows  me  at  all,  knows  my  views  on  that  question.  They 
know  that  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  conferring  degrees  upon  merit 
and  merit  alone.  I  could  not  believe  in  any  other  system.  My  Alma 
Mater,  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  always-  and  still  permits  any  one 
to  take  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  one  session,  provided  he  can  pass  the 
examinations — but  the  one  who  accomplishes  it  rarely  lives  more  than 
a  year  or  so  afterwards.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore, 
which  has  perhaps  the  highest  standard  of  any  college  in  the  country, 
at  its  inauguration  announced  this  principle.  The  President,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  in  his  opening  address,  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  conferment 
of  degrees,  said  they  would  not  ask  where  a  man  came  from ;  what 
his  name  was;  who  taught  him;  how  long  he  had  been  in  pursuit  of 
his  studies  ;  but  the  simple  question — What  do  you  know?  and  if  he  can 
measure  up  to  the  required  standard  of  graduation  we  will  crown  him 
with  his  degree  as  he  deserves. 

Professor  Huxley,  who  came  all  the  way  from  England,  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Hopkins  University,  said  (and  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  his  remarks)  that  education,  Uke  everything 
else  at  the  present  time  was  progressive ;  that  in  the  past  it  had  only 
been  necessary  to  look  after  classes,  now  it  was  necessary  to  look  after 
each  individual  interest ;  and  he  used  this  very  strong  EngUsh  expres- 
sion— "  that  you  had  no  right  to  handicap  one  man,  with  time,  to  the 
capacity  of  another."  That  it  is  not  a  question  of  time  at  all,  but  a 
question  of  merit,  that  a  diploma  was  a  certificate  that  the  holder  knew 
so  much ;  not  a  certificate  that  he  had  attended  a  specified  number  of 
lectures  or  had  been  in  pursuit  of  his  studies  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  weeks,  months,  or  years.  That  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley, and  no  better  or  higher  authority  could  be  quoted. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1884,  before  any  action  had  been  taken 
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by  this  Society,  our  Faculty,  desiring  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Board  of  Examiners,  wished  to  pass  a  resolution,  abolish- 
ing the  system  of  granting  a  degree  without  the  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures, and  we  consulted  a  lawyer  about  it ;  his  opinion  was,  that  if  a 
gentleman  came  up  at  the  end  of  the  session,  that  we  would  under  the 
charter  be  obliged  to  allow  him  to  present  himself  for  examination  ; 
but  that  we  could  put  a  higher  standard  upon  our  examinations  :  so  we 
passed  the  resolution  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1884. 

In  August,  1883,  through  the  influence  of  Professor  Taft,  I  believe, 
the  dental  examining  boards  of  the  different  States  were  called  together 
at  Niagara,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  college  catalogues 
were  out  all  over  the  country,  they  formed  a  National  Association  and 
dehberately  passsed  a  resolution,  that  they  would  recognize  the  diploma 
of  no  college  that  does  not  demand  two  full  courses  of  attendance 
prior  to  examination  for  graduation,  merit  out  of  the  question.  No 
college  can  afford  to  have  its  diploma  tabooed,  and  eight  states  were 
pledged  to  this  action.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  bring  a  school  into 
bad  repute  in  that  way.  In  obedience  to  this  demand  we  made  the 
change.  Then  I  wrote  to  a  prominent  gentleman  connected  with  one 
of  the  Philadelphia  schools,  in  fact,  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  upon 
consultation  with  the  deans  of  the  three  schools  there  (Dr.  Abbot  of 
New  York,  was  also  consulted),  we  determined  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
faculties  of  all  the  dental  schools  in  the  country,  which  was  done,  and 
the  meeting  took  place  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  August,  1884.  It 
was  necessary,  from  the  action  of  the  National  Examining  Board,  that 
the  colleges  should  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  try  and  harmonize 
the  action  of  both  bodies.  We  condemned  no  college— because  the 
National  Examining  Board  had  no  right  either  human  or  divine  to  pass 
an  ex  post  facto  law.  So  in  the  Faculty  meeting  we  passed  resolutions 
which  only  affected  the  coming  session,  and  which  gave  the  schools  time 
to  prepare  for  the  change. 

Owing  to  the  action  of  the  National  Examining  Board,  Illinois  pitched 
into  Indiana.  I  have  received  several  letters  from  gentlemen  in  Indiana, 
not  connected  with  the  Indiana  school,  but  who,  seeing  the  injustice  of 
the  action,  naturally,  do  not  feel  very  pleasantly  about  having  the  State 
of  Illinois  pitch  into  Indiana,  and  that  they  are  going  to  sit  down  on 
Illinois.  We  do  not  want  this  sort  of  trouble  between  the  states,  or 
the  first  thing  we  know,  a  diploma  will  be  worthless  outside  the  state 
where  it  is  granted;  no  man  loving  his  profession  would  desire  that. 
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It  was  iniblished  to  the  world  that  this  meeting  of  Faculties  was  to 
take  place,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  you  knew  all  the  schools 
were  to  meet  in  August,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  dental  education,  you  in  hot  haste  chose  to 
nail  us  to  the  mast-head,  making  us  the  jest  and  jeer  of  the  country 
for  one  whole  year  and  incapable  of  defending  ourselves.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  College  Faculties,  I  defended  the  views  I  have  always  held 
and  I  hold  them  now.  I  still  think  that  a  diploma  should  be  given  to 
merit  and  merit  alone  ;  and  the  idea  of  keeping  a  man  at  college  to 
learn  what  he  already  knows  is  an  absurdity.  I  was,  however,  in  that 
meeting  the  only  one  who  advocated  these  views.  So  not  desiring  to 
be  an  obstructionist,  I  told  the  majority  I  would  vote  with  them — know- 
ing that  a  majority  could  and  would  rule — a  lesson  I  learned  in  the  late 
war.  So  everything  went  smoothly  at  the  meeting.  We  are  to  have 
another  meeting  this  year  to  better  perfect  our  plans  and  organization, 
and  aid  the  National  Board  of  Examiners  in  providing  the  proper  leg- 
islation. 

I  say  this  to  you  as  thinking,  earnest  men,  and  you  know  that  all  the 
country  holds  the  Society  of  New  York  in  high  esteem.  I  think  it  is 
a  State  of  great  intelligence,  I  think  there  is  more  intelligence  in  the 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  than  in  any  other  society  in  the 
country,  and  we  consequently  expect  wisdom  from  you  and  conserva- 
tism too.  If  a  school  has  been  doing  wrong,  let  it  be  fairly  tried  before 
the  National  Examining  Board  Association,  and  then  after  trial,  \i  it  is 
found  guilty,  let  it  be  punished  if  necessary  by  tabooing  its  diploma  in 
every  State  in  the  Union ;  but  if  from  the  action  of  individual  States, 
the  schools  are  to  be  brought  into  disrepute,  it  will  cause  a  most  terrible 
wranghng  among  all  the  States,  and  I  know  you  are  too  patriotic  to  de- 
sire that  condition  of  things. 

Those  gentlemen,  who  know  me  best,  know  that  I  have  my  own 
opinions  of  things,  and  what  I  think  right  I  dare  maintain.  I  believe 
in  merit  as  the  all  important  qualification  which  deserves  and  is  entitled 
to  a  diploma.  I  am  in  favor  of  taking  the  best  men  in  a  State,  leaving 
out  professors  in  colleges,  and  putting  them  on  our  examining  boards 
and  let  them  supervise  and  control  the  graduation  of  each  college  in 
the  respective  States.  Some  of  my  confreres  disagree  with  me,  and 
think  that  this  would  be  derogatory  to  the  colleges  and  degrade  them. 
I  do  not.  By  this  means  we  might  get  a  uniform  standard  of  gradua- 
tion. As  far  as  the  present  reform  goes  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  a 
snap  of  the  finger.     We  have  determined  to  demand  two  full  courses  of 
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attendance  on  lectures  prior  to  graduation  ;  this  is  all — but  nothing 
whatever  has  been  done  to  elevate  the  standard  of  graduation.  You 
caii7iot  grant  a  diploina  to  one  who  his  practiced  forty  years  and  7uho 
is  eminently  qualified.,  but  you  ca?i  give  a  diploina  to  any  student  who 
has  attended  the  two  required  courses,  no  matter  whether  he  is  qualified 
or  not.  Under  this  system  you  can  add  a  dental  chair  or  two  to  some 
medical  school  in  some  backwoods  cross-road  town ;  you  can  lower  the 
fees  so  that  the  best  schools  in  the  country  cannot  live  at  all.  There 
is  nothing  said  about  the  standard  of  graduation,  and  no  matter  what 
the  quality  or  character  of  the  teaching,  so  long  as  you  comply  with 
the  time  requirement,  you  can  graduate  your  students  regardless  of  quali- 
fication ;  nothing  has  been  demanded  in  that  direction.  Such  a  system, 
if  pursued,  will  destroy  the  best  schools  and  build  up  the  worst.  I 
think  you  will  in  a  moment  agree  that  we  cannot  have  a  good  dental 
school  outside  of  a  large  city.  You  all  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  dentistry  to  learn  are  the  practical  parts.  You 
can  by  application  rapidly  cram  theory.,  but  to  properly  educate  the  hand 
and  eye  requires  practice  ;  and  you  cannot  outside  of  the  large  cities 
find  a  sufficiency  of  clinical  material  to  enable  the  student  to  do  this. 
Ask  Dr.  Abbott,  or  the  dean  of  any  school  located  in  a  large  city,  and 
all  will  tell  you,  that  even  in  a  large  city  we  have  no  superfluity  of  pa- 
tients for  the  student  to  practice  upon. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  that  I  can  say  at  present,  except 
that  I  am  pleased  with  your  attention,  and  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  Hstening  so  attentively  to  me. 

W.  C.  Barrett :  I  advocated  the  resolution  of  this  Society,  passed  a 
year  ago,  but  I  did  not  do  it  in  hostility  to  the  Baltimore,  or  any  other 
special  school.  I  can  now  see  that  an  injury  was  done  the  Baltimore 
college,  but  it  was  one  that  was  not  intended,  nor  recognized  at  the 
time.  The  wrong  was  in  giving  it  no  chance  to  make  reply  until  a  year 
had  passed.  P^very  accused  person  or  institution  has  the  right  to  a 
speedy  trial,  and  when  charges  are  allowed  to  be  bandied  about  for  a 
year,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  school,  without  its  having  an  opportanity  to 
make  reply,  it  is  an  injustice  which  I  am  sorry  has  been  committed. 

But  this  is  a  question  of  principles,  and  not  men.  Degrees  have 
been  loosely  granted  by  more  than  one  American  college,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence American  dentistry,  and  American  schools,  and  the  distinctive 
American  degree,  has  been  brought  to  open  shame.  England  has 
practically  closed  her  doors  against  our  degree.  Germany  refuses  to 
acknowledge  it.      France  is  moving  to  shut  out  American  dentists,  and 
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even  Switzerland  is  legislating  against  it.  Whereas,  once  the  name  of 
American  dentist  and  griduate  of  an  American  dental  college  was  the 
proudest  title  that  one  could  bear,  and  a  distinction  sought  by  all  the 
world,  to-day  we  see  the  D.  D.  S.  virtually  disestablished  in  Europe, 
and  in  some  cases  made  even  a  term  of  reproach.  And  all  this  has 
been  brought  about,  not  by  the  profession  in  America,  but  by  the 
American  colleges  themselves.  American  dentists  have  felt  the  blush 
of  shame  mount  their  cheeks,  when  they  have  been  reminded  that  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.,  the  distinctive  mark,  of  an  American  dentist,  is 
openly  hawked  about  Europe/;;-  sale.  The  diplomas  of  the  Wisconsin 
Dental  College  are  offered,  even  in  this  country,  to  any  one  who  will 
pay  for  them.  And  Wisconsin  is  a  regularly  chartered  school,  that 
confers  degrees  "  by  merit,"  and  not  upon  any  time  basis.  This  is 
the  plea — that  of  recognizing  merit — under  which  all  the  diploma 
rascahty  of  America,  whether  in  medical  or  dental  colleges,  has  been 
committed.  The  plea  is  a  very  plausible  one,  but  it  can  be  easily  seen 
how  it  may  be,  and  is,  abused. 

The  only  standard  that  is  absolute  or  practical  is  that  of  time.  The 
degree  of  M.  D.  or  D.  D.  S.  represents  what — not  the  possession  of 
any  especial  amount  of  knowledge,  because  we  know  that  different 
graduates  of  the  same  school  have  not  the  same  qualifications — it 
means  they  have  gone  through  a  specified  course,  pursued  a  prescribed 
curriculum.  There  are  men  who  hold  but  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  whose 
medical  knowledge  transcends  that  of  most  regular  practitioners,  and 
yet  such  men  have  not  the  qualifications  to  permit  them  to  legally  prac- 
tice medicine.  It  was  necessary  to  call  to  account  some  of  the  irrespon- 
sible colleges  that  were  flooding  the  country  with  these  diplomas.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  granting  of  degrees  without  attend- 
ance upon  a  regular  and  specified  course  of  lectures  and  clinics,  was 
not  a  correct  practice.  It  was  a  thing  fraught  with  danger  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  it  was  bringing  discredit  upon  those  who  had  gone  through 
such  a  course.  American  dentistry,  which  should  stand  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  the  world,  was  being  crowded  down  deep  into  the 
mud  by  the  acts  of  some  of  these  colleges. 

But  it  was  not  the  Wisconsin  College  alone  that  was  the  offender.  Re- 
putable colleges  have  engaged  in  the  business  of  conferring  diplomas 
upon  foreign  students,  after  an  attendance  that  was  but  a  mere  farce  and 
sham — upon  students  who  were  not  even  acquainted  with  the  EngHsh 
language,  and  hence  could  not  comprehend  the  few  lectures  that  they 
did  attend.     Seeing  these  things,   the   Dental   Society  of  the  State  of 
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New  York  thought  it  was  time  that  it  should  put  forth  the  power  granted 
it  by  the  Legislature,  and  call  the  colleges  to  an  account,  as  they  were 
accountable  to  no  other  power.  Hence  the  passage  of  this  resolution, 
which  requested  the  Baltimore  college  to  show  cause.  I  regret  that 
in  so  doing  we  should  have  given  no  opportunity  for  immediate  answer, 
but  I  think  the  action  was  called  for.  Now,  as  Baltimore  has  receded 
from  the  ground  it  then  occupied,  and  will  consider  itself  bound  by  the 
agreement  of  the  National  Board,  I  move  that  the  Dental  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York  express  its  entire  confidence  in  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

N.  W.  Kingsley :  Mr.  President,  am  I  right  in  understanding  Dr. 
Barrett's  resolution  to  be  based  upon  a  theory  that  the  practices  which 
he  condemned  in  the  Baltimore  college  a  year  ago  have  been  aban- 
doned by  that  institution,  and  upon  the  ground  of  that  abandonment 
he  now  offers  this  resolution  of  confidence  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  ?     Is  that  the  ground  of  the  resolution  ? 

W.  C.  Barrett :  I  did  not  desire  that  incorporated  in  the  resolution. 
The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  has  subscribed  to  and  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Association  of  Dental  Colleges,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  will  carry  out  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  adhere  to 
the  rules  of  this  union  of  colleges,  and  believing  this,  we  express  our 
confidence  in  it. 

N.  W.  Kinsley:  As  I  understand  the  Dean  of  the  Baltimore  college, 
that  institution  does  not  consider  that  it  has  done  anything  wrong  in 
the  past,  is  doing  anything  wrong  now,  or  is  likely  to  do  anything  wrong 
in  the  future.  I  can  see  no  consistency  in  the  action  of  the  gentleman 
who  moves  this  resolution  of  confidence.  A  year  ago  on  this  floor  he 
made  use  of  the  following  language  (I  read  from  the  stenographer's 
report)  :  "  I  do  not  know  anything  against  the  Baltimore  Dental  Col- 
lege of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  have  heard  grave  charges  against  it. 
This  Society  does  not  propose  to  strike  the  college  from  its  list,  but  it 
proposes  to  say,  '  Gentlemen,  you  are  charged  with  serious  crimes,  and 
professional  ethical  crimes,  and  we  want  to  have  you  put  yourselves 
straight  before  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
profession.  We  therefore  summons  you  to  come  and  show  whether 
your  name  shall  not  be  stricken  from  the  list  approved  by  the  Society. 
If  you  are  innocent  we  will  say  to  all  that  you  are,  and  if  you  are  guilty 
we  will  place  a  stamp  upon  you  that  you  cannot  rub  out  with  sand- 
])aper.  We  will  give  you  a  fair  trial,  but  you  must  come  and  place 
yourself  before  the  Society  you  have  affected  to  despise.     If  not.  we 
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will  stamp  your  college  with  our  stanij)  of  disapproval,  and  your 
students  cannot  i)ractice  in  the  State  of  New  York.'  "  It  was  the  in- 
fluence of  this  statement  alone  which  caused  the  Society  to  adoi)t  the 
resolution  of  censure  one  year  ago.  If  there  was  any  justification  for 
his  statement  at  that  time,  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  his  charges  of 
serious,  grave,  ethical  and  professional  crimes,  I  would  ask,  has  it  been 
removed  }  Is  the  college  to-day  any  more  entitled  to  our  confidence 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  We  stultify  ourselves  after  declaring  a  year  ago 
that  it  was  guilty  of  grave  crimes,  by  now  passing  a  resolution  of  con- 
fidence the  moment  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  those  we  have  ag- 
grieved. For  my  part  I  have  nev^er  had  other  than  the  kindest  feelings 
towards  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery ;  I  have  every  reason 
to  esteem  her ;  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  was  conferred  upon  me  by  that 
institution.  It  was  an  honorary  degree  and  was  couched  in  such  com- 
phmentary  terms  that  a  man  would  be  an  ingrate  if  he  were  not  proud 
of  the  degree  and  honored  the  college  that  gave  it  to  him,  and  when  I 
heard  the  remarks  made  a  year  ago  charging  the  Baltimore  college 
with  crimes,  I  could  not  help  feeling  pained  by  it.  I  respect  the  Balti- 
more college,  and  I  do  not  beHeve  it  has  been  guilty  of  grave  crimes, 
and  I  think  the  veriest  injustice  was  done  to  it  at  that  time,  when  grave 
and  serious  but  entirely  unsubstantiated  crimes  were  charged  against  it. 
That  is  the  reason  I  ask  whether  the  resolution  of  confidence  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  College  has  changed  its  whole  character?  Or  is  it 
based  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  blustered  and  made  fools  of  ourselves 
and  now  confess  the  same  and  back  down  ? 

G.  C.  Daboll :  I  was  present  at  the  time  the  resolution  was  passed, 
but  in  listening  to  Professor  Winder,  I  find  my  sympathies  are  very 
much  enlisted,  and  I  can  see  that  very  serious  injustice  was  done  the 
college  of  which  he  is  dean.  Now,  to  make  some  reparation  for 
what  was  evidently  an  injustice  and  an  injur3^,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  stop  with  a  simple  resolution  of  confidence,  but  that  the  Society 
should  go  further  and  express  its  regrets. 

Frank  Abbott :  I  wish  to  answer  one  portion  of  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Barrett.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  only  the  Hterary  colleges  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  New 
York  College  of  Dentistry  istresponsible  to  that  Board,  so  much  so  that 
it  cannot  confer  a  degree  or  award  a  diploma  without  its  consent.  There 
is  another  question  which  can,  perhaps,  be  made  better  understood 
here.  I  beHeve  there  are  some  States  in  the  Union  which  have  laws 
that  compel  men  to  graduate  from  a   college  in   their  own  State  or 
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they  cannot  practice  \\\  that  State.  It  has  been  stated,  in  print,  that 
the  State  of  Maryland  will  not  allow  any  man  to  practice  within  its 
borders  who  does  not  hold  a  diploma  from  a  college  in  that  State.  I 
would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Winder  whether  the  State  of  Maryland  has  not 
a  law  of  that  kind  upon  her  statute  books  ?  I  do  not  think  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State  Society  a  year  ago  was  what  it  might  have  been. 
Prof.  Winder  has,  in  answer  to  the  summons,  come  here  and  has  told 
us  that  the  college  did  exactly  what  was  complained  of  at  that  time, 
and  at  once  a  resolution  is  offered  expressing  confidence  in  the  Balti- 
more College  of  Dental  Surgery,  etc.,  etc.  I  say  nothing  about  the 
resolution  of  a  year  ago ;  but  I  do  say  that  I  do  not  like  this  hitting  at 
a  person  or  an  institution,  and  the  next  moment,  or  year  perhaps,  em- 
bracing them,  without  giving  any  reason  for  the  change  of  sentiment. 
Now,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  members  here  a  year  ago,  that  the  Bal- 
timore college  had  been  conferrmg  degrees  upon  men  who  had  not 
passed  a  course  of  lectures,  and  who  were  not  entitled  to  the  degrees 
so  conferred.  These  degrees  were  conferred  upon  the  one  ground  of 
merit — that  is  a  matter  for  the  college  to  determine  upon  for  itself.  x\ny 
other  college  in  this  country  has  the  power  and  the  right  to  do  the  same 
thing,  I  presume.  If  that  is  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  they  also  are 
guilty.  It  has  been  done  by  the  Baltimore  college  since  its  organiza- 
tion ;  I  believe  it  will  not  be  done  by  that,  nor  by  any  other  in  the  future. 
The  action  of  the  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  last  August  (in  w^hich 
the  Baltimore  college  took  an  active  part),  was  such  as  to  command 
the  respect  of  this  Society,  and  I  think  it  should  manifest  that  respect 
by  expressing  confidence  in  every  college  that  took  part  in  those  pro- 
ceedings. Let  the  past  take  care  of  the  past,  and  let  us,  as  professional 
men,  look  to  and  encourage  every  step  toward  the  more  careful  and 
thorough  education  of  the  young,  which  this  movement  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Faculties  is  amiing  for,  and  hopes  to  accomplish. 

W.  C.  Barrett :  I  fear  I  am  misunderstood  when  1  say  that  I 
admit  that  injustice  has  been  done  the  Baltimore  college.  It  was  in 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  give  them  an  immediate  chance  to  answer  ;  it 
was  to  that  I  referred  as  an  injustice.  I  do  not  justify  tlie  crimes  of 
the  Baltimore  college  or  other  schools  which  are  graduating  students 
without  compelling  them  to  take  a  course  of  lectures,  and  I  am  not 
taking  the  back  track,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  Baltimore  college  has 
abandoned  that  practice,  I  express  the  confidence  that  the  school 
will  do  that  thing  no  longer. 
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O.  E.  Hill :  Undoubtedly  the  State  Society  has  done  a  wrong ; 
there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all,  I  think,  in  the  minds  of  any. 
The  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  a  perfect  right  to  call 
any  dental  college  in  the  United  States  to  answer  charges  presented  to 
the  Society  against  that  college.  It  is  nothing  against  the  college  in 
question  that  you  have  done  this  thing,  but  you  have  brought  up  a  col- 
lege without  charges  to  which  it  may  answer.  I  was  not  present  when 
the  resolution  was  passed,  but  a  committee  should  have  been  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Baltimore  college,  see  what  the  trouble  was,  and  re- 
port to  this  Society.  In  doing  that  the  Society  would  have  done  no 
wrong.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  Dr.  Barrett's  resolution  because  I 
think  we  did  a  wrong.  If  we  had  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  them  it  would  have  been  all  right.  I  will  not,  however,  back  down 
one  single  bit  as  to  the  right  of  this  Society  to  bring  any  college  up.  It 
is  the  law  of  the  State,  and  we  should  do  it ;  but  let  us  do  it  properly 
and  in  a  manner  that  will  not  injure  any  college  in  any  way. 

E.  A.  Bogae :  I  would  like  to  offer  a  word  of  amendment  to  Dr. 
Barrett's  motion.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  legislating  hastily  if  we 
adopt  that  motion  as  it  is,  and  I  amend  "  that  we  have  confidence  that 
the  Baltimore  college,  in  the  future,  will  maintain  the  same  standard  as 
the  other  colleges." 

A  Member :  I  hope  that  amendment  will  not  be  pressed  or  carried. 
If  we  have  done  wrong  it  is  the  wrong  thing  not  to  say  so. 

Another  Member :  I  hope  that  whatever  expression  of  confidence  is 
made  in  the  Baltimore  college,  that  we  do  not  fail  to  make  the  afnende 
honorable.  I  sincerely  think,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  college  was  brought  to  the  block  without  the  chance  of  answer- 
ing for  a  year,  that  we  ought  to  apologize  for  what  we  did. 

E.  A.  Bogue:  I  will  very  gladly  add  to  that  proposition  "  that  for  all 
wrong  done  the  Baltimore  college,  we  sincerely  apologize,"  but  I  do 
hope  this  Society  will  not  take  a  position  it  cannot  maintain. 

W.  C.  Barrett :  I  think  we  want  to  be  a  little  careful  in  what  we  are 
doing ;  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything,  in  any  way,  that  will  imply  that 
we  desire  to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  granting  of  diplomas 
without  attendance  upon  lectures.  We  have  taken  a  stand  upon 
that  and  I  think  we  should  maintain  it,  that  diplomas  should  be  granted 
only  after  due  attendance  upon  the  lectures.  If  we  have  done  an  in- 
jury to  the    Baltimore  college,  as   I   beUeve  we   have,  in  not  allowing 
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them  a  chance  to  put  in  their  answer  at  once,  there  is  the  wrong,  and 
not  in  our  expressing  our  disapproval  of  their  granting  diplomas  in  the 
manner  they  did.  By  doing  that,  we  expressed  our  disapproval ;  we 
placed  the  seal  of  our  disapproval  ui)on  the  action  of  other  dental  col- 
leges also.  I  think  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  we  say  that  we  express  our 
confidence  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  that  hereafter 
it  will  grant  its  diplomas  in  a  proper  manner  and  conduct  itself  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  this  Society. 

R.  B.  Winder :  It  may  seem  very  indelicate  for  me  to  say  anything 
of  the  action  of  the  Society,  but  in  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Bogue  is  car- 
ried the  natural  implication  that  before  that  time  we  were  very  bad, 
which  we  claim  is  not  so.  We  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  our  way 
and  followed  the  rules  of  the  college  since  its  incorporation.  If  the  col- 
lege has  acted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its  charter  it  has 
done  nothing  wrong ;  and  until  last  year  it  has  done  so.  Now,  if  the 
confidence  is  only  expressed  on  account  of  last  year,  the  faculty  would 
not  feel  very  much  pleased  with  the  resolution. 

A.  H.  Brockway:  We  have  done  an  injustice  to  the  Baltimore  col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  and  we  acknowledge  it.  I  think  the  best  thing 
is  to  make  the  amende  as  simple  and  as  honorable  as  we  can.  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  vote  upon  Dr.  Barrett's  resolution  at  once. 

G.  C.  Daboll :  I  ofTer  as  a  substitute  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  Dental 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  while  not  endorsing  the  granting  of 
diplomas  without  a  proper  course  of  study,  desires  to  express  its  con- 
fidence in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  its  regret  for 
what  occurred  last  year." 

Wm.  Jarvie :  I  cannot  beheve  this  Society  took  such  hasty  action 
last  year.  We  had  information  that  the  Baltimore  college  had  gradu- 
ated men  without  lectures,  and  Dr.  Winder  tells  us  to-day  that  that  was 
so.  Then,  again,  it  was  impossible  for  the  college  to  have  had  a  hear- 
ing; we  have  had  no  meeting  from  that  time  to  this.  It  is  unfortunate, 
but  I  cannot  see  that  our  action  was  hasty.  I  think  the  right  of  our 
action  has  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Baltimore  college  has  aban- 
doned that  practice. 

R.  B.  Winder:  We  directly  deny  that  the  action  of  this  Society 
brought  about  any  change  in  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  college. 

Wm.  Jarvie :  Then  I  will  take  that  back  and  say  that  since  that 
time  the  Baltimore  collei2;e  has  taken  that  course. 
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R.  B.  Winder:     That  course  was  taken  before  that  time. 

W'm.  Jarvie  :  I  would  Hke  to  ask  the  Doctor  if  their  charter  does 
not  allow  them  to  graduate  men  without  taking  any  course  of  lectures 
whatever? 

R.  B.  Winder:      I  have  stated  that  it  does. 

The  amendment  of  Dr.  Bogue  was  lost. 

The  original  motion  of  Dr.  Barrett  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Diagram  of  Incisor  Tooth  was 
called  for 

Frank  Abbott,  chairman,  said  there  was  no  report"  to  make,  and 
moved  that  the  committee  be  discharged. 

O.  E.  Hill  asked  if  the  Committee  had  been  to  any  expense 

Frank  Abbott :  I  think  the  amount  of  money  received  and  the 
amount  expended  will  not  differ  ten  dollars  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  motion  to  discharge  the  committee  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  of  Delegates  to  the  American  Dental  Association 
said  the  delegation  had  no  report  to  submit. 

The  Committee  on  Preceptor  and  Pupil  Contract  reported  as  follows  : 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  a  contract  between  pre- 
ceptor and  pupil,  and  employer  and  employee,  desire  to  report  as  follows : 

That  the  proper  preparation  of  such  a  blank  form  of  contract,  one  that  sliall 
stand  legal  scrutiny,  demands  professional  legal  knowledge.  That  a  form  of 
contract  drawn  up  by  those  who  have  no  such  special  qualifications  would  be 
likely  to  prove  but  a  stumbling-block,  and  lead  to  unnecessary  complications. 
Your  committee  had  no  authority  to  employ  such  legal  help,  and  were  therefore 
powerless  to  act.  They  therefore  recommend  that  a  new  committee  be  appointed, 
with  power  to  employ  a  competent  lawyer  to  prepare  a  form  of  contract  that  shall 
be  legally  sufficient. 

W.  C.  BARRETT, 
O.  E.  HILL, 
WILLIAM  JARVIE, 

Committee. 

W.  C.  Barrett :  This  is  a  matter  of  growing  importance,  and  what- 
ever is  done  should  be  done  with  great  care  It  should  be  done  by 
competent  legal  talent. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged. 

O.  E.  Hill,  of  the  Committee  on  Ethics,  reported  that  the  committee 
had  not  held  a  meeting — that  nothing  had  been  done.  He  moved 
that  the  committee  be  discharged.     Carried. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  of  last  year  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
fer of  property  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessor,  to  A.  P.  Southwick, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Society  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  (see 
Transactions  of '84,  p.  43). 

A.  P.  Southwick  :  Ir.  my  absence  this  matter  was  referred  to  me, 
but  on  being  informed  of  such  appointment,  I  notified  Dr.  S.  A.  Free- 
man of  it,  and  got  from  him  a  promise  that  in  a  short  time  he  would 
have  the  unpublished  matter  of  the  Society  turned  over.  At  different 
times  during  the  year  I  have  had  interviews  with  him  upon  the  subject, 
and  have  said  to  him  that  the  time  was  short,  and  that  it  would  soon 
be  necessary  for  me  to  report.  In  a  recent  interview  he  told  me  that 
he  had  been  too  ill  to  do  anything  with  the  papers,  and  that  they  had 
been  neglected  almost  entirely.  Pie  said  also  that  there  had  been  some 
printing  done,  more  or  less  of  which  had  been  lost  in  the  recent  fire  of 
the  Buffalo  Express  building.  I  think,  however,  that  he  has  most  of 
the  manuscript  intact.  I  saw  the  printer,  and  he  said  that  the  delay 
was  no  fault  of  his  ;  the  work  could  have  been  done  at  any  time.  Dr. 
Freeman  came  to  me  the  evening  of  the  day  before  I  started  for  Albany, 
and  said,  "  I  regret  that  it  should  have  occurred  ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
I  was  ill,  and  you  can  say  to  the  Society  for  me,  that  if  they  will  turn 
the  matter  over  to  you,  I  will  have  it  out  as  quick  as  it  can  be  printed." 

W.  C  Barrett :  By  what  authority  can  a  man  who  is  not  of  the 
Committee  of  Publication  or  Secretary  of  the  Society  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  ?  He  should  have  turned  the 
whole  matter  over  to  his  successor.  It  is  only  the  Committee  of 
Publication  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  printing.  This  thing  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years,  and  he  is  doing  things  that  the  State 
Society  has  never  authorized  him  to  do. 

A.  P.  Southwick  :  He  thinks  he  has  some  authority  for  doing  as  he 
has  done.  He  did  not  go  out  till  i8cSi,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  if  the  Society  allowed  him  to  go  on  and  finish  that  work,  rather 
than  to  pay  the  printer  for  what  had  already  been  done,  and  then  pay 
somebody  else  for  the  rest. 
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W.  C.  Barrett  :  That  is  not  for  him  to  say  ;  it  is  for  the  Society. 
Whatever  he  has  done  since  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  is  un- 
authorized. I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  take  such  legal 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  stopping  of  further  work  upon  the 
Transactions  in  question,  and  inform  those  concerned  that  this  Society 
will  not  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  any  printing,  except  that  ordered 
by  its  duly  appointed  officers. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Frank  Abbott :  I  call  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Whitney 
Memorial    Prize    Essays ;  the    Committee    should    have    reported   this 


C.  F.  W.  Br)decker  reported  that  the  Committee  on  Whitney  Memorial 
Prize  Essays  had  received  but  one  paper  ;  the  envelope  which  accom- 
panied that  paper  contained  the  name  of  W.  H.  Atkinson.  The  paper 
is  the  one  announced  upon  the  programme,  and  is  entitled  "  Repro- 
duction of  Tissue  by  Sponge  Grafting." 

It  was  moved  that  the  prize  be  awarded  William  H.  Atkinson,  and 
that  he  read  the  paper.     Carried. 

The  Committee  of  Business  reported  the  following  for  the  evening 
session  :   (Report  mislaid.) 

The  President :  Representatives  of  the  Boston  Dental  College  are 
here,  asking  at  our  hands  a  recognition  they  have  never  had,  and, 
with  your  consent,  I  will  ask  Dr.  John  A.  Follett  to  say  a  few  words 
in  behalf  of  that  institution. 

John  A.  Follett :  We  do  not  come  here,  Mr.  President,  to  make 
a  demand,  but  only  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  We  do  not  come  here 
to  investigate  you,  but  to  have  you  investigate  us.  I  believe  we  are 
not  on  your  list  of  "  reputable"  colleges,  and  I  suppose  you  know 
nothing  about  us.  We  live  in  New  England,  and  have  come  on  here 
to  ask  you  to  inquire  where  you  please,  of  our  friends,  and  if  we  have 
any  enemies,  inquire  of  them  as  well,  as  to  the  work  we  are  doing.  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  Boston  Dental  College  for  the  last  five  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  that  time  there  was  quite  a  change  in  the  faculty. 
Then  we  exacted  two  full  courses  of  four  months  each,  but  we  have 
changed  that.  Four  years  ago  our  full  course  was  five  months ;  it  was 
five  last  year,  but  this  year  it  is  nine.  This  year  we  have  a  freshman 
class,  a  junior  class  and  a  senior  class. 
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I  said  the  same  thing  to  your  honored  President  that  I  have  just  said 
to  you.  He  asked  me  what  I  wished  to  do,  and  I  said  I  wished  to 
bring  before  you  the  fact  that  we  deem  ourselves  worthy  of  recognition. 
The  reply  was  somewhat  indefinite,  but  was  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
bring  a  guarantee  from  some  well  known  and  respectable  person.  I 
think  he  mentioned  a  name.  However,  my  friend  here.  Dr.  Osgood, 
went  with  me  to  a  man  whom  you  all  know,  and  who  is  connected  with 
a  school  whose  reputation  nobody  questions — not  a  rival  school,  but  a 
sister  school.  We  asked  a  guarantee  at  the  hands  of  the  dean  of  this 
sister  school,  and  who  perhaps  would  not  say  for  us  any  more  than  we 
deserved,  and  I  have  handed  his  letter  to  the  President. 

[President  here  read  letter  from  Prof.  Chandler,  of  Harvard  (see 
page  00).] 

In  reply  to  our  request,,  as  the  letter  of  your  President  was  placed  in 
his  hands,  he  asked,  "  What  do  you  want  ?"  We  said,  "  Nothing  more 
than  that  calls  for."  I  got  that  letter  in  reply,  through  Dr.  Osgood. 
As  I  said  a  moment  since,  I  did  not  come  here  to  investigate  you,  but 
to  ask  you  to  investigate  us,  investigate  the  Boston  Dental  College  ;  and 
if  it  is  not  doing  good  work  we  do  not  want  to  be  recognized. 

N.  W.  Kingsley :  I  am  to  some  extent  personally  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  Boston  Dental  College  is  not  upon  the  list  recognized  by 
this  Society,  because  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors, 
and  by  the  Board  referred  to  me,  and  my  report  was  accepted  by  the 
Board,  and  the  report  of  that  Board  adopted  by  the  Society.  When 
that  report  was  read  before  you,  I  was  asked  why  the  Boston  Dental 
College  had  been  left  off,  and  it  seems  my  reply  was  this  :  "  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  understood  as  speaking  knowingly,  but  they  have  been  in 
bad  odor."  Now  that  statement  may  have  done  them  great  injustice. 
I  have  no  better  reason  now  for  saying  "they  have  been  in  bad  odor" 
than  I  had  a  year  ago,  and  1  had  no  reason  then  except  that  I  had  in 
years  past  heard  slurs  cast  upon  "  Weatherbee's  college,"  that  it  had 
graduated  men  without  instruction,  and  had  done  other  things  not 
exactly  reputable.  It  was  a  sort  of  bad  name  borne  by  the  college, 
and  which  I  could  not  trace  any  further,  and  my  own  feeling  was,  and 
I  think  that  of  the  Board  of  Censors  was,  that  until  we  knew  more  of 
the  Boston  Dental  College,  it  had  better  be  left  off  the  list.  If  the 
college  felt  aggrieved,  we  would  hear  from  it ;  if  it  wanted  to  be  placed 
upon  the  list  of  reputable  colleges,  it  would  afford  us  the  opportunity, 
and  that  o])portunity  has  now  occurred.  I  have  taken  pains  to  inquire 
into   the   recent   doings  of  that  college,  and  I  can  say  that  I  am  tlior- 
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oughly  satisfied  tliat  for  the  last  five  years  the  college  has  been  just  as 
reputable  as  any  other  college  in  the  country  in  the  matter  of  granting 
degrees  or  graduating  students.  I  know  nothing  about  it  further  back 
than  five  years,  but  since  that  date  it  has  been  perfectly  reputable,  and 
I  therefore  move  that  the  Boston  Dental  College  be  placed  upon  our 
list  of  "  reputable  "  dental  colleges. 

W.  C.  Barrett :  Coming  from  the  source  it  does,  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Censors,  I  am  ready  to  act  upon  it.  I  think,  however, 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors,  and  that  the  Board 
should  report  to  the  Society,  and  the  Society  act  upon  that  report. 

N.  W.  Kingsley  :     I  withdraw  my  motion. 

W.  C.  Barrett :  I  then  move  the  reference  of  this  request  to  the 
Board  of  Censors,  to  report  during  the  present  meeting.     Carried. 

Adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


FIRST  DAY— EVENING    SESSION. 


Geological  Hall,  Albany,) 


May  13,  1885. 
The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8  P.  M. 

The  minutes  of  the  afternoon  session  were  read  by  the  Stenographer, 
and  approved  as  read. 

Chas.  E.  Ives,  of  New  York,  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Pulpless 
Teeth."     (See  page  00.) 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  M.  L.  Rhein  and  the  essayist. 

C.  E.  W.  Bodecker  opened  the  discussion  of  "  The  Herbst  Method 
of  Filling  Teeth,"  illustrating  his  remarks  by  means  of  filled  teeth  and 
blackboard  sketches. 

C.  F.  W.  Bodecker :  In  order  that  we  may  encourage  a  hard  work- 
ing member  of  the  profession,  I  move  that  this  Society  pass  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Herbst,  of  Bremen,  for  sending  these  beautiful 
specimens  of  his  operations,  and  full  information  in  regard  to  them,  to 
this  Society. 

[  Continued  in  October  number?^ 
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CONDUCTOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  BOARD. 


At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society  occurred  a  series  of 
events,  one  at  least  of  which  has  provoked  comment  unfavorable  to  the 
Society  and  its  membership.  The  first  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  was  the  change  effected  in  the  Board  of  Censors  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  Wm.  Carr  to  the  place  so  long  and  ably  filled  by 
Dr.  Norman  W.  Kingsley.  The  proffered  reasons  for  the  change  are 
numerous,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  are  in 
general  and  in  particular  hopelessly  involved,  inadequate  and  incon- 
sistent,— no  two  of  the  members  we  have  seen  giving  anything  like  the 
same  reasons,  or  version  of  causes,  that  lead  to  and  culminated  in  this 
questionable  procedure.  It  was  a  change  without  justification  so  far  as 
the  good  of  the  Society  is  concerned,  and  had  its  origin  in  personal  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  a  few  who  were  determied  to  get  even  with  an 
old  enemy, — use  the  State  Society  to  further  their  individual  dislikes.  It 
was  not  because  they  wanted  to  see  another  man  in  the  Board,  but  rather 
that  they  wanted  to  put  Dr.  Kingsley  out,  and  when  it  was  learned  that  he 
had  been  telegraphed  for  and  had  gone  home,  then  came  their  opportunity 
to  inflict  that  stab  in  the  back  that  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  this  chief 
of  censors,  and  that  prompted  him,  on  receipt  of  the  news,  to  forward 
to  the  President  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Society — a  course 
he  could  not  well  avoid  and  still  maintain  his  self-respect.  To  Dr. 
Carr,  who  also  has  "  done  the  State  some  service,"  the  announcement 
of  the  ballot  was  a  painful  surprise,  one  of  the  effects  of  misapprehen- 
sion based  upon  misrepresentation  of  facts.  He  was  in  the  hands  of 
supposed  friends,  and  was  made  censor  before  he  could  make  clear  to 
himself  what  had  happened.  Granting  that  another  man  was  wanted  to 
represent  the  first  district,  no  better  could  have  been  found  ;  neverthe- 
less the  results  are  painful  to  contemplate — the  estrangement  of  two 
friends,  the  loss  to  the  Society  of  a  member  whose  name  alone  was 
"  a  tower  of  strength,"  tha  Society's  assurance  that  long  and  honor- 
able service  is  no  guarantee  that  one  will  not  be  shelved,  even  while 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  well-earned  honors,  and  the  publication  to 
the  world  of  a  chaotic  state  of  feeling,  in  what  should  be  the  most 
orderly  and  harmonious  of  State  organizations. 
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ANCHYLOSED  MAXILLARIES— A  REMARKABLE  CASE. 


The  following  described  case  was  mentioned  incidentally  at  Albany, 
in  May  last,  and  at  our  request  Prof.  Winder  has  kindly  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  certificate.  l. 

Baltimore,  May  5th,  1885. 
This  is  to  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  James  D.  Mc- 
Intire,  182  South  Chapel   street,  Baltimore  city,  Md.,  presented  himself 
to  me  last  December,  for  examination  and  treatment. 

He  stated  that  he  had  been  a  Union  soldier  and  was  wounded  011 
the  3d  of  July,  1864,  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  further  stated 
that  the  only  treatment  he  ever  received  was  from  the  hands  of  a  Con- 
federate surgeon,  while  he  was  lying  wounded  on  the  battlefield.  He 
said  he  had  been  struck  by  several  pieces  of  shell  and  injured  in  both 
arms,  in  the  right  breast  and  in  the  face. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  him  in  a  very  deplorable  condition.  The 
inferior  maxillary  was  thoroughly  anchylosed — he  could  not  open  his 
mouth  at  all ;  his  teeth  had  elongated  and  were  giving  him  much  pain, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  receive  proper  food  and  nourish, 
ment,  and  he  was  Hving  on  whiskey  and  milk,  much  emaciated  and 
gradually  starving  to  death. 

On  the  1 8th  of  December,  ably  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Coyle,  I  oper- 
ated upon  him  before  our  class  of  students.  Putting  him  fully  under 
the  influence  of  choloroform,  I  first  dissected  away  the  cicatricial  attach- 
ment of  the  cheek  from  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones — on  the 
right  side  from  the  symphysis  in  the  ir>ferior  maxillary  to  the  second 
molar  tooth,  and  in  the  superior  maxillary  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
to  the  second  molar.  After  this  with  great  trouble  and  difficulty  I  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  elongated  teeth.  I  then  found  the  maxillary 
bones  rigidly  anchylosed  at  the  tuberosity.  Having  cut  through  this 
very  strong  bony  attachment  with  a  strong  pair  of  shears,  I  still  found 
the  condyles  rigidly  anchylosed  in  the  glenoid  cavities.  I  had  then  by 
main  force  to  break  this  union  apart  and  open  the  mouth,  which  I  did, 
and  then  removed  all  the  objectionable  teeth.  He  is  now  out  of  all 
danger  from  starving  and  is  in  much  better  health.  His  case  was  a  bad 
one,  and  the  operation  necessarily  severe. 

R.  B.  Winder,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
Dean  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
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AMERICAN  DENTAL  JOURNALISM. 


The  following  has  just  been  received  in  regard  to  this  important 
subject.  The  paper  is  signed  by  Profs.  J.  Taft,  of  the  Dental  Register, 
and  C.  W.  Spalding,  ot  the  Archives  of  Defitistry.  L. 

The  periodical  literature  of  the  dental  profession  of  this  country  has 
grown  to  such  proportion  as  to  call  for  joint  action  on  the  part  of  those 
most  prominently  connected  with  the  direction  of  its  affairs. 

Union  and  co-operation  give  quaHty  and  strength  to  any  enterprise 
beyond  what  can  be  attained  by  individual  effort.  With  this  fact  in 
mind,  it  is  suggested  that  a  meeting  be  held  of  the  Editors-in-Chief  of 
the  dental  journals  published  in  this  country,  or  their  representatives, 
especially  of  the  monthlies  whose  subscription  price  is  not  less  than  two 
dollars  a  year,  and  of  the  quarterlies  whose  subscription  price  is  not  less 
than  one  dollar  a  year,  at  Minneapolis  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Dental  Association,  in  August  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  propriety  and  feasibility  of  organizing  in  some  form 
with  a  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  American  Dental  JournaHsm. 

If  this  call  meets  with  sufficient  encouragement,  a  time  and  place 
will  be  fixed  for  holding  a  meeting,  and  due  notice  will  be  given  to  all 
present  at  Minneapolis  who  may  respond  to  this  circular. 


STATE  SOCIETY  NOTES. 


Dr.  Carr  had  to  take  his  hundred. 

The  balance  on  hand  was  $1000.43,  a  very  good  showing. 

Three  of  twelve  candidates  for  the  M.  D.  S.  passed  the  Board. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Wright  has  been  confirmed  as  the  phunny  man  of  the 
3d  district  society. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  feeling  manifested  at  times  during  the 
discussions  at  the  late  meeting. 

The  ''  soul  of  wit"  report  was  presented  by  Dr.  O.  E.  Hill,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ethics — "  Nothing." 

Lives  there  a  man  in  the  wide  world  who  will  confess  himself  incom- 
petent to  discuss  on  a  moment's  notice  the  most  elaborate  of  by-laws  ? 

Our  third  term  President  stepped  down  and  out,  and  was  succeeded 
by  "  one  of  the  boys."  "  Old  Neptune"  served  the  Society  long  and 
well. 
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The  evidences  of  haste  in  the  j)rei)arati{)n  of  the  i)r()(ee(hngs  for 
jinbHcation  are  (juite  a|)])arent.  Wx  nothing  in  the  way  of  fact  lias  been 
omitted. 

Not  a  tew  will  say.  as  did  a  distinguished  visitor  at  the  State  meeting 
when  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Kingsley  was  announced,  "Gentlemen,  I  fear 
you  have  made  a  serious  mistake."  The  doctor's  course  justifies  the 
remark. 

The  best  olV-hand  si)eech  heard  in  the  State  Society  for  many  years 
was  that  of  Prof.  Winder  in  defence  of  the  course  habitually  pursued 
by  the  Baltimore  college.  That  part  of  it  on  page  r  1 2  is  marred  by 
several  typographical  errors. 

The  Baltimore  college  will  now  stand  better  with  the  profession  than 
ever  before  ;  its  cloud  had  a  silver  lining.  The  experience  of  the  State 
Society  at  its  last  two  meetings  suggests  the  advisability  of  even  large 
and  influential  bodies  making  haste  slowly  in  their  condemnation. 
The  pill  was  a  bitter  one,  but  we  swallowed  it  with  a  grace  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  the  able  representative  who  prepared  and  adminis- 
tered it. 

It  would  be  worth  somebody's  time  to  advise  the  next  Fourth  of  July 
committee  of  Newburgh  to  "  get  on  to "  our  late  president.  His 
eagle  has  an  expanse  of  wing  fearful  to  contemplate,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  fire-cracker  and  a  Roman  candle  earth  itself  could  not  hold  him 
On  such  an  occasion,  and  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  "scrape 
the  skies,"  and  "  the  stars,  which  stand  as  thick  as  dewdrops  on  the 
fields  of  heaven,  and  all  they  comprehend, '  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  glory  of  the  day. 


AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

T'he  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, will  be  held  at  Minneapolis,  commencing  August  4th,  1885.  The 
present  prospects  are  that  the  meeting  will  be  an  unusually  large  one. 

The  railroad  rates  have  been  secured  at  an  unprecedentedly  low  rate. 
Tickets  for  the  round  trip,  from  New  York  to  Minneapohs  and  return, 
will  be  furnished  for  $24.00.  Round  trip  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
and  return  for  $18.00.  Round  trip  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis  and 
return  $6.00. 

At  present   it  will   be   necessary    for  those   wishing  these   tickets  to 
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secure  them  in  Chicago.  Later  we  may  be  able  to  make  arrangements 
by  which  they  can  be  secured  at  (hfiferent  points  P'.ast.  By  sending 
check  for  tickets  to  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements  the 
tickets  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

Negotiations  are  pending  for  rates  from  other  points,  that  the  com- 
mittee anticipate  will  accommodate  all,  and  more  definite  information 
will  be  given  in  later  journals  and  also  in  a  circular  sent  to  every 
member.      The  Hotel  rates  are  as  follows  : 

West  Hotel,         -         -  -         -      $4  00  per  day 

Nicollet  House,       -         -         ■-         -         -    3  00    "     " 
National  Hotel,  -         -         -         -         2  00    "     " 

It  is  expected  that  a  reduction  from  these  prices  will  be  made. 

It  is  hoped  that  members  having  any  new  facts  or  ideas  in  regard  to 
theory  or  practice  will  come  prepared  to  present  them  in  connection 
with  the  section  work.  Any  one  having  anything  new  in  the  way  of 
appliances,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  use  dur- 
ing the  half  day  that  will  be  devoted  to  clinics. 

ATTRACTIONS    AND    EXCURSIONS. 

Come  equipped  with  guns  and  fishing  tackle.  While  the  interest 
and  benefit  of  the  meetings,  the  attractions  of  the  trip  and  the  beauti- 
ful city  where  we  meet  are  too  well  known  to  need  special  mention,  it 
may  not  occur  to  all  that  they  will  find  themselves  in  Minnesota,  in  one 
of  the  finest  of  hunting  and  fishing  countries.  Minnesota  is  especially 
famous  for  its  prairie  chickens  and  grouse  shooting,  and  its  fine  fishing 
grounds. 

If  one  wishes  a  still  greater  variety  of  scenery,  to  see  a  wild  and  pic- 
turesque country,  to  draw  out  the  big  brook  trout,  the  black  bass,  the 
"  gamy  "  pickerel  and  the  mighty  muskalonge  from  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  in  fact  to  enjoy  the  finest  fresh  water  fishing 
in  the  world,  a  round  trip  ticket  from  Chicago  to  Ashland  and  return 
will  be  furnished  them  for  $10.00. 

A  still  greater  attraction  (if  one  more  were  needed)  is  offered  in  the 
shape  of  a  ten  days  excursion  to  the  far  famed  ''  Yellowstone  National 
Park,"  immediately  upon  close  of  the  association,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  send  in  their  names  to  warrant  the  securing  of  special  cars  and 
special  rates.  The  Committee  believe  that  when  so  far  on  the  way  as 
Minneapolis,  many  will  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  world.     The  entire  expense  for  the 
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round  trip,  from  Minneai)olis,  including  rail  and  transportation,  Pullman 
Sleeping  Car  fares,  meals  on  Northern  Pacific  Dining  Cars,  Hotel  ac- 
commodations, five  days  in  the  Park,  and  Stage  transportation,  will  be 
$T20  A  circular  describing  the  magnificent  scenery  in  full  will  be 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  American  Dental  Association  at  an  early 
day.  Others  than  members  who  may  contemplate  going  will  receive 
the  same  by  making  application  for  it. 

Come  one,  come  all  and  bring  your  wives  along.  It  will  be  a  trip 
that  ladies  will  especially  enjoy.  Those  wishing  to  go  to  Yellow- 
stone Park  will  please  send  in  their  names  at  an  early  day,  that  all  ar- 
rangements may  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily  completed. 

For  further  information  address  J.  N.  Crouse,  2101  Michigan  ave.. 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements. 


PELLETS. 


THE  PROSPECT 

The  snllry  days  come  on  apace, 

When  we  shall  hear  again, 
The  Concord  sages  try  to  trace 

The  Meness  of  the  brain. 

The  Whence  will  wind  his  qniverins:  tail 

About  the  Think-tree's  bon^h, 
A  warble  to  the  Whatlet  pale 

A  ditty  of  the  Now. 

The  It  shall  grapple  with  the  What, 

The  Ego  with  the  Non, 
While  eagerly  the  angry  Not 

Devours  the  Ergo's  spawn. 

Then  let  the  stricken  Was  go  weep, 

The  Is  ungalled  play  ; 
For  summer  jokes  are  just  as  cheap 

As  those  that  bloom  in  May. 

—  Washington  Hatchet. 

The  Gundlach  Optical  Company  of  this  city  has  just  put  out  a  finely 
illustrated  catalogue. 


I 
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Pamphlets  without  number  have  been  received,  but  the  great 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Society  pre- 
clude the  possibihty  of  individual  notice  in  this  number. 

Zahnarztlicher  Almanach,  mit  2  portraits  in  stahlstich,  has  arrived, 
and  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Dr.  Adolf  Peterman.  Siiersen  and 
Herbst  are  the  men  whose  portraits  are  given,  the  engraving  of  which 
by  the  way  is  fine. 

The  Journal  of  the  New  York  Microscopical  Society  is  a  remarkably 
good  pubHcation.  Grit  and  cash  are  both  needed  in  the  monthly  issue 
of  a  journal  of  this  kind,  both  of  which  this  society  seems  to  have  in 
abundance.     May  it  Hve. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein  has  recently  invented  a  plate  tooth-brush  which  is 
quite  as  effective  in  cleansing  artificial  dentures  as  the  "  prophlactic  " 
is  in  reaching  out-of-the-way-places  in  the  natural.  Both  may  be  con- 
scientiously recommended. 

Mr.  Ed.  Bausch  has  just  issued  a  Httle  book  on  Manipulation  of 
THE  Microscope.  It  is  fully  illustrated  and  costs  but  half-a-dollar.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  would  speedily  get  at  the 
technique  of  the  instrument  of  which  it  treats. 

Messrs.  Waltin  &  Bromley,  dentists,  of  Bombay,  send  us  a  copy  of 
The  Statesman^  pubhshed  at  Calcutta,  containing  the  advertisement 
of  one  "  Dr."  Sinclair,  who  has  "head  offices"  in  New  York,  "  branches  "  in 
Sidney,  Melbourne  and  Wellington,  and  agencies  in  "Dunedin,"  Ballarat, 
Goulburn,  etc.,  etc.  He  and  his  are  appointed  dentists  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States,  and  to  three  Colonial  Governors.  His 
machinery  is  said  to  be  "  the  finest  and  most  complete  plant  in  the 
southern  hemisphere."  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  "  Esthetic  Fluid  ;  " 
makes  teeth  on  the  "American  implantation  principle,"  uses  "over  thirty 
different  kinds  of  plates,"  including  the  "  famous  Clentoid  "  and  the 
"  Acoustic."  Altogether  he  seems  to  be  a  sheol  of  a  fellow,  the  kind 
that  our  vigilant  Committee  on  Dental  Law  loves  to  pursue.  India, 
however,  is  a  long  way  off  and  the  walking  wet. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 


The  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  under  the  new 
dental  law  by  the  Governor  of  California,  are  as  follows  : 
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S.  VV.  Dennis,  M.  1).,  D.  1).  S.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

E.  W.  Biddle,  Healdsburg. 

J.  W.  Hollingsworth,  Los  Angeles. 

Thomas  Morfew,  1).  I).  S.,  San  Francisco. 

S.  S.  Southworth,  Sacramento. 

M.  J.  Sullivan,  D.  D.  S.,  San  Francisco. 

Chas.  W.  Hibbard,  D.  D.  S.,  Secretary,  San  Francisco. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 


The  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society 
will  convene  at  Cresson  Springs,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  July  28th,  1885,  at  10 
A.  M,,  and  continue  in  session  three  days.  Rates  at  the  Mountain 
House  have  been  reduced  from  4  to  3  dollars  per  day,  to  delagates  and 
their  families. 

Orders  for  special  excursion  tickets  will  be  issued  over  all  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  A.  V.  R.  R.  Usual  excursion  rates  on  other  roads. 
Orders  or  general  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing, 

W.   H.  FUNDENBERG, 

Cor.  Sec'y, 
957  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston,  Mass.,  May  iSth,  1885. 
Editor  Odotitographic  Journal. 

Dear  Sir: — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  communication  in 
your  journal  charging  "  some  one  interested  in  the  sale  of  gas  "  with 
being  "dishonest  enough"  to  be  guilty  of  "falsehood  and  forgery." 
It  simply  shows  to  what  straits  persons  will  go  to  vent  their  spleen 
when  honorable  business  methods  will  not  serve  their  purpose.  Would 
it  not  have  occurred  to  honorable  business  men  that  a  mistake  miglit 
have  explained  an  apparent  discrepency  as  well  as  to  jump  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  prima  facia  evidence  of  "  falsehood  "  and  forgery  had  been 
found.     Without  condescending  to  characterize  such  methods  employed 
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for  business  purposes,  I  simply  desire  to  say  that  we  liold  two  testimon- 
ials from  Dr.  Thorndike,  and  they  are  as  given  and  printed  separately 
in  different  issues  of  certain  periodicals  weeks  before  the  appearance  of 
the  paper  complained  of,  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Boston  Vegeta- 
ble Anaesthetic  Company.  We  have  the  vouchers  in  the  office,  the 
printer  who  printed  our  pamphlets  received  the  two  testimonials 
from  my  own  hand,  but  not  to  be  printed  over  a  single  signature,  and 
no  "  proof"  of  the  two  testimonials  printed  in  one  reached  me,  nor  did 
I  know  that  they  were  so  printed  or  would  be,  until  all  the  pamphlets 
were  received,  and  some  one  called  my  attention  to  it  after  they  had 
been  distributed  through  the  mails.  I  had  no  intention  of  printing  the 
two  in  one,  much  less  of  deceiving  any  one.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
satisfy  any  person  questioning  the  matter,  with  the  vouchers.  My  de- 
nial where  I  am  known  is  enough  for  honorable  men  and  impugning 
motives  will  amount  to  nothing  among  any  persons  so  long  as  we  pos 
sess  two  testimonials. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.  J.  Hunter,  Manager, 
Boston  Vegetable  Anaesthetic  Company. 


Dr.  L.  p.  MEREDITH. 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Kansas  State  Dental  Association  which  convened  at  Topeka, 
May  5th  : 

Whereas :  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Dental  Association, 
the  AUwise  Author  of  our  being  has  removed  by  death  our  highly  es- 
teemed friend  and  fellow  laborer,  Dr.  L.  P.  Meredith,  therefore 

Resolved :  That  we  desire  to  give  expression  to  our  sincere  regret 
that  one  valuable  to  the  Dental  Profession  as  an  author,  as  a  cultivated 
gentleman  and  of  high  professional  attainments  should  be  lost  to  the 
cause  of  dental  progress  in  the  world. 

Resolved :  That  we  will  profit  by  his  counsels  which  were  always  so 
ably  given. 
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Resolved :  That  a  copy  of  these  resohitions  l)e  spread  upon  a 
memorial  page  in  the  Association  records,  a  coj))'  furnished  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  and  to  the  dental  journals. 

Resolved:  That  we  extend  to  his  sorrowing  family  our  sincere  sympa- 
thy in  their  deep  affliction. 

(].  D.  Patterson, 
Committee,     ■<  R.  I.  Pearson, 

(a.  H.  Thompson. 
C.  B.  Reed,  Sec'y. 


DAVID   F.  WILCOX,  M.  D.  S., 

Died  at  Canaan,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  3d  of  September,  1884, 
of  softening  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Wilcox  was  born  at  Red  Rock,  Columbia  Co.,  March  27,  1830. 
In  the  autumn  of  1859  he  commenced  the  practice  of  dentistry  in 
South  Westeelo,  Albany  Co.  Here  he  remained  until  1864,  when  he 
removed  to  Greenville,  where  he  remained  until  1868.  He  next  moved 
to  Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  where  he  continued  in  practice  ten  years.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  7th  District  Dental  Society,  serving  as 
president  at  the  time  he  left  .for  Catskill  in  1878,  where  he  remained 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  June,  1871,  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  S. 

Dr.  Wilcox  was  a  very  conscientious  dentist,  and  built  up  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice  in  the  last  two  places  in  which  he  resided. 

The  Cutskill  Record  ^2iys  :  "  His  death  deprives  Catskill  of  a  gene- 
rous, pure-minded,  public  spirited  citizen,  and  the  dental  profession  of 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  l.  c.  j. 
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BY    P.    K.    STODDARD,    M.  D.,    PRATTSBURGH. 


Dr.  Stoddard  prefaced  the  reading  of  his  paper  by  saying  that  an 
Enghsh  nobleman  once  treated  his  servants  to  a  ride  in  the  family 
coach,  when  Bridget  exclaimed,  "Now,  wouldn't  I  jist  Uke  to  stand  in  my 
kitchen  door  and  see  myself  go  by."  He  had  no  such  desire,  if  he  looked 
as  he  felt,  for  the  essay  had  got  flat,  and  if  he  read  it,  he  should  feel 
that  his  hearers  were  suffering  an  infliction,  and  say  of  the  reader  as  the 
man  did  of  his  bull  that  had  broken  the  fence,  and  squared  himself  on 

the  track  to  fight  a  locomotive,   "  I  like   his  courage,  but   d -n  his 

discretion." 

All  smart  children  did  not  die  young.  One  pulled  through  and 
entirely  recovered  from  the  attack  at  ten  years  old  about  fifty  years  ago  ; 
but  he  was  not  yet  so  stupid  as  to  presume  to  instruct  an  audience  of 
advanced  dentists  in  their  particular  line  of  duty,  but  would  call 
attention  to  his  "  Change  of  Base."     Believing 

"  A  liUle  folly  now  und  then 
Is  relished  bv  the  wisest  men,'' 

He  proposed  to  try  the  effect   of  a  toxicological  dose  on  such  as  were 
present,  and  note  the  symptoms. —  Con.  O.  /. 
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"Seest  thou  a  maiiililigent  in  business,  he  shall  stand  before  kings; 
he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men."  Not  by  right,  but  by  courtesy  I 
stand  before  the  notable  dentists  of  this  district,  7iot  before  tneaii  ?ne?i, 
and  claim  the  "  old  man's  privilege,"  viz.,  to  talk  much  about  himself. 
I  have  been  diligent  in  business,  and  lo  !  I  am  here.  Quite  a  change  of 
base,  for  I  was  once  a  "  bare-foot  boy",  and,  by  the  way,  if  any  of  you 
have  not  read  Whittier's  "  Barefoot  Boy,"  you  have  missed  a  treat,  and, 
when  you  read  it,  will  thank  me  for  calling  your  attention  to  it,  if  not  to 
the  story  of  my  early  life. 

"  Did  Marcus  say  'tis  fact  ? 
Then  fact  it  is  ;  no  truth  so  valid  as  a  word  of  his." 

Such  was  the  rule ;  faith  the  cardinal  virtue.  So,  I  used  to  beHeve 
everything  that  was  told  me,  and  when  just  tall  enough  to  look  out  of 
the  low  window  of  the  old  log  house  and  see  the  rain  pouring  down  in 
torrents,  faUing  from  the  eves  in  sheets,  standing  ankle  deep  in  the 
path,  and  running  through  under  the  gate  ;  I  cried  for  fear  there  was 
going  to  be  another  flood  and  the  ark  would  not  be  ready,  or  might  not 
come  our  way.  1  hadn't  yet  heard  about  the  purpose  and  significance 
of'that  "  Bow  in  the  clouds." 

"Triumphal  arch  that  fill'st  the  sky 
When  storms  piepare  to  part, 
I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art ; 
Still  seem  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 
A  mid-way  station  given 
t  For  happy  spirits  to  alight 

.">■  Between  the  earth  and  heaven." 

I  was  yet  a  true  and  sincere  believer,  but  after  my  brother  lied  to  me 
about  how  many  eggs  he  had  hid  for  "  Pace,"  (Easter),  I  became  skepti- 
cal, and  have  seldom  since  believed  a  thing  that  seemed  unreasonable, 
just  because  somebody  said  it  was  so.  Mother  told  me  those  little  bees 
ate  the  rose  leaves,  and  thus  marred  their  beauty.  A  barefoot  boy  has 
plenty  of  time  on  his  hands  ;  so  I  watched  the  bees,  saw  them  cut  out 
pieces  of  leaves  and  carry  them  off  rolled  up  under  their  legs  to  eat,  as 
I  supposed  ;  but  when  I  followed  one  home  to  the  old  rotten  rail  and 
dug  him  out  of  his  hole,  I  found  he  was  not  only  a  carpenter  bee,  but 
the  inventor  of  a  Winchester  repeating  rifle,  the  bore  of  which  was  load- 
ed with  grubs  and  bee-bread,  each  encased  in  a  separate  roseleaf  shell. 

The  bees  did  not  eat  the  leaves  as  accused.  Then  I  thought  my 
mother  did  not  know  everything,  and  I  demurred  at  taking  two  pails  to 
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milk  a  half  pailful  in,  because  I  did  not  believe  the  "  strippings  "  were 
any  better  than  the  "top  milk,"  and  1  thought  if  she  did  not  know- 
about  the  bees,  maybe  she  did  not  about  the  milk,  and  I  would  milk 
two  teats  in  one  pail  and  two  in  the  other,  and  then  ask  her  which  was 
which.  She  said  there  was  no  difference ;  but  every  time  I  saved 
strippings  honestly,  she  could  tell  which  it  was,  and  so  could  I  simply 
by  inspection.  Then  I  wanted  to  know  why  ?  My  oldest  brother,  who 
was  a  mighty  hunter,  killed  a  squirrel  out  of  season,  that  had  not  yet 
weaned  her  young.  (There  was  no  game  law  in  those  days  and  you 
could  kill  even  a  partridge  and  not  have  to  call  it  a  "  short  billed  wood- 
cock ")  I  examined  the  udder  of  that  squirrel.  After  skinning  it 
looked  spongy,  and  I  could  squeeze  out  milk  ;  I  thought  then,  the  thin  - 
nest  milk  came  out  easiest,  and  therefore  first,  while  the  richest  re- 
quired more  stripping.  But  when  next  fall  my  father  killed  a  beef  cow 
that  had  not  long  been  dry,  I  cut  off  a  teat  and  found  a  reservoir  from 
which  half  a  pint  of  milky  fluid  escaped.  I  thought  I  had  found  the  solu- 
tion of  my  problem,  viz.:  The  bag  is  a  reservoir,  the  cream  rises  inside 
the  bag  the  same  as  in  any  vessel  outside,  and  in  milking,  the  "  top 
milk  "  as  it  was  called,  was  first  to  come  out  and  was  really  the  "  bottom 
milk,"  and  the  strippings  was  the  cream ;  at  eight  years  old  I  was  satis- 
fied with  that  solution.  Is  it  correct  ?  I  now  doubt  it;  nor  is  it  strange 
that  I  should,  since  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  of  this  city  (in  his  40th  anniversary  ser- 
mon, I  think,)  said,  "  It  is  an  age  of  great  skepticism,  everybody  doubts 
every  thing  ;  nothing  seems  settled ;"  and  Josh  Billings  once  made  the 
remark  in  his  lacteal  lecture,  "Of  all  that  has  been  said  or  written  about 
milk,  the  very  best  thing  he  had  ever  seen  on  milk  was  the  cream." 
The  cream  of  any  thing  is  bound  to  rise,  even  of  society. 

There  had  been  a  Free  Will  Baptist  protracted  meeting  in  our  school 
house  during  the  winter.  My  mother  was  a  good  cook,  and  father  a 
bountiful  provider,  so  we  had  many  guests  ;  two  preachers  all  the  time 
and  a  "devoted  sister"  or  two  from  "another  field  of  labor,"  for  a 
week  or  more  at  a  time.  The  last  ham  had  been  cut  to  the  bony  end ; 
only  one  yellow-legged  rooster  was  left  of  the  winter's  stock,  and  grand- 
mother said  we  children  would  have  to  eat  gravy  on  our  pancakes  till 
more  butter  "  came  down  from  the  cows'  horns."  The  chairs  were  all 
occupied  at  meal  time  by  the  other  children  and  guests  at  the  table,  and 
so  I  stood  in  the  chimney  corner,  or  perched  myself  on  the  dye  tub, 
and  with  a  boy's  omnivorous  appetite  yearned  for  some  of  the  choice 
chicken  bits  the  preachers  were  praying  over  and  preying  upon.  We 
were  never  on  short  rations  before  that  memorable  spring,  and  I  have 
ever  since  been  opposed  to  ])rotracted  meetings  in  the  "  rural  districts," 
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where  the  preachers  and  visiting  sisters  could  not  go  home  nights.  The 
vegetables  had  disapj)eared  from  the  hole  under  the  floor,  and  father  took 
the  handsled  and  a  bag  to  go  to  the  hole  in  the  field  for  potatoes.  I 
had  not  had  a  chance  to  speak  to  him  or  to  mother  alone  in  more  than 
a  month,  and  was  so  lonesome  that  I  asked  him  to  let  me  ride  out  to  the 
hole  on  the  sled  ;  I  would  walk  back.  He  gave  me  a  tender  look  and 
said  "Yes."  "  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold,"  and  boys  were  thinly 
clad  of  old,  so  when  we  got  to  the  heap,  being  chilly,  I  lay  down  on  the 
lee  side  and  observed  the  process  of  extracting  potatoes  from  a  field 
hole. 

My  father  was  a  brave  man  and  captain  of  the  miHtia.  He  had  no 
bad  habits,  hence  no  remorse,  and  yet  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  ;  I 
thought  he  was  thinking  of  the  sparsely  populated  henery,  the  empty 
smoke  house,  and  the  supply  of  butter  still  up  in  the  cows'  horns.  Un- 
like me,  he  never  talked  unless  he  had  something  to  say,  and  when  I 
asked  him  why  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and  why  something  dropped 
from  the  end  of  his  nose  clear  as  water,  he  only  said  it  was  "because  the 
wind  blew."  The  answer  was  not  satisfactory,  and  I  long  after  thought 
much  about  it.  Our  hired  man  had  weak  eyes ;  they  were  watery 
always,  and  when  the  wind  blew  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  ;  at 
other  times  he  wiped  his  nose  often,  and  sometimes  a  clear  drop  would 
collect  on  the  end  of  it  and  drop  off,  and  I  thought  maybe  the  tears 
soaked  through  his  nose  and  dropped  ofi"  the  end  of  it.  At  this  time  I 
discovered  the  fact  that  father  had  hairs  in  his  nose  and  mother  had 
not,  and  then  I  was  sorry  I  was  not  a  girl. 

During  the  following  summer  a  school  girl  was  stung  by  a  bee  at  the 
inner  corner  of  the  eye.  She  cried  a  Httle,  and  when  I  pulled  out  the 
sting  for  her  a  clear  eye-water  ran  out  of  the  hole ;  that  continued  to 
run  for  several  days  and  I  observed  that  the  nostril  on  that  side  of  the 
nose  was  dry,  while  the  other  was  rtioist ;  and  after  a  time  the  sting 
hole  closed  up ;  that  nostril  then  became  moist  like  the  other  and  I 
then  knew  that  the  tears  had  soaked  through,  and  that  crying,  or  wind, 
or  smoke,  or  peeling  onions,  made  them  soak  through  faster,  and  even 
run  over,  and  though  I  had  not  yet  discovered  the  lachrymal  duct,  I 
had  reasoned  it  out,  and  was  as  much  a  discoverer  as  the  astronomer 
who  reasoned  out  the  orbit  of  that  new  planet,  and  indicated  the  place 
to  look  for  it ;  the  tube  and  glass  were  pointed  in  that  direction,  and — Lo, 
a  world  was  there  !  That  fall  I  went  to  school  in  November  with  linen 
breeches  on  because  I  wanted  to  begin  with  the  term  and  get  out  all 
the  fun  there  was  in  it,  though   our  "  fulled  cloth  "  had   not  yet   come 
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home  from  the  mills,  and  of  course  the  tailoress  who  '•  whipped  the  cat  " 
through  the  neighborhood  had  not  yet  been  to  our  house  to  make  up 
the  children's  winter  clothes. 

I  observed  while  at  play  on  chilly  days  that  I  had  to  leave  the  play- 
ground oftener  than  usual  and  go  around  behind  the  school  house,  and 
there  was  little  color  to  the  urine  and  a  great  flow.  Fulled  cloth 
woolen  breeches  soon  cured  that  case  of  "  diabetes  insipidus."  We  boys 
slept  up  stairs  in  the  big  room ;  the  size  of  the  whole  house,  with  not 
even  a  blanket  partition,  where  we  could  all  aHke  see  the  fire  light  shine 
through  the  cracks  in  the  floor,and  feel  the  snow  sift  through  the  shingle 
roof  into  our  faces ;  and  Charles  once  cut  a  hole  through  a  thin  place 
over  his  side  of  the  bed  so  he  6ould  look  out  and  see  the  stars.  Our 
beds  were  clean,  and  soft,  and  warm,  and  after  mother  had  repaired  all 
the  wears  and  tears  of  the  day;  sewed  on  all  missing  buttons  and  hung 
the  stockings  and  other  damp  things  in  the  chimney  corner  to  dry,  she 
covered  up  the  fire  to  keep  (we  had  no  friction  matches  then),  and 
came  up  stairs  to  tuck  up  the  boys,  if  they  had  chanced  to  kick  ofi*  the 
clothes,  before  the  fire  got  down  and  the  sky  parlor  cooled.  Good 
treatment  that  for  diabetes  in  children.  She  never  had  to  air  and  dry 
those  odoriferous  beds  you  find  in  some  famifies.  At  my  uncle's,  where, 
as  a  great  treat  I  was  once  allowed  to  go  and  stay  all  night  with  my  six 
boy  cousins,  I  found  things  different.  Their's  was  a  framed  house, 
well  finished,  with  bed-rooms  in  the  chamber  and  no  skylights,  but  the 
beds  were  hard  and  lumpy,  the  covering  harsh,  stiff  and  crawly.  I 
could  not  sleep  much  for  the  cold,  and  was  obliged  to  get  up  in  the 
night  to  "pea"  (a  thing  I  never  did  at  home),  while  the  six  cousins  lay 
in  their  beds  and  wet  them. 

In  practice  now,  if  consulted  for  such  a  weakness  in  children,  I  ask 
to  see  the  bed,  and  often  find  there  the  cause  of  the  weakness. 
That  eight  year  old  boy  had  thought  on  that  subject  more  than  some 
M.  D.s,  for  I  have  known  the  latter  to  give  little  pills  to  cure  the  weak- 
ness while  the  child  slept  alone  in  its  crib  on  a  hard,  cold  mattress. 

While  going  to  school  in  summer  I  noticed  all  the  mud  holes  in  the 
road  grew  larger  and  deeper,  and,  when  they  dried  up,  left  great  hollows 
in  the  road.  I  wondered  why  it  was  so,  and  speculated  much  of  the 
cause.  Then  I  noticed  wet  mud  in  the  swallows'  and  robins'  nests,  but 
they  could  never  carry  away  so  much  mud.  Luckily  I  saw  wet  mud 
that  had  dropped  off  the  horses'  feet  and  the  wagon  wheels  in  the 
dry  road,  and  I  knew  then  why  the  mud-holes  grew  deeper  and  wider, 
and   left  hollows   in   the  beaten   track.     I  thought  of  all   these  things 
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because  I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  But  there  came  a  change  of  base  : 
when  out  of  scliool  the  httle  boys  must  help  the  older  ones  pick  up 
stones,  and  pile  them  in  heaj)s  before  the  grass  came  up  and  hid  them, 
to  be  drawn  off  the  meadow  after  the  hurry  of  seeding  was  over. 
Sometimes  I  was  set  to  work  alone,  and  would  get  to  thinking  of 
something,  and  forget  my  work,  get  scolded,  and  finally  acquired  the 
unenviable  title  of  the  laziest  boy  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  spring 
of  my  ninth  year,  the  next  after  the  "  Preacher-caused  famine, 

"  A  change  catiie  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dreams." 

A  poor  old  shingle  maker  came  to  get  credit.  "  Captain  Stoddard," 
said  he,  "  I  want  you  to  trust  me  for  half  a  bushel  of  taters  and  a  piece 
of  meat.  I  am  making  some  shingles  down  in  Townsend's  woods, 
and  when  I  get  a  load  made  I  want  you  to  draw  them  to  Geneva  for 
me,  and  I  will  pay  you  all."  He  was  old  and  poor  and  dirty,  and 
poorly  clothed,  no  suspenders,  and  light  linen  breeches  that  were  holy 
over  darker  or  dirtier  ones  that  were  not  righteous.  He  shouldered  his 
grub,  and  when  he  was  gone  I  asked  father  why  he  was  so  poor ;  he 
said  he  was  a  drinking  man,  and  had  been  idle  and  shiftless  when 
young.  I  at  once  resolved  to  be  rich,  and  set  the  figures  at  $500,  and 
was  sanguine  that  I  should  some  day  get  there,  for  I  had  the  season 
before  got  ten  cents  a  day  for  riding  a  neighbor's  horse  to  plow  corn, 
and  had  saved  twenty  cents  of  it  till  Christmas  ;  and  I  rode  so  well  he 
promised  to  hire  me  to  do  all  that  kind  of  work  he  should  have  tlie 
next  summer.  When  that  season  closed  I  had  eighty  cents,  and  had 
also  signed  the  temperance  pledge.  Appearances  to  the  contrary,  I 
solemnly  affirm  that  I  have  attained  the  $500,  and  have  faithfully  kept 
the  pledge. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  could  read  a  little  and  spell  quite  well,  and 
prided  myself  on  spelling  long  words,  and  repeating  all  the  syllables. 
Thus,  a,  m,  am, — b,  i,  bi,  ambi, — g,  u,  gu,  ambigu, — i,  ambigui — t,  y, 
ty,  ambiguity.     We  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  found  No.  144,  thus  : 


sign 

ed 

ing 

er. 

as 

sign 

ed 

ing 

or. 

con 

sign 

ed 

ing 
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It  did  not  seem  just  right  to  me,  and  I  went  and  asked  the  teacher 
how  to  study  this  lesson.  She  looked  at  the  lesson,  and  said,  Study  it 
as  it  is,  thus :  signedinger,  consignedingor,  &c.  I  doubted  that  being 
the  right  vvay,  but  did  as  I  was  told.  After  that  I  attended  district 
school   eighteen  weeks,   and   sixteen   at   Fr:;nklin    Academy,   where   I 


i 
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became  ambitious  of  distinction  ;  for  had  I  not  seen  a  girl  different 
from  any  in  the  "  rural  districts."  Some  like  the  prettiest  of  them,  but 
O  my  !  that  girl  ! — to  see  her  was  bliss,  to  lose  her  was  blister  :  but  it 
healed  kindly. 

"  Where,  oh  where  are  the  visions  of  morning, 
Fresh  as  the  dew  of  our  prime  ; 
Gone  like  tenants  that  quit  without  warning, 
Down  the  back  entry  of  time. 

Where,  oh  where  are  life's  lilies  and  roses, 

We  nursed  in  the  golden  dawn's  smile, 
Dead  as  the  buUnishes  round  little  Moses, 

On  the  old  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Die-away  dreams  of  ecstatic  emotion, 

Hopes  like  young  eagles  at  play, 
Vows  of  unheard-of  and  endless  devotion, 

How  ye  have  faded  away." 

Such  were  my  school  advantages,  so  be  lenient  to  my  faults.  But 
had  six  of  my  best  years  been  spent  in  school  and  college,  gaining 
knowledge  and  disciplining  the  mind,  then,  had  I  genius,  it  should 
sparkle  and  scintillate,  like  the  brilliant  corruscations  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  while  my  concentrated  sentences  should  fall  Hke  shells  and 
hot  shot  among  you,  and  eloquence  should  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  along 
my  polished  periods,  Hke  the  detonations  of  the  tempestuous  sky, 
"  when  from  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among  leaps  the  live 
thunder,  and  Jura  answers  through  her  murky  shroud  back  to  the  joy- 
ous Alps,  who  calls  on  her  aloud."  But  none  of  these  advantages  hav- 
ing been  mine,  you  will  not  be  entertained  with  a  display  of  oratorical 
fireworks,  for 

''  What  are  the  subsequent  iionors  we  win, 

'  To  the  first  little  shiner  we  caught  with  a  pin." 

At  sixteen  my  father  engaged  a  school  for  me  to  teach.  I  had 
asked  him  not  to  tell  how  young  I  was,  and  when  the  trustees  told  him 
a  young  man  twenty-two  years  old  had  been  turned  out  by  the  girls  and 
boys  of  that  school  the  last  winter,  father  said  to  them,  "  I  hire  him  to 
you  to  teach  the  school,  and  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  what  he  under- 
takes, and  when  he  fails  his  time  will  be  out,  whether  the  three  months' 
term  is  finished  or  not."  Such  is  still  my  habit — "  to  do  what  1  under- 
take." I  never  before  undertook  to  write  a  paper  for  a  dental  society 
meeting,  and  I  hope  this  will  resemble  Napoleon  in  this  particular,  that 
as  it  is  without  a  model,  it  may  be  without  a  shadow.      I   have  written 
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all  the  foregoing  to  show  something  of  the  character  of  my  mind,  my 
modes  of  reasoning,  and  degree  of  mental  application,  so  that  if  I 
should  ever  advance  an  idea,  report  an  experience,  or  assert  a  thing  as 
fact,  you  may  regard  it  with  attention.  So  if  I  tell  you  to  do  a  thing 
my  way,  it  is  not  safe  to  do  differently  till  you  know  I  am  wrong  ;  and 
I  now  say  to  you  all,  if  you  are  obliged  to  jump  from  a  train  of  cars 
running  at  high  speed,  to  escape  from  an  officer  or  creditor,  or  for  any 
cause,  get  to  the  rear  car  and  jump  from  the  hind  end  with  all  your 
might  in  the  opposite  direction  from  which  the  cars  are  going,  striking 
on  your  feet  in  a  half  sitting  posture,  back  towards  the  cars. 

When  pursuing  my  medical  studies,  a  typhoid  fever  for  the  first  time 
prevailed  in  our  village.  My  preceptor  was  a  heroic  allopath,  bled  his 
patients  profusely,  and  gave  them,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  thumping  doses 
of  calomel."  I  observed  that  they  all  died  who  really  had  the  fever  ; 
but  he  assumed  that  all  his  patients  at  that  time  had  the  disease,  and 
those  who  got  well  did  so  in  consequence  of  early  and  active  treat- 
ment, and  those  who  died  were  neglected  too  long,  or  were  not  treated 
with  enough  heroism.  The  experience  of  such  a  man  is  only  of  value 
to  others  who  observe  his  doings  and  the  results ;  he  will  never  profit 
by  it,  and  is  only  confirmed  in  error. 

I  think  by  the  dental  journals  that  some  dentists  are  not  free  from 
that  sanguine  temperament,  which  finds  things  as  they  desire  to  have 
them.  Some  never  fail  in  transplanting  teeth,  or  in  any  difficult  or 
dehcate  operation,  and  it  is  said  (by  one  of  the  unregenerated,  no 
doubt)  that  a  good  microscope  will  enable  an  experienced  observer  to 
see  whatever  he  expects  to  find ;  hence  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  in 
U.  S.  G.  Soldiers  are  always  very  bad  till  they  get  their  pensions,  and 
worse  for  a  time  after  to  keep  up  appearances.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
U.  S.  G.  will  not  long  five  to  bless  the  doctors  and  enjoy  his  annuity. 
The  newspapers  having  made  about  all  they  can  out  of  the  anxious 
pubUc,  will,  I  hope,  now  allow  the  General  to  die  gently  and  re^-t  in 
peace. 

I  never  attended  any  of  your  meetings  without  being  profited  and 
instructed.  At  one  I  learned  from  Dr.  Fowler  that  it  was  best  to  have 
your  shirts  made  so  as  to  button  on  the  back ;  I  have  worn  mine  so 
ever  since.  I  like  them  better.  I  have  also  learned  that  dentists  as 
well  as  doctors  disagree  in  their  views  of  treating  the  most  common 
cases,  and  when  one  is  asked  specifically  what  to  do  in  a  given  case, 
will  tell  you  to  use  your  own  judgment.  That  is  what  I  told  my  horse 
[  Concluded  on  page  164^ 
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Frank  French  :  I  move  as  an  amendment  that  Dr.  Wilhelm  Herbst 
be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  carried  unanimously. 

Norman  W.  Kingsley,  Chairman,  reported  from  the  Board  of 
Censors  the  recommendation  that  the  Boston  Dental  College  be  placed 
upon  the  list  of  colleges  recognized  by  this  Society  as  reputable. 

The  report  was  received  and  the  recommendation  adopted. 

Dr.  WiUiam  H.  Waite,  of  Liverpool,  England,  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Society,  was  then  introduced  to  President  Straw  by  E.  A. 
Bogue,  and  by  the  President  to  the  Society,  after  which  Dr.  Waite 
read  a  paper  on  "  Recent  Events  connected  with  the  Dental  Profession 
in  England." 

He  also  said :  I  was  present  only  five  days  before  leaving  Liver- 
pool at  the  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  of  the  British  Dental 
Association,  and  when  it  came  to  their  knowledge  that  I  was  about  to 
visit  this  Society,  the  Branch  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

The  members  of  the  Midland  Branch  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  having 
learnt  that  the  Secretary  is  about  to  meet  the  Dental  Society^  of  the  State  of  New 
York  at  their  annual  meeting,  desire  to  convey  through  him  cordial  expressions 
of  esteem  and  fraternal  greeting  toward  the  dental  profession  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  communication  was  received  with  applause,  and,  on  motion  of 
O.  E.  Hill,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  extend  to  the  Midland  Branch 
of  the  British  Dental  Association  an  expression  of  our  esteem  for  a 
sister  society,  and  heartfelt  wishes  for  its  prosperity  and  success. 

S.  B.  Palmer  then  discussed  the  "Discoloration  of  Gold  Fillings" 

The  Committee  of  Business  reported  the  following  order  for  the 
morning  session  : — 
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Call  to  order  and  read  minutes  of  preceding  session. 
Dental  Therapeutics.      Frank  Abbott. 
Eftects  of  Amalgam  upon  the  System.     E.  A.  Bogue. 
Elements  of  Decay.     W.  C.  Barrett. 
Sponge  Grafting  (prize  essay).     W.  H.  Atkinson. 
Miscellaneous  and  Unfinished  Business. 

Election  of  Officers  and  appointment  of  Committees.     Adjournment. 

M.  E.  ELMENDORF, 
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Adjourned  till  9:15  in  the  morning. 


W.  II.  COLGROVE, 

Commitlee. 


SECOND  DAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

Geological  Hall,  Albany,) 
May  14,  1885.  j 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  after  which  the 
minutes  of  the  evening  session  were  read  by  the  Stenographer,  and  ap- 
proved as  read. 

C.  S.  Butler  :  As  the  regular  order  of  business  is  somewhat  delayed, 
I  would  like  to  move  a  reconsideration  of  the  motion  of  yesterday 
afternoon,  instructing  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  minutes  and  papers 
of  79,  '80  and  81,  now  in  the  hands  of  other  parties   (See  page  126). 

Frank  Abbott :  It  seems  to  me  that  this  thing  should  have  been 
settled  long  ago.  There  are  three  years  of  proceedings  of  this  Society 
that  no  one  knows  anything  about.  We  want  the  proceedings.  We 
have  been  for  years  without  them,  and  if  we  cannot  get  them  by  fair 
means,  we  should  resort,  perhaps,  to  means  not  fair.  If  steps  are  not 
taken  now  it  will  go  on  as  it  has  for  years  past ;  but  if  correct  measures 
are  taken  to  get  the  proceedings  they  will  be  forthcoming. 

G.  C  DaboU  :  I  was  not  present  yesterday  when  the  resolution  was 
passed ;  but  upon  being  told  of  the  matter  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a  much  better  way  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary's neighbors.  I  should  prefer  decidedly  to  leave  the  matter  in  Dr. 
Southwick's  hands,  and  would  deprecate  any  arbitrary  proceedings  in 
the  matter,  or  any  possible  fight. 

C.  S.  Butler  :  I  know  something  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  know 
positively  that  the  late  Secretary  intends  to  hand  the  minutes  over  to 
this  Society  in  proper  shape,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  and  for  that 
reason  I  move  the  reconsideration  ;  I  would  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Southwick. 
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O.  E.  Hill :  Nobody  has  any  right  to  have  any  printing  done  except 
the  Committee  on  Publication,  and  this  wSociety  ought  not  to  pay  any 
bills  made  by  anybody  except  that  Committee. 

C.  S.  Butler  :  I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  favoring  having  the 
minutes  printed  by  any  individual.  I  simply  favor  placing  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  South  wick,  allowing  him  to  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment. 

W.  H.  Atkinson :  I  was  not  present  when  the  resolution  was 
adopted  ;  but  I,  perhaps,  suffer  more  than  any  other  person  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delay  in  pubHshing  the  proceedings  in  question.  The 
proceedings  are  very  valuable  to  me.  I  have  had  many  letters  upon 
the  subjects  discussed  therein,  but  have  no  copies  of  the  papers.  We 
want  the  records  of  this  body  complete,  and  I  trust  they  may  be  ob- 
tained without  further  delay  or  trouble. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  carried. 

G.  C.  Daboll :  I  now  move  that  Dr.  Southwick  have  the  manage- 
ment of  this  affair,  with  instructions  to  take  means,  if  necessary,  for 
getting  possession  of  the  unpublished  records. 

W.  C.  Barrett :  I  would  like  to  have  an  expression  of  the  sense  of 
the  Society,  whether  it  will  hold  itself  responsible  for  bills  contracted 
up  to  the  present  time.  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  m  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Southwick  ;  but  it  should  be  understood  whether  the 
Society  will  hold  itself  responsible  for  bills  for  work  already  done  on 
these  long  lost  records. 

The  President :  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  instruct  Dr.  Southwick 
not  to  pay  any  bills. 

The  motion  was  then  carried. 

The  Committee  on  death  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Ambler  reported  the 
following  : 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  Wcas  committed  the  tairk  of  drafting  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  sense  of  this  Society  at  the  loss  by  death  of  its  honored  member, 
Dr  John  Gardener  Ambler,  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

in  his  demise,  an  event  which  we  all  deplore,  this  Society  has  lost  one  of  its 
oldest  and  most  honored  members.  As  a  charter  member  lie  had  always  been 
active  in  its  su{)port,  and  had  served  it  in  more  tlian  one  position  of  trust  and  honor. 
He  was  one  of  its  first  Board  of  Censors,  and  early  in  its  history  served  as  Vice- 
President,  being  finally  elected  its  fiftii  President.  His  administration  was  marked 
by  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  judicious  earnestness,  and  a  faithful  zeal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  that  devolved  upon  the  office.     After  his  term  had  expired, 
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his  eflbrts  for  tlie  welfare  of  this  Society  did  not  cease  ;  but  he  continued  his  exer- 
tions, and  his  wise  counsels  have  done  much  toward  extending  the  usefulness  of  the 
organization  that  was  ever  near  his  heart. 

Dr.  Ambler  belonged  to  a  generation  of  dentists  that  has  nearly  passed  away. 
He  had  lived  to  see  his  jirofession  rise  from  an  humble  position  to  a  recognized 
place  among  the  liberal  professions  of  this  country,  and  his  efforts  tended  greatly 
towards  the  end  which  he  felt  his  fellow-laborers  so  earnestly  desired.  He  was 
known  and  honored  wherever  American  dentistry  has  a  home.  His  practice  was 
always  a  large  one,  and  he  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  the  confidence  of  those 
who  were  under  his  professional  care. 

In  view  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  and  the  liigh  position  that  he  attained  in  the 
profession,  and  especially  the  honorable  place  which  he  had  ever  maintained  in 
this  Society,  your  Conuidttee  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  John  G.  Ambler,  M.  D.,  this  Society  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  useful  and  active  members,  and  that  we,  who  were  honored  as  his 
associates,  will  ever  have  cause  to  deplore  his  loss. 

Resolved,  That  a  mem,orial  page  be  set  apart  in  the  record  of  the  transactions  of 
this  Society,  uj)on  which  shall  be  suitably  inscribed  the  record  of  his  membership 
and  honorable  services  to  this  Society,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  our  dead  brother,  duly  attested  by  the  seal 
of  the  Society. 

W.  C.  BARRETT, 
A.  P.  SOUTHWICK, 
S.  B.  PALMER, 

Committee. 

Upon  motion  of  O.  E.  Hill  the  report  was  received  and  the  resolu- 
tions adopted. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  bill  of  the  Treasurer,  H.  G.  Mirick,  for 
postage,  etc.     It  was  ordered  paid. 

Frank  French  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  injustice  had  been 
inadvertently  done  Dr.  B.  R.  McGregor,  an  active  member,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending  May,  1884.  He 
moved  a  reconsideration  of  so  much  of  the  report  as  concerned  Dr. 
McGregor.  The  motion  prevailed.  He  then  moved  that  Dr. 
McGregor's  resignation,  offered  in  1880,  be  accepted.  This  motion  also 
was  carried  (see  Records,  page  292,  and  Transactions  for  '84,  page  7). 

Chas.  S.  Butler  introduced  the  subject  of  printing  in  pamphlet  form 
the  by-laws  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Codification  (see  page  84). 
On  motion  of  W.  C.  Barrett,  the  matter  was  tabled  for  one  year. 

Frank  Abbott,  of  New  York,  then  presented  a  paper  on  "  Dental 
Therapeutics. 
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W.  C.  Barrett,  of  Buffalo,  spoke  on  the  subject — "  Elements  of 
Decay." 

E.  A.  Bogue  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Effects  of  Amalgam  Fillings 
upon  the  System." 

W.  H.  Waite  :  Those  of  you  who  read  the  Independent  Practitioner 
— and  I  have  been  amused  to  find  the  number  of  gentlemen  who  take 
but  do  not  appear  to  read  it — will  remember  that  in  the  month  of 
January  there  appeared  an  article  from  Dr.  J.  G,  Van  Marter  upon  the 
subject  of  "  Prehistoric  Dentistry,"  and  that  it  was  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams of  specimens  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  Etruscan  graves. 
Dr.  Barrett  wrote  me  that  he  beHeved  there  was  such  a  specimen  in  a 
museum  in  Liverpool,  and  asked  me  to  look  it  up.  After  a  little 
trouble  I  found  there  were  two  specimens  in  the  Brown  Museum,  at 
Liverpool.  I  think  I  promised  to  examine  the  specimens  and  write  an 
article  for  the  Independejit  Practitioner.,  but  when  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  come  over  to  this  country,  I  thought  it  would  be  more  interesting  if 
I  could  get  possession  of  them,  and  exhibit  them  to  you  personally. 
It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  this,  and  it  was  only  after  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  correspondence  that  I  succeeded  in  getting 
them.  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  very  heavy  guarantee  that  they  should 
come  back.  I  have  them  here  in  a  little  box  with  a  glass  lid,  where 
they  may  be  seen  by  any  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  look  at  them. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  an  Etruscan  grave  ;  they  are 
prehistoric,  and  therefore  we  can  have  no  record  of  their  age. 

W.  C.  Barrett :  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  upon  speci- 
mens of  dentistry  probably  2500  years  old.  They  came  probably  from 
an  ancient  Etruscan  grave,  and  we  know  the  Etrurian  people  were 
wonderfully  expert  workers  in  gold.  We  have  had  something  exhibited 
to  us  that  it  seems  to  me  is  of  the  greatest  possible  interest — a  curiosity, 
a  genuine  specimen  of  ancient  dentistry,  and  from  examination  it  seems 
to  be  very  creditable  work,  and  shows  that  the  practice  of  crowning 
and  bridging  was  practiced  probably  2500  years  ago.  Dr.  Waite  has 
been  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  has  been  obliged  to  give  his  own 
personal  guarantee  for  the  return  of  these  teeth,  a  fact  I  hope  every 
member  will  appreciate.  I  think  you  all  join  with  me  in  extending  to 
him  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  what  he  has  done,  and  for  his  very 
able  remarks  in  regard  to  the  specimens. 

President  Straw  here  read  the  article  which  allowed  the  Doctor 
to  have  the  teeth  in  his  possession. 
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W.  C.  Barrett  :  1  would  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Waite  for  his 
kindness  in  thus  bringing  these  curious  specimens  before  us,  and  also 
that  our  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Brown  Museum  for  allowing  him 
to  thus  favor  us.     The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

W.  H.  Waite  :  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  convey  your  thanks  to 
the  Library  Committee.  They  will  be  appreciated.  You  can  hardly 
understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  gain  access  to  these  things  in  England. 
They  are  more  jealously  guarded  perhaps  than  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  red  tape  to  go  through,  and  it  was  with  feelings 
of  great  pleasure  that  I  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  them.  It 
has  given  me  very  great  satisfaction,  and  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in 
bringing  them  before  you. 

[The  following  by  Dr.  Waite,  in  the  Indepe?ident  Practitioner,  is  fur- 
ther descriptive  of  the  two  specimens  shown  at  this  session  of  the  So- 
ciety : 

One  consists  of  a  gold  band  enclosing  the  right  upper  canine  and 
left  central,  with  spaces  and  rivets  for  right  lateral  and  central.  The 
artificial  crowns  are  missing,  but  the  two  natural  teeth  are  in  good  pres- 
ervation. 

The  other  is  a  similar  gold  band,  enclosing  two  laterals,  in  order  to 
carry  two  artificial  centrals.  The  latter  are  evidently  carved  out  of 
some  hard  ivory,  and  make  a  fair  substitute.  They  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, with  the  gold  rivet  passing  right  through,  but  the  natural  teeth  to 
which  this  case  was  attached  are  wanting. 

These  precisely  resemble  the  specimens  illustrating  Dr.  Van  Marter's 
paper,  and  do  not  need  further  illustration. 

Judging  from  the  fact  that  these  gold  bands,  which  are  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  deep,  must  have  passed  up  well  on  to  the  necks  of  the  natural 
teeth,  and  also  considering  the  depth  of  the  artificial  crowns,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  these  two  cases  were  designed  to  replace  teeth  which  had 
loosened  and  come  away,  rather  than  teeth  which  had  decayed.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  these  deep  bands  going  up  into  place  if  the  gums 
and  alveoli  were  in  normal  position. 

The  specimens  belong  to  a  very  celebrated  collection  of  antiquities 
made  by  Mr.  Mayer,  of  this  city,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  museum 
in  1867. —  Com.  of  Pub, \ 

Wm.  H.  Atkinson,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  "  Reproduction  of 
Tissue  by  the  Sponge  Grafting. 
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On  motion  the  Independent  Practitioner  was  granted  permission  to 
make  abstracts  of  the  reports  and  papers  read  at  this  session. 

E.  C.  Baxter  :  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  has  had  consider- 
able trouble  in  securing  proper  accommodations  for  the  meetings  of  this 
Society.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  societies  meeting  annually  in 
this  city  should  have  rooms  in  the  new  Capitol,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  next 
Legislature,  for  permission  to  hold  the  annual  sesssons  in  the  capitol 
building.     Carried. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee,  E.  C.  Baxter,  C.  F. 
Wheeler  and  Chas.  Miller. 

M.  E.  Elmendorf:  I  move  that  the  President  be  empowered  to 
make  a  draft  on  the  Treasurer  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  1885.     Carried. 

He  also  moved  that  the  usual  order  be  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer, 
in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  for  $100.     Carried. 

Also  that  an  order  for  $64  be  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer,  in  favor  of 
the  Stenographer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lansing.     Carried. 

J.  Edw.  Line  :  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell  (who  resides  m  British  Col- 
umbia) and  the  Secretary  have  had  some  correspondence  in  regard  to 
corresponding  membership.  I  think  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  added 
to  the  list,  and  therefore  move  that  he  be  elected  a  coiresponding 
member.     Carried. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  being  in  order,  the 
President  appointed  the  Secretary,  Chas.  S.  Butler,  and  E.  C.  Baxter 
tellers.     The  election  resulted  as  follows  : 

President— YvdxH^  B   Darby,  Elmira. 
Vice-President — Wm.  Carr,  New  York. 
Secretary — J.  Edw.  Line,  Rociiester. 
Treasurer — H.  G.  Mirick,  Brooklyn. 
Correspondent — Wm.  H.  Atkinson,  New  York. 

Censors — First  District — Wm.  Carr,  New  York. 
Third  District— S.  D.  French,  Troy. 

Vice-President  elect  Wm.  Carr  offered  his  resignation. 
Another    ballot    resulted   in   the   election  of 
Vice-President — G.  C.  Daboll,  Bnflalo. 
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The  President  appointed  O.  E.  Hill  and  F.  French  a  committee  to 
conduct  the  newly  elected  President  to  the  Chair. 

Retiring  President :  Gentlemen,  I  introduce  to  you  a  familiar  face, 
that  of  the  gentleman  you  have  elected  as  your  President  for  the 
coming  year.  He  comes  from  the  sixth  district,  a  district  that  up 
to  this  time  has  not  been  represented  on  this  platform.  I  need  not 
assure  you  that  it  will  now  be  ably  represented. 

President  Darby :  Gentlemen  :  The  honor  conferred  upon  me  is 
overwhelming.      I   thank  you. 

W.  H.  Atkinson  :  There  is  a  duty  I  think  we  owe  to  a  very  worthy 
man,  and  which  I  think  should  be  performed  now.  I  move  that  Prof. 
Wm.  J.  Hailes,  Jr.,  Albany,  be  made  a  corresponding  member  of  this 
body.     Carried  unanimously. 

President  Darby  appointed  the  following  committees  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Arrangements — E.  C.  Baxter,  S.  D.  French,  A.  C.  Rich. 
I     Publication — J.  Edw.  Line,  F.  French,  W.  C.  Barrett. 
Dental  Law ~Wm.  Carr,  A.  M.  Holmes,  C.  F.  Wheeler. 
Ethics— E.  O.  Hill,  Chas.  F.  Ives,  G.  L.  Curtis. 
Business — M.  E.  Elmendorf,  E.  D.  Downs,  J.  J.  Pitts. 
By-laws — B.  Ratliburn,  Hymen  Rosa,  M.  H.  Smith, 
Prize  Essays — L.  S.  Straw,  A.  H.  Brockway,  J.  N.  Race. 
Dental  Practice~F.  D.  Nellis,  B.  T.  Mason,  M.  I).  Jewell. 
Transactions — E.  L.  Swartwout,  R.  N.  Hudson,  W.  W.  Walker. 
Preceptor  and  Pupil  Contract— E.  Parmly  Brown,  W.  C.  Barrett,  W.  C.  Stewart. 

Adjourned. 


PULPLESS  TEETH. 


BY    CHAS.   F.   IVES,    M.  D.  S.,    NEW    YORK. 


I  have  no  intention  of  going  over  any  portion  of  the  ground  so  re- 
peatedly and  thoroughly  trodden  by  others  on  this  subject,  but  rather 
to  offer  a  few  thoughts  which  have  been  suggested  to  my  mind  after 
reading  the  articles  in  the  Medical  Record  and  listening  to  remarks 
from  different  members  of  the  dental  profession  in  reply. 
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Entirely  agreeing  with  the  verdict  that  physicians  generally  are  far 
from  being  well  posted  in  diseases  of  the  teeth,  I  still  could  not  help 
wondering  why  these  articles  were  written — what  motive  prompted 
them.  Surely  it  was  not  from  any  desire  to  snub  us  as  a  profession — 
not  to  gratify  any  personal  antipathy,  and  not  altogether  the  result  of 
clinical  observation.  Back  of  all  this  there  must  have  been  some 
honest  convictions  which  led  to  the  attack.  Perhaps,  a  succession  of 
unpleasant  experiences,  the  result  of  slow  and  wearisome  endeavors  to 
find  a  cause  for  certain  pathological  conditions,  the  tracing  of  which 
through  avenues  leading  to  one  common  center,  resulted  in  certain 
convictions,  convictions  so  strong  as  to  overlook  the  fact  that  under 
other  conditions  than  those  existing,  the  results  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. For  instance,  if  in  there  private  practice  they  met  with  cases 
which  bafifled  them  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  after  having  almost 
exhausted  their  skill  in  the  vain  attempt  to  get  at  the  cause,  they  at  last 
get  at  the  fact^  that  there  is  at  times,  an  uneasiness,  an  occasional 
approach  to  pain,  sufficient  to  be  acknowledged  if  persistently  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  it,  and  which  seems  to  he  in  or  about  the  oral 
cavity.  This  general  uneasiness  is  at  last  traced  to  a  pulpless  tooth, 
which  has  been  treated  and  filled,  or  quite  as  often,  to  one  in  which  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  cap  an  exposed  pulp,  or  a  metal  fiUing  was 
laid  in  too  close  proximity  to  it.  Extraction  of  the  tooth  at  once 
removes  all  the  troublesome  symptoms  for  the  alleviation  of  which 
the  physician  was  consulted.  A  few  experiences  of  this  kind  would 
naturally  lead  many  physicians  to  the  conclusion  that  teeth  deprived  of 
their  pulps  were  very  like  slivers  in  the  fingers,  foreign  bodies,  and  the 
sooner  they  were  removed  the  better.  I  have  more  than  once  heard 
this  assertion  from  the  medical  fraternity.  Can  we,  looking  at  it  in  this 
light,  concientiously  blame  them  ?  We  know  that  if  pulpless  teeth  are 
brought  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  their  roots  filled  as  well  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  it,  the  cases  in  which  trouble  supervenes  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  consultation  with  the  physi- 
cian in  regard  to  any  trouble  for  which  they  are  responsible.  Now  the 
point  I  am  after  is  this.  What  proportion  of  pulpless  teeth  are  honestly, 
conscientiously  and  intelligently  treated  and  filled  by  the  dentist  ?  Of 
bow  many  of  these  teeth  coming  to  him  for  treatment  can  he  say,  after 
finishing  his  work,  I  have  done  my  best  regardless  of  time  or  remuner- 
ation. This  is  the  serious  side  of  the  subject  for  us.  To  further  illus- 
trate let  me  give  the  history  of  a  single  case. 

A  gentleman  on  his  way  to  have  a  first  superior  molar  extracted,  sud- 
denly thought  better  of  it,  and  came  to  me  for  temporary  relief,  winch 
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having  afforded  him,  he  volunteered  the  following  statement  in  regard 
to  it.  Some  four  years  before,  he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  dentist 
in  New  York,  who  found  in  this  tooth  an  exposed  pulp  which  he  des- 
troyed in  the  usual  way.  The  tooth  had  a  large  gold  filling  in  its 
crown,  but  the  application  for  destroying  the  pulp,  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  was  made  through  a  cavity  in  the  posterior  aproxmial  sur- 
face. In  due  time,  the  dead  pulp  was  removed  from  its  chamber,  and 
attempts  made  to  enter  the  root  canals.  The  palatal  root  offered  but 
little  difficulty  apparantly,  but  the  buccal  roots  proved  more  of  a  task, 
and  after  many  vain  attempts,  the  dentist  assured  him  that  they  were 
entirely  closed  with  a  deposit  of  secondary  dentine.  The  palatal  root 
was  dressed,  and  a  temporary  stopping  inserted.  From  this  time  on 
the  tooth  was  troublesome,  a  contmuous  nagging  uneasiness  was  present 
which  no  appHcations  seemed  to  relieve.  Sometime  after  this,  the 
patient  passed  into  hands  of  another  dentist,  who  drilled  through  the 
crown  filling,  thus  obtaining  more  direct  access  to  the  roots.  Treat- 
ment was  resumed  with  but  little  improvement,  and  the  tooth  was 
finally  filled  with  gutta  percha,  with  the  advice  to  have  it  extracted  if 
it  proved  troublesome.  This  was  its  history  when  he  came  into  my 
hands.  I  removed  the  entire  filling  in  the  crown,  enlarged  the  opening 
until  I  had  perfectly  free  access  to  all  of  the  roots.  I  found  the  en- 
trance to  both  buccal  roots,  enlarged  them  and  followed  them  up  till  their 
extreme  minuteness  and  entire  freedom  from  odor  convinced  me  that 
there  would  be  no  further  trouble  from  them.  The  palatal  root  was  in 
a  bad  condition  and  undoubtedly  the  seat  of  the  whole  trouble,  as  the 
end  of  it  had  never  been  reached.  It  was  stubborn  under  treatment, 
and  carbolic  acid  or  iodiform  left  in  it  for  a  few  days  would  thoroughly 
lose  its  identity.  I  therefore  without  hesitation  went  through  the  fora- 
men with  a  drill  made  from  a  Donaldson  bristle.  A  call  for  pus  was 
made  with  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  promptly  responded  to  and 
from  that  time  on  it  has  continued  to  improve,  and  will,  I  trust,  soon 
be  in  condition  to  fill  permanently.  Well,  what  of  it  ?  Simply  this  : 
Do  you  not  honestly  believe  that  if  the  dentist  who  destroyed  the  pulp 
in  that  tooth,  had  removed  the  crown  fiUing,  obtained  free  access  to 
the  roots,  given  them  such  treatment  as  was  necessary  and  filled  them, 
it  would  probably  never  have  given  trouble  ?  Could  we  naturally  look 
for  success  to  follow  the  endeavor  to  reach  the  anterior  buccal  root  of 
a  superior  molar  through  a  posterior  approximal  cavity,  or  to  do  effect- 
ual service  in  any  of  them. 


I 
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It  is  just  such  kind  of  imperfect  operations  as  this  that  send  not  a 
few  to  the  physicians  with  suspected  neuralgias  and  other  neuroses.  It 
is  the  results  of  just  such  operations  that  occasionally  get  reported  in 
the  medical  journals,  with  an  editorial  fling  at  the  end  to  the  effect  that 
"  Dentists  should  remember  that  the  treatment  of  diseased  tissues 
requires  a  medical  education."  I  have  seen  during  the  past  winter 
enough  of  careless,  unprincipled  work  performed  on  this  class  of  teeth, 
by  men  who  claim  to  stand  high  in  the  profession,  to  warrant  wholesale 
denunciation.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  cry  of  mal-practice  will 
mean  business  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  spend  the  time  necessar)' 
on  diseased  teeth,  because  it  does  not  bring  them  the  same  remunera- 
tion as  ordinary  operations. 

It  needs  a  great  deal  of  patience,  a  great  deal  of  good  temper,  and  a 
large  amount  of  persistent  determinative  energy  to  successively  treat  a 
refractory  pulpless  tooth.  No  operation  draws  more  heavily  on  the 
nevous  system,  for  it  often  discourages  while  it  wearies,  and  it  is  at  such 
times  that  the  tempter  draws  near,  and  one  needs  all  his  strength  to 
say  "get  thee  behind  me."  If  we  are  unwilling  to  give  our  best  efforts 
in  this  special  line  of  work,  if  we  believe  that  it  does  not  pay  to  devote 
the  time  and  thoroughness  to  it  necessary  for  the  best  results,  then  let 
us  believe  that  the  physicians  are  right,  and  that  extraction  is  the 
best  thing,  and  not  stand  up  and  pity  their  ignorance.  If  on  the  other 
hand  we  strive  with  all  honesty  of  purpose  to  do  the  best  we  are  capa 
ble  of  doing,  we  assuredly  shall  prove,  in  a  large  degree,  successful ; 
and  not  only  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  well  done,  but  be  able 
to  convince  our  medical  friends  that  pulpless  teeth  can  be  made  very 
quiet  and  respectable  members  of  oral  society  though  slightly  crippled. 

Before  concluding  I  cannot  resist  having  my  little  say  in  regard  to 
the  different  materials  used  in  the  filHng  of  root  canals.  In  a  practice 
of  twenty- five  years  I  have  naturally  had  occasion  to  remove  quite  a 
number  of  root  fiUings,  re-treat  and  re- fill  them,  and  whenever  I  have 
had  the  priviledge  of  obtaining  an  extracted  tooth  with  the  roots  filled, 
I  havs  sat  down  with  keen  delight  to  a  careful  dissection  of  it,  hoping 
to  profit  from  the  success  or  failure  of  the  operator.  I  have  never  yet, 
in  the  root  or  roots  of  a  tooth,  in  or  out  of  the  mouth,  found  a  filling  of 
gutta-percha,  metal  of  any  kind,  wood  or  paste,  that  did  not  on  removal 
give  out  more  or  less  of  vile  odor.  That  it  is  possible  to  fill  a  larger 
proportion  of  roots  more  perfectly— so  far  as  adaptation  is  concerned — 
with  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform  than  with  any  other  ma- 
terial, I  am  inclined  to  believe ;  but  that  it  can  be  made  impervious  to 
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emanations  from  the  tubuli  or  througli  the  foramen,  I  do  not  beHeve. 
The  fact  that  those  who  use  it  and  claim  that  they  never  have  any 
trouble,  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  1  had  occasion  some  time  ago  to 
re-fill  the  crowns  of  two  superior  bi-cuspids,  the  roots  of  which  had  been 
filled  with  cotton  and  creosote  some  thirteen  years  before.  They  had 
never  given  the  slightest  trouble,  but  my  curiosity  getting  the  better  of 
me  I  removed  the  fillings,  finding  it,  however,  no  easy  task,  for  they 
had  evidently  been  packed  on  the  principle  of  a  cotton  bale.  As  each 
bit  was  removed,  it  was  passed  in  close  proximity  to  my  nasal  organ, 
and  to  the  very  end  it  was  sweet  and  redolent  of  the  antiseptic.  I 
therefore  put  it  down  that  cotton  and  creosote  could  be  made  to  answer 
a  good  purpose,  and  in  this  case  back  it  went.  In  my  hands  nothing 
has  been  so  uniformly  successful  as  a  slow  setting  oxy-chloride  of  zinc, 
mixed  to  a  moderate  degree  of  stiffness  and  with  a  fibre  or  two  of  cot- 
ton to  make  it  carry  well ;  first  closing  the  foramen  with  a  bit  of  cotton 
moistened  with  carbolic  acid,  or  if  the  opening  is  large,  with  tin  foil. 
With  this,  a  root  can  be  thoroughly  filled  and  rendered  aceptic  to  any 
secretions.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  mode  of  practice  which  goes 
upon  the  principle  that  all  root  fillings  should  be  tentative  in  their  char- 
acter, and  therefore  filling  them  in  a  manner  and  material  to  be  easily 
removed  in  case  of  trouble  arising,  or  providing  a  tap  or  vent-hole.  I 
would  far  rather  bend  all  my  energy  to  get  the  roots  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  when  my  judgment  assured  me  they  were  so,  fill  them  as  I 
would  a  cavity,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  never  stop  to  think  that 
they  would  do  otherwise  than  well. 

M.  L.  Rhein  :  There  is  but  one  point  in  the  paper  that  I  wish  to  speak 
of,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  what  the  essayist  says  about  gutta-percha 
fillings.  I  believe  a  root  can  be  perfectly  filled  with  gutta-percha  and 
neither  cause  trouble  nor  give  forth  the  sHghtest  odor.  I  have  removed 
many  a  gutta-percha  filling  and  have  yet  to  detect  any  odor.  I  know 
that  this  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  root  is 
filled,  but  I  think  gutta-percha  better  m  any  case  than  anything  else  that 
can  be  used.  To  fill  a  root  with  gutta-percha  it  is  necessary  to  reach  the 
very  apex,  and  to  know  that  the  root  is  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition — 
be  convinced  that  there  is  no  further  trace  of  putrefaction.  I  then  intro- 
duce a  little  alcohol  into  the  cavity,  and  having  my  lamp  handy,  I  dry 
the  root  out  very  thoroughly  by  means  of  the  hot-air  syringe,  so  that 
it  is  warm,  and  then  I  introduce  the  gutta-percha  solution  upon  a  plat- 
inum point.  The  canal  is  in  this  way  thoroughly  dried  and  the  tubuU 
are  in  condition  to  take  up  the  chloroform  solution.  I  fill  about  half 
the  root  in  that  way,  and  the  tooth  temporarily  with  oxy-phosphate. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other  materials  will  not  perfectly  fill 
teeth  roots.  I  suppose  there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  doing  it  success- 
fully ;  but  I  am  sure  that  gutta-percha  can  be  used  in  a  root,  and  the 
operation  made  a  success,  and  I  don't  want  it  to  go  out  that  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Chas.  F.  Ives  :  I  believe  I  stated  that  other  material  could  be  used 
and  as  perfectly  as  that  to  which  I  give  the  preference ;  but  you  cannot 
make  a  gutta-percha  filling  that  will  not  absorb ;  it  will  stink  to  the  end 
of  time. 

M.   L.   Rhein  :     Where  would  it  absorb,  through  the  apex  ? 

Chas.  F.  Ives  :     Through  the  apex  and  tubuli. 


CORRESPONDENCE.^ 


BY.    W.    H.    ATKINSON,    M.    D.,    D.    D.    S.,    NEW    YORK. 


Definitions  of  the  lexicons  are  capable  only,  of  giving  the  phases  of 
meaning  already  acquired  of  any  word. 

The  agreement  of  things  in  the  cosmos  and  in  the  progressive  activi- 
ties of  mind  is  a  sort  of  correspondence  of  which  dictionaries  take  no 
cognizance  and  therefore  requires  a  go-between  to  find  recognition  and 
establishment  by  successive  advancements  through  the  open  door  of 
communication  between  past,  present  and  future. 

This  is  the  correspondence  of  progress  in  nature  and  in  societies  of 
every  form. 

Personal  experience  as  correspondent  of  this  society  has  taught  me 
the  unpleasant  lesson  that  men  are  more  bound  up  in  the  merely  finan- 
cial and  material  interests  of  life  than  in  the  acquisition  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  underlying  potentiality  of  moral  and  intellectual  aspects  of 
existence  whereby  the  much  coveted  prize  may  be  cleanly  and  innocently 
acquired. 

In  one  word — men  are  more  hungry  for  the  outcome  of  knowledge, 
properly  applied,  than  for  the  attainment  of  the  sure  grip  upon  the  prin- 
ciples without  which  its  legitimate  attainment  is  impossible. 


*  See  discussion  on  page  72. 
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'Hie  commercial  spirit  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  government  on  this 
planet,  notwithstanding  the  advancement  in  science  and  art. 

The  spirit  of  material  riches  holds  dominion  in  Church,  State  and 
Society  so  firmly,  that  even  the  light  and  intelligence  of  the  later  de- 
cades of  the  19th  century  yet  deem  the  war  element  the  legitimate 
arbiter  of  human  interest ! 

To  whom  shall  we  look  for  the  abolition  or  amelioration  of  this  de- 
moniacal domination  ? 

Having  in  vain  hoped  for  it  by  following  priests,  kings,  and  counsels, 
let  us  turn  our  regards  to  science  and  practice  by  throwing  away  sub- 
terfuge and  assumption  and  embracing  truth  and  righteousness  in  re- 
search and  attainment  of  the  knowledge  that  can  only  correspond  with 
a  true  social  order. 

The  correspondence  between  sun  and  earth  is  the  first  provable 
example  of  com-mu  ni-ca-tion  between  giver  and  receiver  of  that  which 
constitutes  individual  and  associate  modes  of  affection,  intelligence 
and  bodily  conditioned  correspondences. 

The  forms  of  being  arising  from  the  con-flu  ence  of  the  radiancy  from 
the  sun  and  irradiancy  or  reflection  of  sun-impacts,  from  the  earth  and 
other  planets,  are  examples  of  embodiments  of  types  of  functioning  ma- 
chines. 

The  correspondent  is,  then,  the  go-between  that  harmonizes  differen- 
ces, compromises  difficulties  and  makes  progress  possible. 

A  machine  without  the  impact  of  energy  by  which  its  purpose  is 
effected  and  revealed,  is  like  the  stored  energy  in  germs  of  typal  con- 
struction awaiting  the  opportunity  for  the  display  of  configuration  of 
personal  presence ;  the  manner  and  habit  of  the  storing  of  which  being 
an  important  factor ;  and  the  immediate  proof  of  classification  and 
limitation  in  suns,  systems,  planets  and  inhabitants  of  planets,  so  that 
each  elemental  factor  may  (must?)  contribute  its  modicum  of  energy 
to  supplement  and  complete  the  grand  diagram  of  radiancy  and  irradi- 
ancy in  the  harmonic  whole. 

This  correspondence  of  affection  (emotiveness),  intelligence  and  force 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  power  which  produces  its  embodiments  and 
careers  which  are  repeated  in  kind  and  degree,  but  never  repeated  per  se 
in  the  measureless  history  of  cosmical  progression. 

Each  organism  is  the  embodiment  of  possibilities  of  career  equal  to 
a  plenum,  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  display  its  characters  of  static, 
motic,  stato-motic,  and  moto-static  aspects  of  being. 
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The  unsatisfied  desire  for  solar  fulness  in  planetary  voidness  is  the 
ever  coiled-spring  of  the  watch  which  keeps  up  the  pull  upon  the  power 
by  which  solar  systems  spin  through  space  in  cosmical  order  of  com- 
pensations of  correspondences  and  dependences  ! 

Completeness  of  satisfactions  of  desire  is  death  or  extinction  of  the 
desire ;  so  also  completeness  of  explanation  of  process  and  definition 
of  words  would  end  all  further  inquiry,  and  bring  verbal  correspondence 
to  a  stand-still  of  rigidity  of  significance. 

To  say  that  the  vibratory  signification  in  words  in  the  course  of  pro- 
gress in  the  history  of  language,  was  the  record  of  the  vibration  in  the 
earth's  orbit  depending  upon  the  oblate  form  of  its  body,  would  be 
too  sudden  a  burst  of  interpretation  of  radiancy  to  enable  all  to  catch 
at  once  the  relevancy  of  the  correspondence. 

Associations  of  prime  elements  produce  and  maintain  the  forms  of 
bodies  which  have  careers  to  run  of  formation,  growth,  decadence  and 
disruption  into  lower  forms  or  of  reconstruction  into  higher  and  more 
multiple  factors  of  more  complicated  examples  of  individual  and  as- 
sociate functional  activities. 

Elements  are  of  three  classes,  i.  Prime.  2.  Proximate,  and  3. 
Adventitious  or  variable  elements,  the  second  and  third  being  aggrega- 
tions and  modifications  of  and  dependant  upon  the  first  so  that  we  can 
only  grasp  and  prove  the  existence  of  the  first  by  observing  the  be- 
havior of  the  other  two  in  the  combinations  and  separations  constitu- 
ting mineral,  vegetable,  animal  and  human  bodies. 

The  manner  of  storing  the  correspondent  from  the  sun,  known  as 
radiance,  in  the  time  and  in  the  direction  of  its  impaction  marks  the . 
stages  and  degrees  of  impregnation,  gestation  and  parturition. 

And  also  marks  in  the  individual  consciousness — inception,  concep- 
tion, perception  and  comprehension  of  the  processes  of  production, 
growth,  maintenance  and  dispersion  into  the  occult  magma  from  which 
they  spring. 

This  is  all  plainly  proven  to  the  faithful  observer  of  the  planetary, 
mineral,  vegetable,  animal  and  human  manifestations  of  career. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  protista,  protophyta,  pro- 
tozoa and  rhizopoda  as  they  respond  to  the  differing  lengths  of  day  and 
night,  and  more  or  less  direct  ray  of  sunlight  in  the  rapidity  and  abund- 
ance or  slowness  and  sparcity  of  their  apj^earance  in  the  places  of  their 
habitat 
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And  to  those  who  are  not  miscroscopists  we  may  refer  to  the  (hffering 
length  of  the  time  for  the  hatching  and  development  of  fishes  and 
the  batrachia  which  is  shortened  or  lengthened  in  accordance  to  the 
want  or  abundance  of  light. 

The  egg  of  the  common  brook  trout — Salmo-Fontinalis — may  be 
hatched  in  forty  days  or  prolonged  to  over  two  hundred  days  before 
breaking  its  chitinous  shell  by  appreciation  of  differing  degrees  of  hght 
and  heat. 

The  larva  of  the  common  frog— batrachia  esculeunta — remains  in  its 
larval  state  indefinitely  when  well  fed  in  the  dark. 

Boys  who  are  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  sluggish  streams  know  this 
from  observations  taken  while  exploring  such  places  for  fish. 

The  evolution  of  language  starts  with  pantomine  or  mimicry  and 
passes  through  sign  or  hieroglyph  to  speech  and  its  record  in  writing. 

This  record  is  composed  of  words  that  are  symbols  of  sounds,  the 
modifications  of  which  represent  the  meaning  or  signification  of  the 
simple  and  multiple  forms  of  sound  in  speech. 

So  writing  is  the  attempt  to  communicate  to  others  the  modes  of 
consciousness  through  which  the  mind  goes  in  the  attainment  and  pro- 
nouncement of  knowledge  by  the  use  of  symbols  of  that  activity. 

The  researches  and  records  of  the  efforts  to  attain  the  science  of  per- 
ceptible nature  made  by  the  fathers ;  notably  Epicurus,  Leibnitz  and 
Wolf,  who  recorded  the  first  postulates  in  matter  as  "  aton  s,"  "  monads  " 
and  "  simple  substances "  in  the  order  named,  are  so  overlain  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  enrivonment  as  to  render  their  deductions  un- 
certain, and  not  final,  as  true  science  always  is. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  conclusions  of  our  predecessors  lies  in  their 
habit  of  taking  intermediate  steps,  in  the  process  of  tracing  the  course 
of  evolution,  as  final  or  really  the  first  step  in  organization. 

And  we  will  find  little  help  from  this  discovery  if  we  do  not  clearly 
trace  the  line  of  the  influx  of  the  impacts  of  energy  to  a  more  tangible 
origin. 

It  is  conceded  that  in  every  molecular  and  mass  change  there  are 
at  least  two  factors,  viz :  an  active  and  a  passive  force,  the  compro- 
mise of  which  presents  us  with  new  molecular  bodies  or  change  of  place 
in  massive  bodies. 

All  who  claim  but  one  form  of  solar  impact  must  remain  with  inter- 
mediate origins  of  individual  compound  bodies,  and  differentiations  of 
their  parts  and  organs. 
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The  more  apparent  radiance  impact  is  from  the  sun,  but  there  is  a 
modified  solar  ray  known  as  stellar  radiance — the  stars  being  distant 
suns  of  other  solar  systems  whose  rays  impinge  upon  the  earth  in  an 
attenuated  form. 

To  understand  the  origin  of  new  bodies,  the  behavior  of  active  and 
passive  forces  must  be  observed  and  classified  as  alternately  taking  the 
lead  as  acto-passive  and  passo-active  movements  in  construction  and 
variations  of  functioning  bodies. 

It  was  said  that  the  first  provable  example  of  correspondence  oc- 
curred between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  it  was  intimated  that  upon 
this  depended  all  subsequent  change  upon  the  earth.  This  is  true 
with  a  little  emendation  of  statement. 

Solar-ghntings,  stellar-glintings  and  their  reciprocal  retro-actions  do 
complete  the  catalogue  of  construction  and  destruction  of  planetary 
activities. 

A  complete  understanding  of  the  functional  history  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  bodies  cannot  be  comprehended  and  accounted  for 
without  study  of  the  higher  and  more  completely  differentiated  parts  by 
which  the  different  functions  are  elaborated,  viz  :  the  respiratory,  circu- 
latory, digestory  and  sensory  systems,  whose  summations  appear  to  con- 
sciousness through  the  senses,  more  plainly  in  mass,  than  do  the  mole- 
cular actions  that   produce  them  and  without  which  they  cannot  exist. 

The  sensory  and  motory  functions  are  operated  in  two  separate  con- 
geries of  nerves  known  as  ganglionic  and  cerebro-spinal  systems. 

The  cerebro-spinal  or  voluntary  system  of  nerves  is  the  stored  radi- 
ancy of  stellar  impact  of  energy. 

The  ganglionic,  sympathetic  or  involuntary  system  of  nerves  is  the 
product  of  solar  impact  of  radiant  energy. 

The  reciprocal  activities  of  these  two  embodiments  of  radiant  energy 
produce  the  respiratory,  digestory,  secretory,  locomotory  and  conscious 
machinery  of  the  human  body. 

A  close  and  comprehensive  reading  of  the  foregoing  reveals  the  ne- 
cessity for  deep  and  continuous  study  and  observation  in  histology, 
anatomy  and  physiology  to  fit  us  for  the  responsibilities  of  practice. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  induce  conjoint  efforts  in  professional 
attainment  and  progression.  And  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  estabUsh- 
ing  a  system  of  correspondence  between  dentists,  especially  in  the  so- 
cieties from  which  this  body  derives  its  membership. 
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What  would  the  eftect  be  of  embodying  (queries  so  as  to  secure 
replies  from  many  investigators  ? 

From  which  a  syllabus  of  well  arranged  texts,  embodying  prmciples 
and  practice  might  be  selected,  printed  and  placed  in  reach  of  all  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  our  profession  ? 


[  Concluded  from  page  146.^ 
when  he  got  ofif  the  track  and  into  a  snow-drift  one  night  and  stopped. 
I  said,  "  I  can't  see  to  direct  your  course  ;  use  your  best  '  horse  sense,' 
and  go  ahead."  He  brought  me  through  all  right.  We  have  all  read 
and  heard  of  each  other's  remarkable  successes ;  would  we  not  profit 
by  each  other's  mistakes,  if  any  have  ever  made  them.  In  the  early 
days  of  Texas  a  genial  fellow  proposed  as  a  rare  treat  to  his  saloon 
companions  that  each  should  stand  up  in  turn,  and  tell  his  real  na?ne^ 
and  how  he  happened  to  come  to  Texas.  Shall  we  not  now  have  a 
kind  of  class  meeting,  and  each,  for  the  amusement  and  profit  of  the 
rest,  tell  at  least  one  lack  of  success,  if  not  a  mistake,  or  worse — a 
blunder.  Hear  one  of  mine  :  I  once  persuaded  a  handsome  young 
man  (but  for  the  scar  on  his  cheek)  to  have  the  cicatrix  cut  out, 
assuring  him  I  would  leave  only  a  white  thread  or  hair  fine  in  place  of 
that  ugly  red  scar.  He  complied  ;  and  when  it  first  healed  there  was, 
as  I  had  promised,  simply  a  line  scar ;  but  the  line  widened  and  grew 
red  until  it  was  as  broad,  and  long,  and  ugly  as  before.  I  had  cut  out 
a  piece  only  about  three  lines  thick  ;  I  think  my  mistake  was  in  not 
cutting  completely  through  the  cheek,  thus  removing  the  new  growth 
entirely. 

I  once  had  a  complimentary  ticket  to  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on 
physiology,  and  things  pertaining  to  life  and  health.  The  professor 
had  an  array  of  manikins,  charts,  dietetic  tables,  etc.,  that  was  very 
imposing,  and  I  attended^  giving  careful  attention,  hoping  at  the  close 
of  each  lecture  that  the  next  night  I  should  learn  something  of  interest, 
and  when  the  course  ended  I  had  been  rewarded  for  my  faithfulness  by 
the  suggestion  of  one  new  thought,  viz.  :  The  egg  contains  no  bone- 
making  material,  neither  in  white,  yolk,  or  membranes ;  where  does  the 
chick  get  its  bones  :  not  surely  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of  the  mother 
hen,  as  some  human  embryos  are  supposed  to  filch  from  their  mothers  ? 
Where,  then  ?     From  the  shell. 

A  man  had  faithfully  wound  up  his  clock  every  night  for  ten  years. 
He   and  his  family  went   away  from  home  for  a  week,  locking  up  the 
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house  ;  what  was  his  surprise  and  mortification  on  coming  back  to  find 
the  clocl<  still  running.  It  was  an  eight-day  clock  ;  and  oh  !  the  time 
he  had  lost  in  his  nightly  windings.  Could  he  have  known  it  sooner, 
what  care  and  time  and  trouble  it  would  have  saved. 

For  forty  years,  to  keep  my  feet  and  olfactory  nerves  on  friendly 
terms,  I  have  (according  to  the  temperature  of  the  season)  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  a  daily,  tri-weekly  or  semi-weekly  foot-bath  ;  but  last 
spring  I  somehow  learned  that  a  pinch  of  sub-carbonate  or  sub-nitrate  of 
bismuth  between  the  toes  after  the  bath,  would  be  a  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  extremes  ;  and  I  find  it  a  great  comfort  to  a  lazy  fellow.  It 
may  not  be  of  any  interest  to  any  of  you  or  your  patients,  but  a  know- 
ledge of  it  is  a  desideratum  in  the  rural  districts. 

I  have  already  said  I  always  learn  something  at  these  meetings.  My 
son  has  also.  He  has  learned  to  be  discontented  with  his  inland  home, 
with  no  railroad,  Httle  wealth  and  low  prices.  He  was  going  away,  and 
my  father  heart  and  mind  were  filled  with  my  subject — Change  of  Base. 
And  in  announcing  his  departure  through  the  local  paper,  I  said  :  "  I'he 
funeral  was  over,  and  the  pastor  who  had  officiated  at  the  obsequies 
remained  and  took  supper  with  the  afflicted  family.  At  the  table  the 
minister  said  :  '  During  the  regular  services  I  tendered  you  the  usual 
consolations  of  the  gospel ;  I  will  now  say  for  your  further  comfort  that 
your  son  has  escaped  many  perils ;  he  will  never  become  a  member  of 
a  base  ball  club,  or  of  a  brass  band,  nor  will  he  go  to  the  rink ;  and 
your  own  reflections  will  doubtless  furnish  you  other  sources  of  conso- 
lation.' '  Yes,'  said  the  old  curmudgeon,  '  Joe  had  a  wonderful  appetite, 
and  he  wouldn't  eat  beans  ! '  My  son  is  going  away,  and  my  only  com- 
fort is  that  he  takes  his  dog  with  him.  I  don't  like  dogs.' "  It  is  well  • 
for  it  is  well  with  tbem  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  both  the  son  and  the  dog. 


REMARKS    ON    ELEMENTS    OF    DECAY. 


BY    W.    C.    BARRETT,    M.  D.,    D.  D.  S.,    BUFFALO. 


When  our  President  asked  me  to  prepare  a  paper,  I  said  it  was 
utterly  impracticable  and  beyond  my  reach  ;  I  had  not  the  time  to  do 
it.  But  he  has  placed  me  upon  the  list  to  open  a  discussion,  and  I 
shall  not  detain   you   long.     While  I  have  been  given  a  subject  there 
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is  no  measuring  the  breadth  of,  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  The 
elements  of  decay — What  do  they  mean  ?  Decay  is  co-extensive  with 
creation.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  all  matter  contains  the  elements  of 
decay.  It  is  co-extensive  with  it,  commences  with  it,  ends  with  it. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  the  aggregation  of  atoms  without  at  the  same 
time  entertaining  an  idea  of  their  separation.  As  my  friend  Atkinson 
would  say,  we  cannot  conceive  of  their  togetherness  without  their  apart- 
ness. If  they  are  brought^  together,  it  is  because  they  were  separated ; 
if  they  are  divided,  it  is  because  they  were  once  together. 

I  do  not  propose  to  canvas  all  the  phases  of  this  great  theme — the 
l^ringing  together  of  the  atoms  ©f  matter  and  the  causes  which  enter 
into  their  disruption,  because  the  subject  would  be  altogether  too 
broad,  and  would  take  too  much  time.  I  suppose  you  all  desire  that 
I  should  confine  myself  to  the  elements  of  decay  in  the  teeth.  It  is 
impossible  to  consider  them  all,  because  we  do  not  know  them  all. 
But  there  are  some  things  that  we  may  take  into  consideration.  And 
to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  elements  of  decay  in  teeth,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  understand  something  of  the  elements  which  enter  into 
the  disruption  of  the  atoms  and  molecules  of  matter  which  have  been 
brought  together  to  form  any  organic  compound.  There  are  a  number 
of  things  which  may  induce  this,  but  of  them  I  shall  consider  but  two, 
and  these  are  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  These  are  wonderful 
processes.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  fathomed  their  immensity,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  has  reached  the  bottom  depths,  and  can  say 
that  he  comprehends  the  matter  as  it  is. 

We  know  certain  facts.  We  have  learned  something  about  ferment- 
ation and  putrefaction,  and  for  the  past  few  years  the  subject  of  micro- 
organisms— the  subject  of  the  infinitely  small  organizations  of  nature 
— has  been  considered  by  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  one  of  the  matters  of  prime  importance  in  the  study  of  this 
subject  to  know  that  putrefaction  cannot  exist  spontaneously.  It  is 
always  connected  with  some  of  these  micro-organisms.  I  think  no  one 
has  a  conception  yet  of  what  the  microscopic  world  is.  The  mfinitely 
small  transcends  the  infinitely  great.  The  micro-cosmos  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  macro-cosmos.     We  cannot  comprehend  it. 

I  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction. The  two  processes  are  essentially  difi"erent.  Though  tending 
to  the  same  end,  they  are  produced  by  different  means  and  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  and  upon  different  materials.  The  organisms  by  which 
they  are  produced  are  different,  and  the  conditions  and  processes  are 
different,  though  analogous. 
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So  far  as  I  know,  putrefaction  is  always  brought  about  by  micro- 
organisms, while  fermentation  is  not.  Fermentation  is  a  disruption  of 
the  substance  which  holds  the  atoms  together.  It  is  a  solution  of 
cohesion.  Just  how  this  occurs  we  do  not  know.  Putrefaction  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  fermentation,  and  it  is  brought  about  by 
different  organisms,  and  we  must  lay  down  as  a  general  truth  that  the 
two  organisms  cannot  by  any  possibility  exist  together  in  any  ferment- 
able compound. 

We  know  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  fermentative 
organisms  into  a  fermentative  compound  is  the  disruption  of  its 
elements,  and  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  ferments. 

I  have  said  that  fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  distinct.  If  there 
are  putrefactive  organisms  you  will  not  find  fermentative  organisms  in 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  You  have  frequently  seen  many 
and  many  a  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  were  kept  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite care,  and  yet  they  were  melting  like  sugar ;  and  you  have  also 
seen  teeth  in  the  most  filthy  condition  in  which  there  was  no  decay.  In 
the  one  case  fermentive  organisms  existed,  and  Dr.  Miller  has  shown 
that  it  is  to  them  that  caries  is  mainly  due.  In  the  other  case,  putre- 
factive organisms  existed,  and  their  presence  is  incompatible  with 
fermentation.     So  there  was  a  putrid,  filthy  condition,  but  little  caries. 

The  introduction  of  a  putrefactive  germ  destroys  the  making  of  beer 
and  bread,  because  it  means  the  entire  spoiling  of  the  production,  and 
an  acid  fermentation  is  caused.  This  takes  place  to  a  limited  degree 
when  alcohol  is  submitted  to  the  light  in  a  thin  layer.  Fermentation  is 
largely  the  process  of  converting  starch  into  sugar,  and  the  converting 
of  albumen  into  peptone.  So  you  see  that  fermentation  produced  by 
organisms  is  analogous  to  that  produced  by  the  other  method. 

Putrefaction  I  would  define  as  a  rapid  and  constant  disruption  of 
organic  substances  through  the  agency  of  fungi.  Fermentation  is  the 
production  of  an  organism  by  the  action  of  fungi.  One  is  destructive, 
and  the  other,  although  destructive,  is  at  the  same  time  constructive. 

What  I  have  said  is  simply  to  open  the  subject.  I  have  been 
requested  to  be  brief,  and  I  have  purposed  to  be,  but  it  breaks  me  up 
somewhat  to  endeavor  to  compress  into  a  very  few  moments  that  which 
would  take  hours  for  its  proper  presentation.  I  have  only  tried 
to  bring  some  of  these  truths  before  you,  that  you  may  understand  that 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  some  of  the  most  important  studies 
which  a  dentist  or  physician  can  engage  in. 
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Certainly  these  organisms  play  an  important  i)art  in  the  destruction 
of  the  teeth ;  that  they  are  the  only  elements  of  decay  I  do  not  know  ; 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  fully  understands  the  subject.  I  hope  this 
Society  will  take  greater  interest  in  a  subject  which  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  digestion  and  the  destruction  of  matter,  that  it  seems 
to  me  the  foundation  upon  which  all  our  histology  must  be  based. 


DISCOLORATION  OF  GOLD-FILLINGS. 


BY  S.  B.   PALMER,  D.  D.   S.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


I  shall  detain  you  but  a  very  few  moments.  We  often  see  articles  in 
our  journals  touching  upon  the  subject  of  the  discoloration  of  gold-fill- 
ings, which  present  some  facts  and  many  theories.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  discuss  in  detail  all  these  theories,  but  simply  such  as  I  believe 
have  not  been  generally  presented.  It  is  desirable  that  this  subject 
should  be  better  understood  and  the  facts  recorded  for  further 
reference. 

What  are  the  facts?  In  regard  to  discolored  fiUings:  First,  they  vary 
from  copper  color  to  black  ;  second,  two  filHngs  from  the  same  gold  and 
in  the  same  mouth,  discolor  differently ;  third,  sometimes  nearly  all 
are  black  ;  fourth,  sometimes  they  discolor  only  at  the  cervical  border 
near  the  gums. 

The  most  frequent  changes  occur  with  one  or  two  fillings  in  the  same 
mouth.  This  can  readily  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  the  use  of 
the  burnisher  upon  the  gold  when  the  filling  has  been  ground  down  by 
corundum  sand  or  pumice,  which  leaves  upon  the  gold  a  deposit  Hke 
diamond  dust  which  cuts  the  instrument.  Where  a  filling  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  brush  this  will  not  remain  long.  Figures  have 
been  given  us,  but  we  know  there  is  not  enough  wearing  away  from 
the  instrument  to  account  for  other  known  conditions. 

Mercury  has  been  set  forth  as  a  quite  prominent  cause  of  the  discol- 
oration of  gold  fiUings,  and  it  would  seem  true  when  in  close  proximity 
to  gold.  When  we  patch  gold  fiUings  with  amalgam  or  put  gold  upon 
amalgam  where  there  is  a  distinctly  defined  line,  we  seldom  see  the 
mercury  leave  the  amalgams  and  pass  over  to  the  gold,  but  the  gold 
seems  stained  a  brownish  color,  so  we  cannot  account  thus  for  this  gen- 
eral discoloration. 
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For  many  years  I  have  been  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  cause, 
and  I  have  made  a  series  of  experiments  which  will  authenticate  the 
position  taken.  Lead,  zinc,  mercury,  copper  and  iron  will  all  deposit 
on  gold,  but  I  regard  iron  to  exceed,  by  far,  all  the  others,  both  in  its 
frequency  of  being  present  and  its  readiness  of  attachment  by  galvanic 
action. 

Experiment  i.  An  eight-penny  nail  was  placed  in  a  tumbler  of 
water  over  night  when  it  was  removed  and  number  twenty  gold  foil  in- 
troduced. This  remianed  in  the  water  for  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  and 
on  annealing  gave  a  decided  copper  color.  I  placed  a  carpet  tack  in 
water  over  night  but  without  any  effect  whatever. 

Experiment  2.  A  rope  of  gold  prepared  as  for  fillmg  a  tooth  was 
made  to  receive  at  one  end  the  point  of  a  carpet  tack  ;  the  rope  was 
then  bent  in  a  loop  and  the  two  ends  immersed  over  night  in  pure 
water.  The  gold  was  thus  polarized  and  the  iron  transferred  to  and 
deposited  upon  the  gold. 

Experiment  3.  When  water  containing  zinc,  tin,  copper  or  iron  was 
used,  it  coated  the  surface  of  pure  gold,  either  in  water,  acid,  or  alkaH. 
An  amalgam  filling  which  had  been  worn  in  the  mouth  was  drilled 
into  and  suspended  in  water,  and  connected  with  small  pieces  of 
number  twenty  gold  foil.  The  color  under  these  circumstances  was 
darker  than  when  iron  simply  was  used,  but  some  was  not  perceptible 
until  submitted  to  the  influence  of  sulphuretted  water,  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  this  was  generally  driven  off  by  annealing,  except 
when  iron  was  sufficient  in  quantity  to  remain  upon  the  gold. 

Iron  I  consider  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  discoloration.  Years 
ago,  before  the  advent  of  annealed  ware,  I  first  tried  the  experiments 
and  became  convinced  that  thQ  discoloration  was  often  caused  by  the  use 
of  iron  vessels  used  in  cooking.  It  was  my  custom  whenever  I  saw  a  dis- 
colored filling,  to  ask  the  patient  what  kind  of  acid  food  he  or  she  used, 
and  it  was  generally  cabbage  or  some  other  vegetable  cooked  in  an  iron 
vessel.  Now  this  would  take  off  sufficient  iron  to  show  the  trace  upon 
the  filling.  Iron  is  very  often  used  for  tanks,  and  if  you  take  the  pains 
to  ask  the  patient,  you  will  find  that  iron  has  frequently  been  derived 
from  water  stored  in  such  tanks  or  conveyed  in  iron  pipe. 

Iron  is  also  frequently  given  as  medicine,  tonics  for  example,  and  a 
little  inquiry  of  your  patients  will  show  that  iron  has  been  taken  in 
that  way.     Now,  do   not   blame   the   i)hysician,  for  iron  it  would  seem 
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must  be  taken  ;  and  then,  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  this  effect  is 
a  secondary  one,  and  held  in  the  secretions  and  like  lime  deposited 
upon  the  teeth.  I  regard  iron  as  deposited  by  the  same  process,  under 
conditions  favorable  to  cohesive  attraction. 

There  is  one   principle  in   nature,  which  if  we  understand,  will  clear 
up  this  whole  subject,  and  that   is   electrical  induction  or  polarity  ;  for 
example,  the   atmosphere   is  positive,  and  the   surface   of  the  earth  is 
negative.     If  we  attach  an  iron  rod  to  the  earth  the  upper  end  is  nega- 
tive and  the  lower  end  positive,  and  this  principle  is  as  true  in  the  cavity 
of  a  tooth  as   it   is   in  the  atmosphere  ;  every  metal  filling  passing  from 
the  crown  of  a  tooth  to  the  cervical  border  is  polarized  when  the  mouth 
is  opened  for  breathing  or  changes  of  temperature.    When  exposed,  the 
portion  covered   by  food  or  moisture  is  positive.     Do  not  understand 
me  as  saying  one  end  of  the  gold  fiUing  is  positive  and  the  other  nega- 
tive ;  but  one   end   is   covered  by  food   or  other   substances,   and  by 
decomposition    at    the    cervical   edges    becomes    polarized,    and    this 
coming  in  contact,  an   acid   is  the  result,   and  it  readily  deposits   by 
galvanic    action    upon    the    surface    where    this    takes    place,    what- 
ever   metals    may   be    in    the    mouth  where    this    decomposition    is 
going  on.     There  are  all  the   means  of  decomposition  present  by  this 
process.     This  occurs  in  fillings  composed  of  one  metal  and  in  fillings 
of  tin  covered  with  gold.     The  tin  becomes  positive  and  the  gold  nega- 
tive, and  it  thus  forms  an  oxide  or  sulphide  of  silver,  and  this  is  received 
into  the  porous  or  softened  dentine,  which  greatly  retards  decomposition 
of  tissue. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Miller,  of  BerHn,  does  not  agree  with  me  upon  the  subject  of 
polarity,  but  did  agree  in  a  paper  presented  by  him  last  year,  that  the 
amalgams  hinder  decomposition  better  than  gold.  The  amalgam  in 
contact  with  gold  is  acted  upon  in  a  greater  degree,  and  by  this  increased 
action  is  rendered  negative,  much  more  than  if  the  gold  is  not  present, 
and  destroys  low  forms  of  fife  without  question.  The  application  I 
make  is  that  by  reason  of  decomposition,  the  gold  is  very  apt  to  receive 
any  metal  held  in  solution,  the  gold  being  the  negative  element. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  discoloration  of  gold 
than  in  the  deposition  of  one  metal  upon  another  by  the  electro- 
galvanic  process,  the  process  being  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 
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PERCOLATION. 


The  kind  of  filtration  known  as  percolation,  or  the  process  of  displace- 
metit,  directed  in  this[U.S.,'82]  Pharmacopoeia,  consists  in  subjecting  a 
substance  or  substances,  in  powder,  contained  in  a  vessel  called  2.  perco- 
lator, to  the  solvent  action  of  successive  portions  of  a  menstruum,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  liquid,  as  it  traverses  the  powder  in  its  descent 
to  the  recipient,  shall  become  charged  with  the  soluble  portion  of  it, 
and  pass  from  the  percolator  free  from  insoluble  matter. 

When  the  process  is  successfully  conducted,  the  first  portion  of  the 
filtered  liquid,  or  percolate,  will  be  nearly  saturated  with  the  soluble 
constituents  of  the  substance  treated  ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  menstruum 
be  sufticient  for  its  exhaustion,  the  last  portion  will  be  nearly  destitute 
of  color,  odor  and  taste. 

The  percolator  should  be  either  conical,  or  nearly  cyHndrical  with  a 
conical  termination  at  the  smaller  end,  and  provided  internally  with  a 
porous  or  colander-like  partition  or  diaphragm,  resting  transversely  im- 
mediately above  its  neck,  for  the  support  of  the  powder.  Ordinary 
glass  funnels  varying  in  capacity  from  one  to  eight  pints  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  most  of  the  operation  requiring  percolation  in  this  Pharma- 
copoeia ;  but  percolators  may  also  be  made  of  earthenware  or  tinned 
iron,  especially  of  the  latter  material  when  required  of  large  size.  Tinned 
iron,  however,  should  not  be  used  when  the  Hquid  acts  chemically  on  the 
material.  In  the  several  formulas  in  which  percolators  are  used,  their 
form  and  material  will  always  be  designated  when  there  is  a  preference 
in  these  respects.  In  cases  in  which  these  variations  of  the  instrument 
are  indifferent,  the  term  percolator  simply  will  be  employed.  When  a 
funnel  is  used,  a  circular  piece  of  muslin  or  of  lint,  pressed  into  the 
neck  by  means  of  a  cork  with  notched  sides,  forms  a  good  diaphragm  ; 
but  in  all  cases  a  similar  piece  of  muslin,  moistened  slightly  with  the 
menstruum,  should  be  interposed  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  pow- 
der, to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  fine  particles  of  the  latter. 

The  substance  to  be  subjected  to  percolation,  after  having  been  re- 
duced by  sifting  to  a  uniform  powder,  of  the  fineness  indicated  in  the 
formula,  is  to  be  put  into  a  basin  with  the  specified  quantity  of  the 
menstruum,  and  the  two  rubbed  together  until  the  powder  is  uniformly 
moistened. 

A  portion  of  the  powder  is  now  to  be  carefully  placed  uj)on  the  dia- 
phragm, prepared  as  above  directed,  and  pressed  gently  until  the  mus- 
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lin,  resting  against  the  percolator  just  above  tlie  neck,  is  covered  witli 
a  uniform  layer.  The  remaindet  of  the  powder  is  then  to  be  transferred 
to  the  percolator,  and  com])ressed  evenly  and  firmly,  and  the  levelled 
surface  covered  with  a  circular  piece  of  moistened  muslin,  or  paper,  so 
that  the  Hquid  poured  upon  it  may  penetrate  equably,  and  not  dis- 
arrange the  powder. 

The  percolator  being  now  pro})erly  supported,  with  its  neck  in  a  bot- 
tle previously  marked  for  the  quantity  or  quantities  of  liquid  to  be  per- 
colated, the  menstruum  is  to  be  poured  on  until  the  space  above  is 
nearly  filled  ;  and  a  layer  of  it  must  be  constantly  maintained  above  the 
powder,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  its  interstices,  until  all  has 
been  added,  or  until  the  requisite  quantity  of  percolate  has  been 
obtained. 

If  the  fineness  of  the  powder  and  its  arrangement  in  the  percolator 
have  been  properly  attended  to,  the  percolate  will  pass  out,  by  drops, 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  size  of  the  percolator  ; 
but  if,  by  reason  of  accidental  imperfection  in  the  powder,  or  in  the 
packing,  the  liquid  pass  more  rapidly  than  this,  the  neck  of  the  perco- 
lator should  be  obstructed  by  means  of  a  cork  until  the  requisite  slow- 
ness has  been  attained. 

When  the  dregs  of  a  tincture  are  to  be  subjected  to  percolation,  after 
maceration  with  all  the  menstruum,  the  liquid  portion  should  be  drained 
off,  the  solid  portion  packed  in  a  percolator  as  before  described,  and 
the  liquid  gradually  poured  on,  until  all  has  passed  the  surface,  when 
immediately  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  original  menstruum  should  be 
poured  on  to  displace  the  absorbed  liquid,  until  the  prescribed  quantity 
of  the  tincture  has  been  obtained. 


BACTERIA— THEIR    INTERRELATIVITY    AND 
MUTABILITY. 


The  following  is  from  the  President's  address  before  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  F.  R.  S.  : 

Of  the  septic  series  as  such,  I  have  a  long  continued  incidental  fa- 
miliarity. It  is  the  monad  group  that  I  have  of  course,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  go,  thoroughly  studied.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
one  not  a  pathologist,  and  without  the  resources  of  a  pathological 
laboratory,  to  claim  to  be  in  the  modern  sense  a  bacteriologist.     But  it 
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may  be  doubted  whether  that  modern  sense  is  a  really  useful  and  correct 
one.  The  bacteria  are  without  much  question  a  botanical  group,  and 
to  be  thoroughly  understood  must  be  studied  as  such.  Whoever  has 
studied  the  same  field  of  septic  bacteria  for  say  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
without  change  of  conditions,  will  know  the  strange  complexity  of  rela- 
tions that  are  seen  to  arise.  I  do  not  fjrofess  to  interpret  them — I  have 
avoided  the  immense  temptation  to  try  to  do  so,  the  better  to  use  such 
facihty  as  I  could  command  in  the  more  complete  working  out  of  the 
monad  group.  But  I  feel  assured  that  until  this  complexity  of  relation 
in  common  forms  is  understood,  we  cannot  make  really  assured  advance. 
How  the  bacteria  are  interrelated,  how  far  they  are  mutable,  and  under 
what  conditions ;  and  whether  functional  changes  are  as  readily,  or 
more  readily,  induced,  than  morphological  changes,  are  questions  of  the 
largest  moment. 

I  should  wantonly  occupy  your  time  if  I  attempted  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  all  this  bears  upon  that  special  modification  of  the 
septic  group  only,  known  at  present  as  bacteria  or  bacilli,  which  are 
pathogenic  in  their  functions. 

In  some  instances  possessed  of  a  specific  functional  power,  they  are 
the  direct  excitants,  the  positive  virus,  of  definite  form  of  disease.  To 
the  study  of  these  and  their  behavior  and  life-histories  there  is  a  strong 
and  a  natural  tendency.  But  it  is  to  the  specific  and  perhaps  biologi- 
cally highly  modified  form  alojie  that  all  the  labor  is  directed. 

What  is  its  relation  to  the  whole  group  ?  Has  it  become  modified 
from  normal  septic  forms  ?  if  so,  by  what  means  ?  These  are  in  the 
interests  of  science  even  larger  questions  than  the  morphology  and  func- 
tions of  a  definitely  discovered  and  demonstrated  bacilli-virus. 

Manifestly  the  work  cannot  be  done  by  any  one  group  of  observers : 
the  pathologists  do  wisely  and  well,  to  pursue  their  own  department  of 
the  research  with  exemplary  zeal ;  but  the  microscopical  botanists  have 
such  a  rich  field  of  inquiry  before  them,  and  one  so  large  in  its  import- 
ance, as  has  scarcely  fallen  to  them  before  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
microscope. 

That  there  is  a  direct  and  discoverable  relation  between  the  septic 
and  pathogenic  bacteria  it  would  be  puerile  in  these  days  to  doubt. 
What  is  that  relation  ?  In  some  instances,  certainly,  the  morphological 
difiference  betweeen  the  ordinary  septic  form  and  the  form  that  is  ]-)atho- 
genic  is  by  no  means  striking. 

Yet  the  one  is  innocuous,  the  other  deadly.  The  one  is  an  organism 
with  the  power  of  growing  enormously  in  simple  chemical  fluids  contain- 
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ing  nitrogenous  compounds,  such  as  tartrate  of  ammonia.  The  other 
refuses  wholly  to  grow  and  multiply  in  this,  but  requires  more  complex 
compounds,  as  the  proteids,  for  its  nurture.  Hence  it  is  found  in  the 
blood  or  tissues  of  man  and  animals,  and  becomes  a  veritable  vims. 

The  difference,  however  acquired,  is  functional  immensely  more 
than  morphological.  And  the  probable  relation  between  the  two  forms 
is  one  of  the  most  important  by-problems  of  modern  biology.  It  seems 
on  the  surface  at  least  that  we  have  here  evidence  of  the  operation  of 
the  great  secular  processes  of  the  Darwinian  law  bringing  about,  in 
forms  that  retain  a  general  morphological  resemblance,  a  distinct 
physiological  specificity. 


DIET  IN  RELATION  TO  AGE  AND  ACTIVITY. 


The  following  paragraph  is  from  an  article  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
republished  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  : 

Another  agent  in  the  combination  to  maintain  for  the  man  of 
advancing  age  his  career  of  flesh-eater  is  tne  dentist.  Nothing  is 
more  common  at  this  period  of  life  than  to  hear  complaints  of  indi- 
gestion experienced,  so  it  is  affirmed,  because  mastication  is  imper- 
fectly performed  for  want  of  teeth.  The  dentist  deftly  repairs  the 
defective  implements,  and  the  important  function  of  chewing  the  food 
can  be  henceforth  performed  with  comfort.  But,  without  any  intention 
to  justify  a  doctrine  of  final  causes,  I  would  point  out  the  significant 
fact  that  the  disappearance  of  the  masticating  powers  is  mostly  coin- 
cident with  the  period  of  life  when  that  species  of  food  which  most 
requires  their  action — viz.,  soHd  animal  fiber — is  little,  if  at  all,  required 
by  the  individual.  It  is  dunng  the  latter  third  of  his  career  that  the 
softer  and  lighter  foods,  such  as  well-cooked  cereals,  some  light  mixed 
animal  and  vegetable  soups,  and  also  fish,  for  which  teeth  are  barely 
necessary,  are  particularly  valuable  and  appropriate.  And  the  man 
with  imperfect  teeth  who  conforms  to  Nature's  demand  for  a  mild, 
non-stimulaiing  dietary  in  advanced  years  will  mostly  be  blessed  with 
a  better  digestion  and  sounder  health  than  the  man  who,  thanks  to  his 
artificial  machinery,  can  eat  and  does  eat  as  much  flesh  in  quantity  and 
variety  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
undervalue  the  truly  artistic  achievements  of  a  clever  and  experienced 
dental  surgeon,  or  the  comfort  which  he  affords.     By  all  means  let  us 
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have  recourse  to  his  aid  when  our  natural  teeth  fail,  for  the  purpose  of 
vocal  articulation,  to  say  nothing  of  their  relation  to  personal  appear- 
ance :  on  such  grounds  the  artificial  substitutes  rank  among  the 
necessaries  of  Hfe  in  a  civilized  community.  Only  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  chief  end  of  teeth,  so  far  as  mastication  is  concerned,  has  in 
advancing  age  been  to  a  great  extent  accomplished,  and  that  they  are 
now  mainly  useful  for  the  purposes  just  named.  But  I  can  not  help 
adding  that  there  are  some  grounds  for  the  behef  that  those  who  have 
throughout  life  from  their  earliest  years  consumed  little  or  no  flesh,  but 
have  lived  on  a  diet  chiefly  or  wholly  vegetarian,  will  be  found  to  have 
preserved  their  teeth  longer  than  those  who  have  always  made  flesh  a 
prominent  part  of  their  daily  food. 


FORMATION  OF  RED  AND  WHITE  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. 


M.  Luwit  finds  that  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  developed  from 
formative  cells  which  are  free  from  haemoglobin,  and  become  impreg- 
nated with  it  during  the  course  of  their  development.  They  increase 
by  indirect  nuclear-  or  cell-division,  and  are  to  be  found  abundantly  in 
the  spleen  of  Tritons  in  the  spring ;  in  the  circulating  blood  of  these 
animals  some  formative  cells  are  to  be  found  in  various  stages  of  indi- 
rect nucleus-division  ;  the  great  number  present  in  the  spleen  makes  it 
probable  that  that  organ  is  the  chief  though  not  the  sole  seat  of  their 
origin. 

Among  the  Mammalia  the  liver  is  more  important  than  the  spleen  ; 
in  later  stages  of  development,  when  the  osseous  medulla  is  developed, 
it  appears  to  be  the  most  important  point  of  origin  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles. The  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  embryo  are  con- 
verted into  non-nucleated  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  nucleus 
of  the  cell.  The  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  of  adult  animals 
agree  in  structure  with  similar  elements  in  the  embryo  ;  they  are  most 
common  in  the  osseous  medulla,  though  found  scattered  in  the  spleen 
and  lymphatic  glands. 

White  blood-corpuscles  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  spleen 
of  Triton  ;  in  mammalian  embroyos  the  liver  contains  a  large  number 
of  them,  and  in  later  stages  they  are  numerous  in  the  thymus,  the  spleen, 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  osseous  medulla.  They  sharply  distin_ 
guished  from  the  red  cells  by  the  structure  ;  no  intermediate  stages  be. 
tween  them  can  be  demonstrated,  and  the  structure  is  so  difterent  as  to 
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make  it  impossible  for  us  to  think  that  one  could  be  converted  into  the 
other.  The  white  cells  exhibit  direct  cell  division  only.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  sizes  of  white  blood-cells  may  be  regarded  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  continuous  development.  In  some  cases  we  observe  poly- 
morphic nuclei,  which  are  probably  due  to  degenerative  division,  which 
may  possibly  lead  to  a  karyokinesis.  The  term  polynuclear  white  blood 
cells  should  be  reserved  for  those  forms  in  which  two  or  more  nuclei 
are  to  be  seen,  or  where  direct  division  can  be  observed. — Journal  oj 
the  Royal  Microscopical  Society. 


TRANSPLANTATION  OF  AN  EYE. 


One  of  the  Medical  Record's  Paris  letters  contains  the  following  : 
In  my  letter,  which  was  published  in  The  Record  o(  ]u\y  4th,  I  gave 
an  account  of  the  transplantation  of  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  to  replace  the 
eye  of  a  young  girl,  which  had  been  removed  to  prevent  sympathetic 
inflammation  of  the  other.  Dr.  Chibret,  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  who 
operated,  promised  further  details  of  the  case  to  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Medicine,  but  I  have  not  seen  that  he  has  done  so.  I  find,  however, 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  case  in  the  Revue  Generale 
d'  Ophthalmologic,  in  which  the  writer  questioned  the  propriety  of  the 
operation,  remarking  that  to  transplant  an  organ  is  not  an  operation 
impossible,  but  to  make  the  transplanted  organ  live ;  that  is,  to  place  it 
in  a  condition  that  it  may  contract  vascular  and  nervous  connections 
with  the  cruentous  tissues  to  which  it  was  adapted,  is  quite  another 
question,  that  is,  whether  the  transplanted  organ  will  ever  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  perform  the  physiological  functions  required  of  it.  As  far  as 
the  eye  is  concerned.  Dr.  Chibret  has  precisely  resolved  the  question  in 
the  negative.  The  writer  further  states  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
Dr.  Chibret's  operation,  the  cornea  was  completely  destroyed. 

This  result,  however,  does  not  discourage  the  operator,  who  attri- 
buted this  destruction  to  the  pressure  of  the  thread  used  for  the  sutures 
and  to  the  thinness  of  the  cornea  of  the  rabbit's  eye,  and  Dr.  Chibret  is 
hopeful  that  he  will  yet  succeed,  not  only  in  getting  the  transplanted 
eye  to  live  in  its  new  position,  but  to  re-estabHsh  the  function  of  vision 
in  this  transplanted  eye.  Dr.  Fano,  commenting  on  this  subject  in  his 
Journal  d'  Oculistique,  makes  the  following  sensible  remarks  :  "  We 
shall  remind  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  perform  this  operation,  that 
the  introduction  into  the  eye  of  an  organic  mass  destined  to  undergo 
mortification  in  a  very  short  time,  will  expose  the  patient  to  the  risks  of 
putrid  infection. 
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THE  THYROID  GLAND— ITS  USES. 


The  uses  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  part  played  by  it  in  the 
animal  economy,  have  been  a  favorite  study  with  physiologists  for 
many  years,  but  up  to  the  present  the  problem  has  remained  almost 
entirely  unsolved. 

In  the  Gazetta  degi  Ospitali  for  June  3rd,  1885,  however,  there 
appears  a  noia  preveiitiva  from  M.  M.  Albertine  and  Tizzoni  which 
sheds  considerable  light  on  the  question,  and  leads  us  to  await  with 
much  anticipation  the  full  report  of  their  labors.  The  animals  experi- 
mented on  were  rabbits  and  dogs,  and  like  other  experimenters  in  this 
direction,  notably  Schiff,  the  authors  found  that  the  former  (rabbits) 
survived  the  ablation  of  the  thyroid  much  more  frequently  than  the 
latter,  though,  as  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  others,  they 
had  a  far  larger  percentage  of  dogs  to  survive  than  was  hitherto  deemed 
possible,  viz.,  4  out  of  23,  or  nearly  18  per  cent.  So  far  as  the  physical 
phenomena  observed  after  removal  of  the  gland  are  concerned,  the 
results  obtained  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  their  predeces- 
sors. There  wese  tremors,  convulsions,  hyperaesthesia,  failure  of 
assimilation  of  food,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  reddening  of  the  ears, 
temporary  cutaneous  pyrexia,  difficulty  in  mastication,  kerato- 
conjunctivitis, and  great  disturbance  of  the  respiratory  function.  The 
series  of  phenomena  indicative  of  the  last  were  very  marked,  and  con- 
sisted of  dispnoea,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  rapid  increase  of  the  frequency  with  disturbances  of  the  rhythm  of 
inspiration  and  of  the  pulse.  In  addition  to  these  phenomena,  most  of 
which  have  been  observed  before,  there  was  albuminuria,  which  is  an 
entirely  original  observation.  An  examination  of  the  blood  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  fluid  in  the  arteries  and  veins  was  the  same  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  venous  blood  had  not  been  oxygenated  sufficiently  to 
convert  it  into  arterial  blood,  and  in  this  condition  of  the  blood  the 
authors  find  an  abundant  explanation  of  the  phenomena  as  recited. 
To  prove  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  drawn  into  the  lungs  did  not 
depend  on  any  mechanical  obstruction,  the  authors  resorted  to  trache- 
otomy, but  found  that  it  produced  no  amelioration  of  the  morbid 
condition.  Another  and  a  most  important  fact  announced  by  the 
authors,  is  the  degeneration  of  the  nerves,  not  merely  those  at  or  near 
the  seat  of  the  operation  and  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
thyroid  system,  but  in  remote  parts,  as  in  the  sciatic.  This  degenera- 
tion does   not  appear,  however,  to   be  general    or   continuous,  but    to 
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take  place  in  irregular  })atches,  and  resembles  in  external  appearance 
the  phenomena  ])roduced  by  stretching.  The  medullary  sheath  in 
some  instances  disaj)pears,  as  does  the  axis  cylinder.  In  the  fibre,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  increase  of  protoplasm,  marked  also  by  an 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  nuclei.  There  is  also  a  marked 
increase  of  the  connective  tissue  separating  the  nerve  fibres,  which  is 
more  especially  noticeable  at  the  points  affected  by  the  degenerative 
process.  The  authors  do  not  wish  to  indicate  as  yet  their  opinion  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  degeneration,  or  its  causes.  It  may  be  due  to 
the  diminution  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood,  or  to  actual  stretching  of  the 
nerves  from  the  violent  spasmodic  action  to  which  they  have  been 
submitted.  The  authors  promise  a  fuller  report  at  an  early  date. — 
St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


OINTMENTS. 


Simple  Cerate. — Keep  in  a  porcelain  jar.  Use  for  making 
ointments,  anointing  glass  stoppers,   etc. 

Red  Precipitate  Ointment. — This  is  essential  to  have.     Is  useful 

for  two  things. 

Red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  Ixii  grains  ; 

Yellow  Wax,   ii  drachms  ; 

Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  vi  drachms. 

The  above  way  of  preparing  prevents  it  from  spoiling. 

To  ordinary  Red  Precipitate  Ointment  add  one  or  two  drops  of 
liquor  of  potassa  to  make  it  keep. 

Relieves  abrasions  at  corner  of  mouth,  scaly  and  cracked  lips,  etc. 

Application. — Take  some  on  the  little  finger,  and  rub  gently  but 
firmly  across  the  lips  ;  it  almost  instantly  relieves  and  makes  the  lips 
soft. 

A  deep  crack  is  often  noticed  in  the  centre  of  the  lip  ;  this  the  oint- 
ment relieves  promptly. 

A  little  of  the  ointment  is  taken  up  on  a  spatula  and  placed  in  the 
crack ;  in  a  day  or  two  have  the  patient  return ;  then  you  crack  the 
lip  open  again  and  apply  more  ointment,  and  in  a  few  days  all  is  well. 
Is  a  universal  lip  salve  ;  keeps  well. 

AcoNiTiA  Ointment. — For  apphcation  outside  of  the  mouth. 

Aconitia,  i  to  ii  gr.  ; 
Simple  Cerate,  i  drachm. 


Ointments.  1 7  9 

There  are  numerous  applications  for  Aconitia  Ointment,  so  it  is  best 
to  make  two  or  three  drachms  at  least. 

To  make  it,  use  a  thin  spatula  and  a  smooth  plate  or  slab.  Place 
the  Aconitia  upon  it,  and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  absolute  alcohol, 
working  it  well  for  some  time,  and  taking  great  pains  in  the  mixing  ; 
it  makes  a  reddish,  yellowish  cream  ;  then  add  little  by  little  of  simple 
cerate  at  a  time  ;  if  too  thick,  use  a  drop  or  two  of  alcohol ;  mix,  and 
mix  thoroughly,  for  half  an  hour  ;  finally  comes  a  peculiar  change  ;  it 
grows  tougher  and  tougher,  until  a  clicking  sound  is  heard,  and  the 
mass  looks  hke  white  paint  or  lead  ;  it  is  then  finished. 

Uses. — Excellent  in  stiffness  of  jaws  induced  from  any  of  various 
causes.     Rub  a  little  over  affected  parts,  and  the  jaw  soon  loosens,  etc. 

In  anciemic  patients,  in  long  operations,  apply  freely  about  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their  mouths  open  ;  it  may  also  be 
used,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  examination  of  the  mouth. 

In  neuralgic  troubles  rub  some  on  the  face.  In  sweUing  cases  and 
pendulous  appearance  of  lower  jaw,  etc.,  rub  some  on  ;  is  a  noted 
pain-obtunder. 

Relieves  in  cases  of  sciatica ;  rub  down  from  thigh  to  ankle ; 
relieves  it  wonderfully. 

In  sprained  ankles,  rheumatism,  in  hoarseness  of  throat,  where  there 
is  trouble  to  swallow,  soreness,  etc.,  gives  marked  relief  if  appHed- 
Great  care  is  needful  in  the  use  of  this  ointment. 

Veratria  Ointment. — This  is  the  alternate  to  Aconitia  Ointment. 
It  is  a  powerful  stimulator. 

Veratria,  xx  grains ; 
Simp.  Cterate,  i  drachm. 

Can  use  as  an  alternate.  For  example,  where  aconitia  will  not  work 
in  neuralgia,  use  veratria.  Kub  on  a  piece  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pea.  It  is  a  powerful  ointment ;  patients  will  notice  a  tingling,  burning 
sensation,  like  the  stinging  of  a  nettle;  use  gently.  Is  also  used  to- 
increase  the  action  of  aconitia.     (Powerful  poison.) 

.  Iodide  of  Potassium  Ointment. 

Iodide  of  Potassium,  i  scruple  ; 
Simple  Cerate,  i  drsichm. 

Add  two  or  three  drops  of  liquor  of  potassa  to  make  it  keep  well. 
If  the  ointment  crystallizes,  break  it  down  with  spatula.  It  is  a  sorbe- 
facient  used  to  rub  on  indvir^tions,  etc. —  Quiz  Questions. 
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CELLOIDINE    AND    GUM    ACACIA    AS    IMBKDDINCr 
MATERIAL. 


Of  this  material,  which  seems  to  be  growing  daily  in  favor,  Dr.  G.  C. 
Freeborn  writes  in  the  Neiv  York  Medical  Journal  : 

One  of  two  ways  of  imbedding  may  be  adopted  : 

I.  Cover  the  smooth  surface  of  a  cork  with  a  thick  layer  of  celloidine 
solution  and  allow  it  to  dry ;  place  the  specimen,  which  has  previously 
been  soaked  in  the  imbedding  fluid,  on  this,  and  cover  it,  layer  by  layer, 
with  a  solution  of  celloidine,  allowing  each  layer  to  partially  dry  before 
applying  another.  When  the  specimen  is  completely  covered,  immerse 
in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  will  be  ready 
to  cut. 

3.  The  specimens  are  imbedded  in  paper  boxes  in  the  usual  way,  or 
a  cork  is  wrapped  with  one  or  two  layers  of  thick  writing  paper,  allow- 
ing it  to  project  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  surface  of  the 
cork.  By  this  procedure  a  round  box,  with  the  cork  for  a  bottom,  is 
obtained.  Into  this  box  pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  imbedding  fluid, 
and  allow  it  to  dry.  The  specimen,  having  been  previously  soaked  in 
the  celloidine  solution,  is  now  placed  in  the  box,  adjusted  as  to  position, 
and  allowed  to  dry  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  so  as  to  fix  it ;  the  box  is 
now  filled  with  the  imbedding  fluid.  The  boxes  are  exposed  to  the  air 
until  the  imbedding  mass  has  become  semi-soHd,  and  are  then  im- 
mersed in  weak  alcohol  (alcohol  95  per  cent.,  two  parts,  water  one  part) 
for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  specimen  will  be  ready  for  cutting.  If 
th3  specimen  has  been  imbedded  in  a  paper  box,  and  sections  are  to 
\t  cut  with  a  sliding  microtome,  it  is  necessary  to  mount  it  on  a  cork. 
This  is  accomphshed  in  the  following  manner :  Cover  the  surface  of  a 
smooth  cork  with  a  thick  layer  of  celloidine  solution,  allow  it  to  dry, 
and  again  cover  with  the  same.  Trim  ofl"  the  superfluous  imbedding 
mass  from  around  the  specimen,  cut  the  lower  surface  even,  wet  it  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  ether,  and  adapt  it  to  the  layer  of  celloidme  on  the 
.cork.  Dry  for  a  few  moments  and  place  in  dilute  alcohol  for  a  few 
hours,  when  the  specimen  will  be  ready  for  cutting.  If  the  plan  of 
imbedding  in  the  boxes  with  a  cork  for  a  bottom  is  adopted,  the  speci- 
men is  imbedded  and  mounted  on  the  cork  at  the  same  time. 

Sections  may  be  stained  with  the  difl'erent  staining  fluids  and 
mounted  in  glycerine  or  other  media.  If  mounted  in  Canada  balsam, 
and  the  specimen  is  to  be  retained  in  the  imbedding  mass,  absolute 
alcohol  for  dehydrating  and  oil  of  cloves  for  clearing  are  to  be  dis- 
carded, for  they  both  dissolve  the  celloidine,  and  alcohol  of  96  per  cent, 
and  oil  of  bergamot,  oil  of  sanders,  or  oil  of  origanum,  used. 


Celloidine  and  Gum  Acacia.  i8i 

Mr.  Jos.  N.  Levi,  in  answer  to  a  letter  recounting  his  unsatisfactory 
experience  with  celloidine  as  an  embedding  mass,  received  the  follow- 
ing (given  in  abstract)  from  Dr.  Geo.  Duffield,  of  Detroit,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  objection  to  celloidine  is  its  slowness.  The 
gum-acacia  method  as  practiced  by  Dr.  Duffield  is  certainly  as  good, 
no  better  proof  of  which  is  needed  than  that  afforded  by  his  individual 
work  : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  answer  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  (Sept.), 
for  I  think  the  difficulties  attending  your  use  of  the  celloidine  and  gum- 
arabic  methods  can  be  easily  overcome. 

I  use,  whenever  it  is  possible,  the  gum-acacia ;  only  when  the  speci- 
men is  very  fragile  or  brittle  do  I  use  the  celloidine.  Where  I  cut  one 
specimen  in  celloidine  I  cut  fifty  in  the  gum  ;  and  I  Hke  the  working 
properties  of  the  latter  much  better  than  those  of  the  celloidine. 

You  must  first  make  a  thick  solution — thick  as  molasses — of  the 
gum  acacia,  or,  better,  powdered  acacia.  Take  a  cork  flat  on  two  sides, 
smear  one  surface,  using  a  brush  or  a  glass  rod,  with  the  gum,  and  then 
bury  the  specimen  in  the  gum,  pressing  it  down  close  to  the  cork.  Now 
put  a  teasing  needle  into  the  cork  upon  the  same  side  with  the  specimen 
and  submerge  it  in  alcohol  of  95*^.  Let  it  remain  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, or  until  the  gum  around  the  specimen  becomes  white,  then 
take  it  out,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  away  all  the  gum  that  has  ad- 
hered to  the  specimen.  Again  press  the  specimen  close  to  the  cork 
and  drop  both,  specimen  downward,  upon  the  surface  of  the  alcohol. 
Let  it  stay  four  to  six  hours,  and  it  is  ready  for  cutting. 

The  reason  your  specimens  did  not  hold  was  because  your  alcohol 
was  too  weak.  Do  not  have  your  specimen  too  high  on  the  cork, 
otherwise  it  may  spring.  The  celloidine  method  is  slow,  but  good  for 
fragile  specimens — eyes,  etc.  But  it  is  so  slow  that  with  me  it  is  never 
used.  You  can  avoid  the  air  bubbles  by  allowing  thin  layers  only  to 
be  put  on  the  specimen  at  a  time.  Try  the  gum  method,  and  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  much  the  better,  (piicker,  neater,  and  more 
satisfactory. 

In  cutting  with  your  microtome  (one  of  the  latest,  by  the  way)  al- 
low me  to  make  a  suggestion,  otherwise  your  specimens  will  be  far  from 
satisfactory :  Remove  the  handles  ;  then  have  the  points  on  your  knife- 
carrier  removed,*  using  only  the  plain  rails,  and  you  will  be  gratified 
with  the  thought  that  the  specimens  are  much  better. 

The  reason  for  removing  the  handles  is  this  :  The  knife-carrier  strikes 
them,t  the  knife  vibrates,  and  the  specimens  that  are  cut  are  uneven. 


••■  Tliis  should  not  be  done;   it  would  ruin  any  niierotonie. 

f  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  carrier  siiould  even  touch  the  handles. — Cox.  ().  J. 
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SLEEP— HOW  LONG. 


"  How  long  shall  we  sleep  ?"  is  answered  effectively  in  the  following, 
which  is  reproduced  from  an  exchange  for  the  sole  benefit  of  those  old 
fellows  who  rise  at  five  o'clock  because  they  cannot  sleep  till  seven,  and 
and  who  try  to  make  a  virtue  of  their  necessity  : 

The  fact  is,  that  as  life  becomes  concentrated,  and  its  pursuits  more 
eager,  short  sleep  and  early  rising  become  impossible.  We  take  more 
sleep  than  our  ancestors,  and  we  take  more  because  we  want  more. 
Six  hours'  sleep  will  do  very  well  for  a  ploughman  or  bricklayer,  or  any 
other  man  who  has  no  exhaustion  but  that  produced  by  manual  labor, 
and  the  sooner  he  takes  it  after  his  labor  is  over  the  better.  But  for  a 
man  whose  labor  is  mental,  the  stress  of  work  is  on  his  brain  and  ner- 
vous system,  and  for  him  who  is  tired  in  the  evening  with  a  day  of  men- 
tal application,  neither  early  to  bed  nor  early  to  rise  is  wholesome.  He 
needs  letting  down  to  the  level  of  repose.  The  longer  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  active  use  of  the  brain  and  his  retirement  to  bed,  the  better 
his  chance  of  sleep  and  refreshment.  To  him  an  hour  after  midnight 
is  probably  as  good  as  two  hours  before  it,  and  even  then  his  sleep  will 
not  so  completely  and  quickly  restore  him  as  it  will  his  neighbor  who  is 
physically  tired.  His  best  sleep  probably  lies  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  when  all  the  nervous  excitement  has   passed   away,  and  he  is  in 

absolute  rest. 

•^♦« 

CHALFANT'S  PARDON. 


The  following  item  of  news  appears  in  the  Dental  Cosmos  for  Octo- 
ber.    It  is  from  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  late  date  : 

Governor  Stoneman  to-day  issued  a  pardon  to  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Chal- 
fant,  who  killed  Josiah  Bacon,  an  agent  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Com- 
pany, in  the  Baldwin  Hotel,  ^an  Francisco,  several  years  ago,  and  who 
was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  and  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment  at  St.  Quentin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  shortly 
after  Chalfant  was  imprisoned  a  woman  named  Perkins  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  began  efforts  to  secure  his  release.  At  one  time  the  doctor 
escaped  from  the  prison,  through  plans  believed  to  have  been  matured 
by  the  woman.  He  was  recaptured  in  Nevada,  however,  and  returned 
to  San  Quentin.  Mrs.  Perkins  never  abated  her  efforts  to  secure  his 
pardon,  and  how  successfully  she  has  labored  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
his  pardon  was  petitioned  for  by  the  entire  jury  before  whom  Chalfant 
was  tried,  the  judge  who  sentenced  him,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  leading  citizens  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  understood 
rhat  Mrs  Perkins  will  soon  become  Mrs.  Chalfant. 
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CONDUCTORIAL. 

DISTRICT  SOCIETIES. 


The  First  district  dental  society  is  out  with  a  handsomely  printed 
programme  of  special  work  for  the  year.  It  meets  once  a  month.  160 
attended  the  last  monthly  meeting. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  societies  met  at  Binghamton  the  13th  and  14th 
inst.     Judging  by  the  programme,  they  must  have  had  a  good  time. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  societies  will  hold  a  union  meeting  at 
Buffalo,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  27  and  28.  Chairman 
Barrett  is  at  work,  and  will  make  the  meeting  a  success,  with  the  help 
of  those  who  should  exhibit  as  great  interest  and  determination  as  he. 
Every  society  dentist  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Buffalo  should  be  on 
hand  prepared  to  stay  until  adjournment,  and  a  little  time  after. 


HIS    OPPORTUNITY. 


The  following  unique  invitation  to  a  dental  dinner  was  received  by  a 
medical  man  of  national  reputation  as  an  expert  in  mental  diseases, 
and  of  at  least  metropolitan  reputation  as  an  after-dinner  speaker  : 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *- 

This  is  the  first  time  they  have  permitted  me  to  invite  gentlemen 
from  other  professions. 

I  want  medicine,  law,  theology,  t'^c,  &c.,  represented,  and  })articu- 
larly  I  want  you  on  that  occasion.  The  principal  inducement  that  I 
can  offer  you  beside  a  respectable  feed  is  that  it  will  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  lunacy  among  an  entirely  different  class  of  peo])le  from 
that  which  one  ordinarily  comes  in  contact  with. 

I  think  statistics  will  show  that  the  majority  of  dentists  either  die  in 
a  lunatic  asylum  or  commit  suicide. 

1^'rom  personal  association  with  this  class  of  men  I  am  j)ersuadc(l 
that  there  are  more  cranks  practising  dentistry  than  (■:iW  be  found  in 
the  retreats.  It  may  be  idiocy,  however,  instead  of  lunacy  which 
l)rompts  them  to  take  up  the  calling. 

It  will  give  the  Society  as  well  as  myself  much  pleasure  if  vou  will 
attend  on  tliat  evening  and  diagnose  the  symptoms. 
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IN  NEW  QUARTERS. 


A  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  Odontological  Society  was  held 
in  the  j)arlors  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  No.  12  West 
31st  Street,  Tuesday  Evening,  October  13th,  1885,  at  8  o'clock.  An 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  rei)lied  to  by  Dr.  J.  Smith  Dodge,  Jr. 
Some  operations  uf)on  the  mouth  and  jaws  were  reported  by  Dr.  John 
A.  Wyeth,  and  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Brock  way. 


ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 


The  following  rare  old  chestnut  is  inserted  "  by  request "  : 

"  It  was  flax-seed  that  ruined  me,"  he  said  as  he  crossed  his  legs  and 
heaved  a  sigh  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul.  "You  tried  to  make  a  corner, 
eh  ?"  "  Oh,  no  ;  I  was  simply  calculating  on  the  natural  and  average 
demand  of  the  middle  states."  "  And  did  the  prices  go  down?  '*  Yes, 
15  cents  per  bushel."  "  What  was  the  cause  ?"  "  Almost  total  lack  of 
boils  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois  that  season," 
he  calmly  replied.  "The  number  of  boils  dropped  from  750,000  to 
three  or  four  carbuncles  and  a  felon  or  two,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  even 
those  weren't  poulticed  with  corn  meal  to  save  expense." 


A  connnittee,  of  which  Dr.  E.  C.  Baxter  is  chairman,  is  looking  after 
permanent  quarters  for  the  State  Society  in  the  new  Capitol.  Other 
State  organizations  that  meet  now  and  then  at  Albany  have  the  same 
thing  under  consideration. 


In  a  neat  card.  Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett,  editor  of  the  Indepe7ident  Practi- 
tioner, miorva?,  his  patrons  and  professional  friends  of  his  removal  to 
No.  208  Franklin  Street.  We  congratulate  him  on  achieving  the 
success  that  made  the  change  not  only  possible  but  necessary. 


'o 


ULYSSES  SIMPSON  GRANT. 


Died,  at  Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1885,  Ulysses  Simpson 
Grant,  General  United  States  Army  (retired  list),  and  Ex-President  of 
the  United  States. 
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SQUIBS. 


The  paper  on  page  109,  Vol.  V.,  was  first  read  before  the  llochester 
Dental  Club,  April  4th,  1883. 

The  Denial  Eclectic  is  a  new  comer,  a  bi-monthly,  conducted  by  S.  S. 
Willard,  D.  D.  S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  put  it  on 
our  exchange  list. 

The  Albany  Medical  Annals  for  September  contains  Dr.  A.  Van 
DerVeer's  personal  observations  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  one 
of  England's  great  surgeons.  As  a  contribution  to  a  medical  journal 
it  is  exceptionally  readable  and  interesting,  being  descriptive  of  Mr. 
Tait  personally,  of  his  private  hospital,  and  of  the  methods  followed 
therein  ;  also  of  cases  operated  on  and  studied  during  his  visit,  together 
with  somewhat  similar  cases  of  his  own  at  Albany.  One  article  like 
that  to  each  issue  would  be  the  making  of  any  journal. 

A  well-known  professor  of  natural  history  was  made  to  suffer  by  his 
dentist,  and  the  pain  not  subsiding  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  latter 
said  he  would  apply  a  counter  irritant,  which  reminded  the  professor  of 
a  little  experience  he  had  had  in  California.  The  leaders  on  the  stage 
coach  balked,  whereupon  the  driver  got  down  from  his  seat,  gathered  a 
couple  of  handfuls  of  dust,  and  dashed  it  into  the  horses'  mouths. 
"  What  did  you  do  that  for,"  asked  the  professor.  "  To  give  them 
something  else  to  think  about,"  answered  the  driver.  "  That,  I  sup- 
pose," continued  the  professor,  "  is  the  function  of  a  counter-irritant." 

Some  of  the  results  of  physiology  in  the  common  schools,  as  shown  by 
the  examination  papers  of  pupils  : 

What  is  the  position  of  the  coccyx  ?  It  connects  the  clavicle  to  the 
abdomen. 

What  does  the  skull  contain  ?     It  contains  the  breastbone. 

What  is  the  harm  of  a  stoop  ?  {a)  It's  a  nice  thing  to  walk  on. 
(/;)  It  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  on  in  summer. 

What  does  the  trmik  contain  ?     My  doll's  clothes. 

What  separates  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  from  that  of  the  abdomen  } 
The  diagram. 

What  connects  the  ribs  to  the  sterum  ?     Caudal  cartridges. 

What  is  a  sprain  ?     A  string  running  through  the  backbone. 
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l^OOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  Etc. 


Tahul.k  Anatomic/K  OsTEOLodLK.      By  C.  H.  VonKlicn,  M.  I). 

This  is  a  collection  of  tliirty-two  fiill-j)age  plates  tabulating  and  illus- 
trating the  characteristics  of  the  bones  of  the  human  body.  The  de 
scriptive  part  is  in  Latin,  and  in  this  respect  the  book,  as  a  modern  ])ro- 
duction,  is  peculiar.  The  modern  work  on  human  anatomy,  whether 
text-book  or  atlas,  is  as  far  removed  from  the  *'  language  of  medicine'  as 
possible  and  still  bear  some  relation  to  it  ;  how  far  one  may  be  made  to 
realize  fully  by  making  a  comparison  between  Gray,  for  example,  and 
the  text  of  the  atlas  under  notice.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  j)art 
of  writers  and  lecturers  on  anatomy  to  weed  Latin  from  their  books  and 
lectures,  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  questioning  their  success. 
An  anatomist  of  world-wide  reputation,  in  a  comparatively  recent 
revision,  succeeded  in  ehminating  nearly  every  Latin  term  having  an 
equivalent  word  or  phrase  in  English,  and  which  had  not  by  long  usage 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  our  language. 

In  his  introduction  the  editor  says  :  "  In  presenting  to  the  medical 
profession  of  the  United  States  this  useful  anatomical  hand-atlas  in 
Latin,  I  make  no  apology,  as  the  science  of  medicine  is  open  to  all  ages 
and  nations.  *-  *  *  ^11  medical  men  are  supposed  to,  should,  and 
must  understand  the  universal  medical  language." 

The  atlas  is  in  every  way  a  valuable  acquisition  to  one's  library,  and 
may  be  put  to  practical  use  every  study  day  in  the  year.  The  cost  is 
not  stated ;  but  as  it  is  the  expressed  desire  of  the  editor  and  publisher  to 
put  the  work  within  easy  reach  of  "  every  physician,  surgeon,  dentist  and 
medical  student  in  the  civilized  world,"  the  expense  cannot  be  great.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  fact  is  recognized  that  "  it  is  necessary  to  sell  the 
work  at  a  trifle."  Particulars  may  be  had  by  addressing  Dr.  C.  H. 
VonKlien,  at  Dayton,  O. 

Quiz  Questions  ;  Course  of   Dental   Pathology  and   Therapeutics. 

Propounded  by   Prof.  J.   F.  Flagg ;  answered  by  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Foulks, 

formerly  demonstrator,  etc.  White  Dental   Manufacturing  Co.  :    Phil, 
pp.  129,  interleaved. 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  value  and  popularity  of  the  work.  Students 
cannot  well  afford  to  be  without  it ;  and  many  who  have  got  beyond 
the  troublesome  things  of  their  student  days  will  find  in  it  much  that  they 
can  use  to  good  advantage  in  the  routine  work  of  the  office.  A  large 
part  of  the  value  of  the  book  is  its  suggestiveness,  a  feature  that  should 
commend  it  to  those  who,  when  asked  to  contribute  to  the  programme 
of  the  dental  society,  "  don't  know  what  to  write  about." 
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ASTIGMATISM    AND    ITS    RELATION    TO    THE    USE    OF 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


BY  ERNST  GUNDLACH,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


[Read  Before  the  Section  of  Microscopy,  R.  A.  S.] 

Astigmatism  is  a  defect  of  the  human  eye  which  disturbes  the  true  or 
normal  vision  in  such  a  way  that,  for  instance,  a  point  appears  elong- 
ated in  one  direction,  or  rather  it  appears  in  a  line.  It  is  caused  by  a 
certain  irregularity  in  curvature  of  one  or  both  surfaces  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  of  the  eye,  that  is,  the  surfaces  are  stronger  curved  in  one  di- 
rection than  in  another,  thus  giving  the  crystalline  lens  different  focal 
lengths  in  different  directions,  so  that,  for  instance,  a  line  may  appear 
sharp  and  distinct  in  one  direction  but  become  quite  blurred  if  the  di- 
rection is  changed.  Astigmatism  can  be  corrected  by  glasses  one  or 
both  surfaces  of  which  are  of  a  convex  or  concave  cylindrical  curvature, 
and  if,  beside  this  defect,  the  eye  is  either  short  or  far  sighted,  a  certain 
combmation  of  such  cylindrical  curvatures  and  their  axial  directions, 
concave  or  convex  as  the  case  may  require,  will  at  the  same  time  correct 
both  defects  and  make  objects  appear  as  they  do  to  the  normal  eye. 
Indeed  such  glasses  are  made  as  spectacle  glasses  with  complete  suc- 
cess, but,  however,   the   determination  of  the   correct  formula  for  the 
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proi)er  construction  of  such  glasses  requires  a  rather  comi)licate(l  and 
systematic  examination  of  the  defective  eye,  wliich  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  si)ecialist  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  branch  of  science. 
Astigmatism  is  very  common,  and  even  the  healthy  eye  is  not  free  from 
it.  The  curvature  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  a  little  shorter  in  vertical 
than  in  iiorizontal  direction,  thus  making  a  line  of  a*  certain  length  ap- 
pear shorter  when  seen  in  horizontal  and  longer  in  vertical  position  ])ro- 
vided  the  distances  in  both  cases  are  equal.  Although  the  disturbance 
of  clear  and  distinct  vision  may  not  be  directly  perceptible  to  the 
healthy  eye  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  will  become  quite  apparent 
if  the  pupil  is  unusually  enlarged,  as  is  the  case  in  the  dark,  and 
the  eye  is  directed  to  an  isolated  object  the  light  power  of  which 
is  not  sufficient  to  cause  much  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  by  con- 
traction. In  cases  of  a  high  degree  of  astigmatism  the  prismatic  colors 
will  appear  at  the  edges  of  objects  in  certain  directions,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  astigmatic  axis,  and  add  to  the  indistinctness. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  of  astigmatism  and 
its  interfering  influence  to  the  perfect  and  natural  use  of  the  eye,  and 
the  remedy  of  the  defect  of  the  same  by  the  use  of  spectacle  glasses  of 
peculiar  construction,  it  remains  to  consider  the  relation  of  the 
astigmatic  eye  to  the  use  of  optical  instruments. 

The  telescope  and  the  microscope  serve  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
eye,  not  only  by  simply  showing  us  an  object  on  an  enlarged  scale  and 
with  a  wider  angle  of  view,  but  also  at  the  same  time — by  means  of  in- 
creased quantity  of  hght — enabUng  us  to  distinguish  shades  of  color  or 
close  lines  at  a  smaller  angle  of  view  than  the  unaided  eye  is  capable  of 
doing.  This  latter  property  of  the  optical  instrument  we  call  resolving 
power.  It  is  dependent  on  the  angular  aperture  of  the  instrument  and 
s  directl'y  proportionate  to  it.  It  gauges  the  distinguishing  capacity  of 
our  eye  to  an  extent  which  it  has  no  opportunity  to  develop  under  or_ 
dinary  conditions.  In  other  words,  the  telescope  and  microscope  not 
only  increase  the  angle  of  view,  that  is,  magnifying  the  object,  but  also 
the  angular  aperture,  and  consequently  the  resolving-or  separating  power 
of  the  eye.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  optical  instruments 
the  amount  of  magnifying  power  may  seem  to  be  the  most  important,  if 
not  the  only,  condition  of  the  capacity  of  the  instrument,  but  the  ex- 
perienced manipulator  knows  too  well  that  high  magnifying  power  is  of 
no  value  without  a  corresponding  amount  of  resolving  power.  A  tele- 
scope of  six  inches  aperture  will  separate  a  double  star  that  a  two-inch 
glass  is  incapable  of  showing  any  trace  of  separation  in,  even   though 
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both  instruments  are  of  the  same  magnifying  power.  The  difference  is 
due  alone  to  the  fact  that  the  six-inch  glass  increases  the  angular  aper- 
ture of  the  eye  three  times  more  than  the  two-inch.  The  principal  en- 
deavor of  the  optician  in  constructing  optical  instruments  is  not  the 
highest  possible  magnifying  power — indeed  there  is  no  special  difficulty 
in  this  direction — but  to  combine  with  a  given  magnifying  power  such 
high  angular  aperture  with  a  minimum  of  optical  errors  so  as  to  increase 
the  resolving  power  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  so  that  the  closest 
lines  or  dots  can  be  seen  distinctly  separated  from  each  other.  But 
any  optical  instrument,  however  perfect  it  may  be  in  its  construction, 
will  fail  to  perform  to  the  satisfaction  of  even  the  most  experienced 
operator  if  his  eye  is  optically  defective  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere 
directly  with  the  normal  performance  of  the  instrument,  and  astigmatism 
must  be  regarded  as  such  a  defect.  Near  and  long  sight  is  corrected 
by  simply  focusing  the  instrument.  Bat  on  our  present  instruments 
there  is  no  means  provided  to  correct  astigmatism.  The  astigmatic 
microscopist  may  fail  to  separate  some  close  and  fine  lines,  which  the 
day  before  under  more  favorable  conditions  to  his  a.stigmatism  he  saw 
quite  distinctly ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  he  perhaps  experienced  a 
similar  change  within  a  few  minutes  without  any  change  in  conditions 
except  that  he  accidently  changed  his  own  position  to  his  microscope 
by  a  turn  of  ninety  degrees  around  the  table,  thus  placing  his  astigma- 
tic axis  in  a  more  favorable  or  unfavorable  direction,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  the  direction  of  the  fine  lines. 

The  telescope  as  well  as  the  microscope  shows  the  errors  produced 
by  astigmatism.  Close  double  stars  appear  different  in  the  angle  of 
separation  at  different  times,  or,  at  times  become  too  indistinct  to  be 
separated  at  all,  owing  to  the  change  of  their  line  of  position  to  the 
astigmatic  axis  of  the  observer's  eye.  Circular  objects,  such  as  faint 
clusters,  nebulae  and  comets,  appear  elongated,  winged,  or  in  other 
way  of  irregular  shape.  In  fact  there  is  not  a  case  possible  where 
astigmatism  could  not  be  to  some  degree  injurious  to  the  perfect 
definition  of  the  fine  details  of  an  object,  and  this  is  increased  the 
higher  the    perfection   of  the  instrument. 

r  . 

Having  thus  explained  the  general  injurious  effects  of  astigma- 
tism on  telescopic  and  microscopic  observations,  it  remains  to  find  a 
suitable  remedy,  and,  as  such,  I  propose  a  most  simple  and  effective 
one  in  the  use  of  an  eye-piece  of  an  asymmetric  form  so  as  to  just  neu- 
tralize the  asymmetry  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  making  the  outer  surface  cylindrical  instead  of  spherical  or 
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piano.  It  may  be  made  either  concave  or  convex  as  the  requirements 
of  tlie  case  may  demand.  The  eye-piece  must  be  constructed  with 
special  regard  to  the  purpose  so  as  to  place  the  asymmetric  surface  in 
such  close  proximity  to  the  eye  that  no  perceptible  secondary  distortion 
is  produced  by  the  oblique  direction  of  the  eye  toward  the  edge  of  the 
field,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  prismatic  colors  dispersed  in  the 
direction  of  the  astigmatic  distortion  must  be  neutrahzed. 

I  intend  to  construct  such  eye-pieces,  and  expect  to  start  with  a  one- 
inch.  To  enable  the  applicant,  for  this  special  purpose  at  least,  to  be 
his  own  examiner  for  astigmatism,  I  intend  to  furnish  with  the  eye-piece 
three  eye  glasses,  alike  in  mounting  but  different  in  the  degree  of  asym- 
metry, for  selection.  The  difference  being  such  as  to  practically  ap- 
proach both  limits  of  common  astigmatism,  and  the  one  of  the  three 
lenses  nearest  in  asymmetry  to  that  of  his  eye  will  correct  his  astigma- 
tism to  an  un  disturbing  minimum.  The  observer  will  then  have  to  test 
all  the  lenses,  beginning  with  the  weakest,  on  a  suitable  object,  slowly 
revolving  the  eye-piece  until  its  best  position  is  found.  Mark  this  posi- 
tion, and  do  the  same  thing  with  the  other  lenses.  After  this,  compare 
the  action  of  the  lenses,  each  in  its  best  position,  to  find  the  one  best 
fitted  for  the  eye.  Of  course  the  eye  piece,  or  rather  its  asymmetric 
eye  lens,  must  then  always  be  used  in  the  same  position  to  the  astigmatic 
axis.  To  do  this  there  will  be  no  difficulty  when  using  the  microscope, 
but  for  the  equatorially  mounted  telescope  a  special  contrivance  may  be 
required,  so  that  the  position  of  the  eye-piece  may  be  easily  controlled 
in  the  dark  by  the  fingers  and  corrected  after  each  change  of  the 
position  of  the  body. 


TROPHIC  ACTION. 


BY    CHAS.    T.    HOWARD,    D.  D.  S.,    ROCHESTER,    N.  Y. 


[Read  before  the  Rochester  Dental  Club.] 

If  the  nervous  communication  of  any  one  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
man's  body  with  its  nerve-center  is  broken,  the  parts  so  isolated  will 
take  on  a  condition  of  degeneration.  Thus  the  arm  so  treated  be- 
comes what  is  known  as  a  withered  arm,  characterized  physically  by 
its  atrophied  appearance.     This  occurs  by  reason  of  the  several  tissues 
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being  unable  to  assimulate  the  food  brought  to  them  in  the  proper 
shape  and  quantity  when  their  nervous  communication  with  some 
nerve-center  is  defective.  The  tissues  have  no  power  to  support 
themselves.  The  power  of  elaborating  food  into  tissue  is  dependent 
on  some  outside  agency.  This  control  over  nutrition  is  called 
trophic  influence. 

There  are  thr^e  theories  of  how  this  trophic  influence  is  conducted 
over  the  body.  First,  that  there  are  special  tissues  or  nerves  called 
trophic  nerves.  Second,  that  there  are  special  nerve  fibres  accompany- 
ing the  regular  nerve  trunks.  Third,  that  regular  nerves  have,  as  one 
of  their  functions,  the  controUing  of  nutrition,  The  first  is  quite 
generally  discarded.  The  second  and  third  are  held  in  about  equal 
favor.  Be  it  which  it  may,  the  exercising  of  this  influence  is  known 
as  trophic  action.  The  exhibitions  of  trophic  action  take  place  in 
four  ways.  It  is  shown  in  hereditary  growth  ;  in  development  from 
healthy  exercise  ;  in  irritation  of  the  parts  or  tissues  supplying  a  part ; 
in  the  influence  the  mind  exerts  over  the  several  parts  of  the  body. 
Those  shown  by  hereditary  growth  and  by  the  power  of  the  mind  can 
ba  called  direct  trophic  action  ;  that  is,  the  stimulatmg  force  is  first 
received  at  and  proceeds  from  the  center  of  control.  Those  shown 
by  healthy  exercise  and  irritation  can  be  called  reflex  trophic  action ; 
that  is,  the  stimulating  force  is  received  at  some  other  part  than  the 
center  of  control,  is  conveyed  to  that  center,  and  the  nutrition  of  the 
parts  controlled  by  that  center  is  influenced. 

Let  us  look  over  for  a  few  minutes  the  ways  trophic  action  is 
exhibited. 

First  it  is  shown  in  hereditary  growth.  When  a  part  is  fully  formed, 
what  character  or  power  has  it  ?  We  find  it  has  no  power  to  appro- 
priate food  and  continue  its  healthy  existence ;  equally  it  will  be  found 
to  have  no  power  to  control  its  form  or  growth.  Can  the  first  cell  have 
possessed  powers  not  found  in  those  following  ?  The  same  require- 
ments are  to  be  met  by  the  cell  of  |;he  developed  muscle  as  was  needed 
in.  the  first  cell,  with  the  slight  diff"erence  of  quantity  or  intensity ;  and 
if  it  is  not  found  in  the  developed  muscle,  and  is  not  required,  why 
should  it  be  in  the  first  cell  ?  Nature  never  suj) ports  a  thing  without 
a  cause. 

An  object  of  great  interest  and  much  talked  of,  is  the  germ-cell. 
The  cell  that  contains  the  impulse  which  determines  our  form.  Is  this 
guiding  power — this  impulse — broken  to  fragments  and  distributed  to 
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each  organ,  part  and  tissue,  that  each  organ,  part  and  tissue  may  work 
out  its  form  and  function  ?  If  so,  whence  comes  that  fitting  in  of 
functions  executed  in  unison  so  essential  to  the  complete  structure 
man  ?  But  we  might  say,  when  this  guiding  power  or  impulse  of  the 
germ-cell  was  parceled  out,  the  power  and  impulse  to  form  a  tooth, 
live  as  a  tooth,  do  the  work  of  a  tooth,  and  live  in  accord  with  its 
neighbors  as  a  good  tooth  should,  was  given  in  charge  of  one  cell. 
The  same  order  for  a  stomach  given  to  another,  for  a  kidney  to 
another,  for  a  bone  to  another,  and  so  on,  till  this  power  to  grow — to 
maintain  itself,  to  treat  its  neighbors  as  it  wishes  to  be  treated  by  them, 
doing  the  work  assigned  it — was  distributed  to  its  proper  parts.  If  it 
ever  was  distributed,  why  is  it  not  found  there  now  ?  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  it  concentrated  in  one  set  of  organs — a  director-general  of  the 
whole.  So  that  even  man's  natural  growth  is  subject  to  this  one,  and 
none  of  the  parts  can  grow  or  maintain  themselves  when  their  connec- 
tion is  severed  from  this  director-general. 

The  organs  that  exercise  this  control  we  think  to  be  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  power  is  distributed  through  the  spinal  nerves.  Now 
that  man's  growth  is  dependent  on  some  organ  or  part  other  than  the 
organs  or  parts  that  form  the  mass  of  his  body,  then  there  is  such  a 
thing-  as  trophic  action  in  his  hereditary  growth — the  growth  that  makes 
him  conform  to  his  parents.  The  trophic  action  of  hereditary  growth 
is  the  constant  supervision  the  nerve- centers  exercise  over  our  healthy 
growth.  The  nerve-centers  are  the  preserved  germ-cell  impulse, 
so  to  speak,  or  are  the  part  of  man  through  which  all  his  growth 
is  controlled.  This  constant  supervision  of  man's  growth  is  only 
brought  to  our  attention  when  something  out  of  the  regular  course 
occurs — an  accident — showing  us  this  trophic  action,  when  one  is  lead 
to  believe  it  must  exist  in  health. 

Next  on  the  list  is  trophic  action  of  exercise.  A  muscle"  that  is 
properly  used  grows  strong,  or  any  organ  improves  when  made  to  do 
its   proper  work. 

The  next  exciting  cause  of  special  trophic  action  is  irritation  or 
injury.  Injury  to  the  nerve-trunk  supplying  a  part  will,  aside  from  the 
loss  of  sensation  or  motion,  causes  a  decided  change  in  the  nutrition  of 
that  part,  provided  the  injury  is  extensive  enough.  Irritation  or  injury 
to  a  part  may  in  the  end  lead  to  either  an  atrophied  or  hypertrophied 
condition.  Here  is  an  overworked  tooth,  with  a  root  showing  exostosis, 
a  deposition   of  material  in   a  place  where  nature  never  intended  it 
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should  rest.  Constant  irritation  may  lead  to  tumors.  '  They  can 
arise  (in  the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth)  from  a  sharp  or  rough 
tooth,  an  old  pipe,  a  metallic  filling  projecting  and  jagged  at  the 
cervical  margin  impinging  on  the  gum.  Irritation  or  injury  to  one 
part  may  arrest  or  pervert  the  development  of  another  part  widely 
separated  from  the  irritated  part. 

Trophic  action  from  the  mind.  This  presents  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  phenomena.  That  the  man's  body,  the  grojvth  of  every 
tissue,  the  nutrition  of  the  smallest  part,  is  subject  to  man's  mind 
seems  hardly  possible.  It  is  well,  in  beginning  to  mention  a  class 
of  cases  that  do  not  come  under  trophic  action,  such  as  fright, 
causing  the  face  to  turn  pale,  the  Hmbs  to  tremble,  strength  to  leave 
the  body,  and  again  the  stopping  of  the  heart  by  fright,  causing  death. 
These  all  show  the  intimate  connection  the  mind  has  with  the  functions 
of  different  parts  of  the  body.  Then  at  the  very  portal  of  nutrition, 
the  first  process,  digestion,  we  hear  the  direction,  "  Have  a  good  laugh 
while  you  are  eating,"  showing  how  the  mind  works  on  the  organs  of 
digestion  even  when  they  are  performing  the  function  for  which  they 
were  expressly  constructed.  Surely  we  might  call  the  mind  an  organ 
of  digestion  in  more  senses  than  one.  This  alone  shows  the  intimate 
connection  the  mind  has  with  the  functions  of  the  organic  nerves. 

There  are  phenomena  occurring  under  circumstances  of  excitement 
that   are   truly   trophic   in   their  origin.      In  our  late  war  occurred  any 

number  of  instances  of  this  character.      Major  S ,  of  this  town, 

entered  a  southern  prison  with  black  hair,  whence,  after  the  great 
excitement  of  escape,  wanderings,  recapture,  escape,  and  exi)osure,  he 
entered  the  Union  lines  a  grey-haired  man.  Dr.  Carpenter  relates  a 
case  of  a  mother  who  saw  a  window  fall  on  her  child's  fingers.  She 
was  so  prostrated  as  to  be  unable  to  render  any  assistance.  She  com- 
plained to  the  surgeon  of  pain  in  her  fingers  corresponding  to  the 
injured  ones  of  the  child.  In  twenty- four  hours  pus  came  from  them 
when  opened,  considerable  sloughing  followed  ;  but  they  finally  healed. 
Her  fingers  had  suffered  no  injury,  save  that  inflicted  on  tliem  by  the 
intense  mental  activity  caused  by  her  agony  in  witnessing  the  crushing 
of  her  child's  fingers. 

There  were  the  cures  of  Mesmer,  whose  treatment  was  called 
Mesmerism,  and  is  believed  by  many  to-day  to  have  its  power  in  some 
actions  the  operator  performs.  Poor  deluded  mortals.  If  you  were  to 
read  descriptions  of  the  scenes  enacted  in  Mesmer's  elegantly  furnished 
apartments  in  Paris,  how,  sitting  in  a  circle  about  a  flowing  fountain  of 
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water  in  a  gorgeous  room,  each  one  hokliiig  to  the  hand  of  his  neighbor 
on  either  side,  making  the  circle  of  patients  a  continuous  ring ; 
how  the  operator  entered,  gave  austere  directions,  and  then  with 
various  objects  in  his  hand  began  his  passes  and  incantations  about  the 
heads  and  bodies  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  continuing  till 
the  ladies  shrieked  and  rolled  in  hysterics,  and  the  men  were  beside 
themselves,  forming  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  by  witnesses,  you 
would  have  no  faith  in  that  great  bubble,  Mesmerism,  that  exists  only 
on  the  bosom  of  excitement,  or  in  the  belief  that  something  is  going  to 
happen.  It  is  simply  excitement  put  to  a  special  purpose,  as  the  pick- 
pocket selects  a  crowd  for  his  field  of  operations. 

Hundreds  claimed  to  be  cured  by  Mesmer,  and  perhaps  they  were. 
Their  minds  were  so  absorbed  in  their  troubles,  and  wished  so  to  be 
healed,  that  when  the  exciting  cause  came,  their  troubles  and  wishes 
were  all  they  knew,  and  the  mind  exerted  all  its  power  over  the  trophic 
nerves  to  effect  the  cure,  and  Hkely,  in  most  cases,  the  mind  received 
such  a  whirling  that  the  disease  was  thrown  out,  -it  being  all  in  the 
mind. 

Then  there  is  a  trophic  action,  having  its  origin  in  the  mind,  and 
takes  place  without  this  excitement.  How  often  we  hear  such  sayings 
as  this,  "  That  man  will  get  well ;  he  is  bound  to  live ;  he  has  got  a 
strong  will  and  never  gives  up  ;"  "  That  doctor  can't  do  me  any  good  ; 
I  have  n't  any  faith  in  him."  And  how  imperatively  the  doctors  say, 
"  You  must  take  your  mind  away  from  your  trouble  ;  become  absorbed 
in  something  else."  These  mean  that  the  mind  must  be  used  as  an 
agent  in  curing  the  sick.     It  has  its  place  in  therapeutics. 

An  acquaintance  told  me  a  friend  of  his  was  bitten  by  a  dog.  It 
made  quite  a  wound,  which  went  on  week  after  week  for  several 
months  without  the  least  sign  of  healing.  The  man  had  during  all  this 
time  wanted  the  dog  killed,  but  the  owner  was  not  wilUng  to  have  that 
done ;  but  finally  some  one  killed  the  dog.  The  man  was  informed  of 
the  dog's  death.  In  less  than  two  weeks  the  wound  completely  healed. 
That  was  used  to  show  me  how  the  poison  from  a  dog's  bite  some- 
times retained  its  strength  as  long  as  the  dog  lived,  and  then  became 
harmless.  It  is  used  here  to  show  that  a  man's  mind  can  poison  his 
body  as  long  as  he  will  let  it,  and  no  longer. 

Freedom  from  the  care  and  anxiety  of  providing  a  support  for  Hfe 
increases  man's  chances  of  Hving  to  an  old  age.  The  dowagers  of 
England  are  good  examples.  Dentists  may  not  believe  this  ;  they 
so  seldom  make  its  acquaintance. 
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If  such  a  thing  exists  as  the  trophic  action  of  hereditary  growth,  it  is 
no  more  without  a  punishment  for  the  violation  of  the  conditions  for 
its  perfect  work  than  any  other  law  of  our  nature.  We  should  not 
expect  good  teeth,  though  we  may  be  in  a  line  to  inherit  them,  if  the 
laws  that  would  bring  them  have  been  violated.  Thus  the  permanent 
teeth  can  be  injured  by  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  deciduous 
set,  and  the  last  to  be  erupted  of  the  permanent  set  can  have  their 
quality  determined  by  the  condition  and  treatment  of  those  of  the  same 
set  previously  erupted.  The  developing  permanent  tooth  is  clearly 
within  the  reach  of  reflex  trophic  action,  instituted  by  irritation  or  in- 
jury or  exercise  of  the  first  set.  Whether  this  takes  place  or  not,  the 
reasoning  leads  to  a  definite  conclusion  of  how  the  teeth  should  be  kept 
when  there  are  others  to  be  developed  and  erupted,  that  is,  they  should  be 
free  from  soreness,  always  ready  to  perform  mastication  without  pain. 
Since  the  teeth  are  subject  to  nutritive  changes  at  all  times  after  erup- 
tion, it  follows  that  this  rule  should  always  be  observed.  By  following 
this,  one  might  say  the  teeth  would  be  costly  things.  The  only  answer 
worth  giving  is — try  it,  and  see  what  priceless  treasures  they  become. 


DENTAL  THERAPEUTICS. 


BY     FRANK     ABBOTT,      M.     D.,      NEW     YORK. 


[Read  before  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.] 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — The  subject  of  Dental  Therapeutics 
is  one  so  enormously  large,  that  but  very  few  remedies  can  be  referred 
to  in  an  hour's  talk.  Hours  upon  hours  could  be  consumed  in  dilating 
upon  the  subject,  and  it  would  seem  nonsense  for  me  to  attempt  to  go 
over  it  entirely  ;  so  I  have  simply  made  notes  upon  one  or  two  kinds 
of  remedies  used  for  different  purposes,  to  speak  upon  this  morning. 

For  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  a  great  deal  said  here  and  else- 
where upon  decay  of  the  teeth,  its  causes,  etc.,  how  to  remedy  it,  the 
treatment  for  diseases  about  the  mouth,  the  use  of  antiseptics,  etc., 
etc.  Of  course  these  remedies  have  become  particularly  interesting  to 
every  man  practicing  dentistry.  I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  the  two 
particular  kinds  of  remedies  most  interesting  to  us  would  be,  first, 
antacids,    and    secondly,   antiseptics   and   deodorizers.       1    think    that 
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in  the  whole  Hst  of  dental  therepeutics,  there  is  nothing  we  can  get  more 
good  results  out  of  than  antacids.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in 
certain  derangements  of  the  system  that  develope  into  rheumatism, 
the  remedies  given  are  antacids,  and  that  they  produce  the  best  results, 
showing  that  some  acid  in  the  system  is  the  irritant,  and  that  it  is 
neutralized  by  an  alkali. 

What  is  true  of  the  effect  upon  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  system  is 
true  of  the  tooth  itself.  Take  a  patient  with  teeth  so  sensitive  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  with  them  in  the  way  of  preparing 
the  teeth  for  filling,  put  them  under  an  antacid  treatment  for  a  few 
days,  and  in  many  instances  the  sensitiveness  will  be  entirely  removed. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  taking  the  remedy  into  the  stomach,  through 
which  it  enters  the  circulation,  showing  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  circulation  going  on  in  the  tooth  structure,  which  enables  it  to 
take  up  this  substance  which  affects  it  so  favorably. 

For  that  reason  I  have  chosen  certain  materials  to  speak  upon.  I 
propose  to  give  you  the  remedies,  and  the  different  ways  of  handling 
them,  with  the  effect  produced  upon  the  teeth.  For  instance,  we  wish 
to  produce  a  diuretic  effect.  This  will  always  be  accomplished  if  we 
give  an  antacid  in  small  doses,  often  repeated.  The  effect  upon 
sensitive  teeth,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  will  be  very  marked, 
and  highly  satisfactory.  What  is  known  as  muscular  rheumatism  is 
almost  entirely  removed  by  the  use  of  antacids 

For  instance,  the  bi-carbonate  of  potash  is  given,  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  this  will  relieve  the  rheumatism,  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  teeth  at  the  same  time.  Silicylate  of  soda  is  given 
in  the  same  manner,  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  onlv  objection  to  this  last  remedy  is,  that  it  retards  fermentation  of 
food  in  the  stomach,  and  the  basis  of  digestion  is  fermentation  ;  so  one 
has  to  be  very  careful  with  it,  giving  special  directions  about  food  to 
be  taken.  When  taking  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  this  in  capsules 
three  times  a  day,  it  will  relieve  a  person  of  muscular  rheumatism  in 
many  instances  in  twenty-four  hours.  .  It  will  have  a  particularly  happy 
effect  upon  the  teeth,  reheving  them  of  an  over  sensitive  condition. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day, 
will  be  found  very  efficacious.  Milk  of  magnesia  is  another  pleasant 
preparation  for  an  antacid  effect ;  it  may  be  given  in  tea-spoonful 
doses  three  times  a  day.     If  a  laxative  effect  is   desired,  give  a  table 
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spoonful.  It  is  a  very  excellent  thing  to  mix  a  teaspoonful  of  this 
preparation  with  half  a  glass  of  water,  and  rinse  the  mouth  several 
times  a  day  with  it. 

Ordinary  Rochelle  salts  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  we  have  for 
muscular  rheumatism.  There  is  perhaps  no  remedy  so  generally  used 
for  this  purpose  as  this,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  alkaline  effect  it 
produces.  In  half-teaspoonful  doses  three  or  four  times  a  day,  the 
kidneys  are  acted  upon  very  perceptibly  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours.  The  relief  experienced  in  extremely  sensitive  teeth  is  very 
marked. 

Lime  water  is  another  excellent  remedy,  given  in  tea-spoonful  doses 
three  or  four  times  a  day ;  it  will  afford  rehef  to  very  sensitive  teeth 
very  perceptibly.  Another  remedy  with  which  I  have  obtained  most 
happy  results  is  bi-carbonate  of  soda.  This  may  be  given  in  doses 
(compressed  tablets)  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  for  a  general  alkaline  effect.  Locally  it  may  be  used  in  solution 
two  drams  to  eight  oz.  of  water,  or  the  soda  itself  may  be  applied  to  sen- 
sitive teeth  four  or  five  times  a  day.  The  most  gratifying  relief  in  cases 
of  extremely  sensitive  dentine  is  thus  obtained. 

Precipitated  chalk  is  another  antacid  of  quite  general  use.  It  is  an 
ingredient  of  all  tooth-powders,  is  recommended  by  some  dentists  to 
be  rubbed  over  the  surfaces  of  teeth  just  before  retiring  at  night,  the 
object  being  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  fermentation  of  any  par- 
ticles of  food  that  may  be  lodged  on  or  between  the  teeth.  The 
results  claimed  are  highly  satisfactory. 

So  much  for  antacids.  The  subject  of  antiseptics  is  one  of  very 
great  importance  to  us,  and  is  probably  absorbing  the  attention  of  the; 
medical  fraternity  more  than-  any  other  at  the  present  time,  because  we 
are  constantly  called  upon  to  use  something  that  shall  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  the  development  and  growth  of  micro-organisms  in  the 
mouth.  The  best  antiseptic,  I  would  state,  where  properly  used,  is 
water.  In  order  to  be  effective,  however,  it  must  be  ke])t  in  motion. 
By  its  action  the  parts  are  kept  free  from  extraneous  matter.  In  the 
most  of  instances  where  antiseptic  treatment  is  indicated,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  material  be  used  that  is  not  only  a  protection  against  septic 
influences,    but  must  act  as  a  germicide. 

The  simplest  antiseptic  we  know  of  is  bi-chloride  of  mercury  Of 
that  it  is  claimed  that  1  to  20,000  parts  of  water  will  destroy  organisms. 
This  is  about  half  a  grain  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  to  twenty-one 
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ounces  of  water.  It  is  used  stronger  than  that.  One  to  five  thousand, 
and  even  one  to  two  thousand.  Tliis  last  is  the  proportion  generally 
used  in  dressing  wounds  in  hosj)itals.  One  to  two  thousand  is  stronger 
than  we  can  use  it  with  safety  in  the  mouth,  unless  in  alveolar  abscess, 
or  where  there  is  an  open  wound,  where  necrosis  has  occurred  for  in- 
stance ;  but  if  used  in  that  proportion  in  abscess  of  the  antrum,  it  will 
be  found  too  strong,  and  will  produce  an  irritation  that  will  give  you 
trouble.  But  one  to  five  thousand  will  not  act  in  that  manner.  That  is 
half  a  grain  to  five  ounces  of  water,  or  about  that.  Another  remedy  to 
use  in  similar  diseases  (alveolar  abscess  and  necrosis)  is  iodoform 
and  ether,  four  grains  to  an  ounce.  This  is  a  very  excellent  remedy, 
and  is  quite  wonderful  in  its  effects.  There  is  no  remedy  known  that 
produces  such  an  effect  as  iodoform  It  is  a  sedative  as  well  as  an 
antiseptic,  and  where  you  have  a  painful  ulcer  to  treat,  it  produces  a 
most  soothing  effect  upon  the  patient,  besides  its  antiseptic  effect.  In 
neuralgia  it  is  used  with  very  satisfactory  results.  For  this  purpose  the 
iodoform  is  used  in  combination  with  collodion,  three  grains  of  the 
former  to  one  ounce  of  the  latter,  spread  upon  the  affected  part  with  a 
camel's  h'Bir  brush.  It  is  being  used  quite  considerably  in  the  form  of 
powder,  applied  to  the  parts  by  means  of  a  spray  instrument,  by  which 
means  it  is  carried  more  decidedly  to  the  desired  spots. 

Carbohc  acid  everybody  uses.  Not  a  very  powerful  antiseptic,  how- 
ever. It  is  a  popular  remedy  for  disinfecting  rooms  and  houses  visited 
by  contagious  diseases.  It  is  so  clean  and  nice.  There  is  something 
so  nice  and  pleasant  about  its  smell  which  suggests  cleanhness.  It 
is  the  antiseptic  of  the  period.  Its  effect  is  to  stimulate  the 
tissues,  if  used  in  proper  strength.  It  will  destroy  granulation  if  used 
too  strong.  It  is  claimed  that  carbolic  acid  in  a  weak  solution  is  much 
more  effective  in  destroying  germ  life  than  a  strong  preparation.  The 
formula  that  I  use  is  one  drachm  of  the  acid  to  an  ounce  of  glycerine 
and  seven  ounces  of  water. 

These  remedies  I  use  with  the  spray,  as  well  as  with  the  syringe.  I 
have  a  spray  instrument  which  I  have  been,  using  some  months  in  the 
apphcation  of  antiseptic  remedies  where  indicated.  I  use  from  forty 
to  fifty  pounds  pressure  of  air.  I  can  throw  the  remedy  through  pulp 
canals  into  and  through  an  alveolar  abscess  in  an  instant.  It  has  a 
very  charming  effect.  I  use  it  also  in  abscess  of  the  antrum.  The 
first  idea  I  had  for  its  use  was  in  connection  with  abscess  of  the  antrum. 
With  a  syringe  I  have  often  found  difficulty  in  reaching  every  part  of 
this  irregular  and  often  complex  cavity  with  the  remedy. 
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Boracic  acid  is  another  antiseptic  remedy  which,  in  some  instances, 
is  very  effective,  seemingly  more  so  than  any  other.  I  have  had  cases 
where  I  have  used  carboHc  acid,  saHcyHc  acid,  and  iodoform — in  fact 
everything  I  could  think  of  as  an  antiseptic — and  have  at  last  resorted 
to  boracic  acid,  and  obtained  the  desired  result.  One  scruple  to  eight 
ounces  of  hot  water  is  the  formula,  used  either  with  the  syringe  or  spray 
instrument. 

Carbolate  of  soda,  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  water,  and  used  in 
the  same  manner,  often  proves  efficacious. 

Another  preparation  which  is  quite  a  powerful  antiseptic  is  perman- 
ganate of  potash— five  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water.  It  may  be  used 
very  much  weaker  than  that  with  a  germicide  effect  as  well.  As  a 
deodorizer  permanganate  of  potash  has  no  equal.  You  have  here  a 
solution  strong  enough  to  destroy  living  germs  ;  not  only  that,  but  if 
there  is  any  bad  odor  about  the  mouth  or  teeth,  give  it  to  your  patient, 
very  much  diluted,  to  rinse  the  mouth  with,  and  the  odor  is  gone  almost 
instantly.  If  you  open  a  tooth  the  smell  of  which  is  offensive  enough  to 
drive  you  out  of  the  office,  you  can  destroy  the  odor  instantly  by 
simply  applying  to  the  tooth  a  little  permanganate  of  potash  solution. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  dram  to  four  ounces  of  water,  is  a  weak 
antiseptic,  and  stimulant  to  the  mucous  membrane.  If  used  with  a 
spray  instrument,  however,  upon  an  irritated  mucous  membrane,  it 
should  be  but  half  the  above  strength. 

Our  next,  which,  by  the  way,  has  become  very  popular  as  an  anti- 
septic, is  listerine.  It  is  a  substance  containing  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  four  or  five  ingredients.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  use,  and  serves 
an  excellent  purpose.  It  may  be  used  in  water  as  weak  as  one  to  ten, 
with  good  results.  I  prefer  it  stronger,  however,  for  general  use  ;  one 
to  four  is  the  strength  I  prefer.  It  may  be  used  pure  without  any  bad 
effects.  For  washing  the  mouth,  pour  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  lister- 
ine in  half  a  glass  of  water.  This  will  be  found  pleasant,  and  leaves 
an  agreeable  sensation  behind.  It  is  particularly  grateful  to  a  patient 
to  use  while  under  treatment  for  pyorhcea  alveolaris. 

Peroxyd  of  hydrogen  is  an  antiseptic  which  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  wonderful  in  its  effects  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhcea  alveolaris, 
alveolar  abscess,  etc. 

In  order  to  show  you  the  antisei)tic  properties  of  the  different 
materials   I   have   spoken  of,   and   others,  I  will  read  over  in  a  hurried 
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manner  what  is  known  of  the  different  antiseptics,  which  may  be  found 
in  a  work  upon  "  Treatment  of  Wounds,"  by  Lewis  S.  Pilcher,  M.  D. 
These  are  from  actual  experiments,  not  guesses : 

Bi-chloride  of  mercury,  i  to  20,000  ;  i)ermanganate  of  ])otash,  i  to 
%T^T^  ;  iodine  i  to  500  ;  creosote,  i  to  200  ;  sulphuric  acid  i  to  200  ; 
carbolic  acid  is  sixth  on  the  list,  i  to  100;  hydro  chloric  acid  is  i  to 
100  ;  chloride  of  zinc,  i  to  50.  Remember  in  an  ounce  of  water  there 
is  four  hundred  and  eighty  grains.  That  is,  it  is  sui)])osed  that  a  drop 
of  water  is  a  grain,  so  that  if  we  ])ut  in  a  grain  of  chloride  of  zinc,  we 
take  fifty  drops  of  water,  and  that  is  what  is  known  as  i  to  50. 
Tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  i  to  25  ;  salicylic  acid,  i  to  25  ;  citric 
acid  1  to  8  ;  chloral,  hydrate,  i  to  5. 


EFFECTS    OF  AMALGAM   FILLLVGS  UPON  THE  SYSTEM. 


BY    E.    A.    BOGUE,    M.  D.,    NEW   YORK. 


[Read  before  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.] 

The  subject  given  me  to  speak  upon  I  consider  a  most  unfortunate  one, 
"  The  Effects  of  Amalgam  Fillings  upon  the  System."  There  are  none, 
so  far  as  proven.  But  as  at  least  a  few  words  are  expected  from  me,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  bringing  before  you  the  results  of  a  few  experiments 
that  have  been  made  and  a  little  of  the  guess-work  that  has  been  pub- 
lished since  1882.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  record  of  experiments 
made  previous  to  that  time  upon  the  subject,  although  I  have  looked 
back  for  forty  years.  Since  then,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Talbot  and  Dr. 
S.  P.  Cutler,  formerly  of  New  Orleans,  have  all  made  experiments, 
most  of  which  have  been  carefully  conducted.  The  conditions  which 
existed  in  the  mouth  have  been  detailed,  and  I  will  briefly  rehearse  a 
few  of  the  principal  experiments  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them. 

Dr.  Talbot's  paper  is  published  in  the  Nov.  number  of  the  Ohio 
State  Jour 7ial.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  rather  sharp  criti- 
cisms, for  the  time  is  short,  and  I  am  fully  aware  that  sharp  criticisms 
will  be  applied  to  what  I  say. 

Dr.  Talbot  says,  in  his  experience  "'  A  sufficient  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial is  rubbed  in  the  hand  and  placed  in  the  tooth."     His  article  is 
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exceedingly  loose  in  that  particular.  Good  amalgam  filllings  are  not 
made  in  that  way,  but  the  constituent  parts  are  carefully  weighed  and 
the  proper  ^proportions  preserved.  Eight  experiments  were  made  by 
Dr.  Talbot,  by  heating  amalgam  fillings  in  bottles  to  about  100  degrees, 
and  a  vapor  was  given  off,  blackening  test  paper — yet  this  same  article 
notices  other  large  amalgam  fillings  which  were  kept  three  months  at  100 
degrees  that  showed  no  change,  and  in  others  he  notes  an  increase 
in  weight  from  oxydation  that  has  taken  place. 

Dr.  Talbot  fails  to  realize  the  difference  between  amalgam  placed  and 
kept  continually  in  a  hot  and  dry  position  and  amalgams  kept  most  of 
the  time  wet  by  the  saHva. 

Amalgams  well  made  will  not  part  with  their  mercury  under  about 
400  degrees. 

He  speaks  of  cases  of  poisoning  caused  by  amalgam  fillings,  and 
giving  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury  would  have  you  believe  that 
death  was  caused  by  the  "  existence  of  the  amalgam  in  a  second  molar 
tooth  on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw."  The  loose  talk  of  an  average 
coroner's  jury  is  given  as  a  scientific  fact. 

My  own  experiments  in  1883  explain  some  other  facts.  A  large  vari- 
ety of  almalgam  fiUings  were  kept  by  me  at  100  degrees  for  three 
months,  but  were  kept  in  saliva,  and  they  seemed  to  gain  in  weight. 
They  were  all  weighed  down  to  ^^^^  of  a  gramme.  But  in  all  the  vari 
eties  tested  by  me  there  was  no  mercury  found  in  the  bottle,  either  by 
myself  or  Prof.  Chandler,  who  tested  the  specimens  after  me  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  error. 

Dr.  Pease,  of  Dayton,  has  made  some  experiments  it  seems,  and  as 
he  is  an  old  practitioner  and  a  man  of  decided  good  sense,  judging 
from  Ills  writings,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  noting  what  he  says  in  the 
Ohio  State  Journal  iox  September,  1882. 

Dr.  Pease  says  he  has  never  seen  any  bad  effects  in  any  of  his 
patients  from  amalgam  fillings  used  in  connection  with  gold,  and  he 
then  calls  attention  to  the  blue  mass  pills  so  often  administered,  which 
take  three  days  to  work  off.  He  asks  what  becomes  of  the  mercury 
lying  in  the  system  during  those  three  days,  has  it  or  has  it  not  been 
absorbed  ?  He  assumes  that  there  are  cases  of  administration  of 
mercury  from  drugs  where  poisoning  would  occur  more  than  from 
fillings  in  the  teeth. 

If  amalgams  are  inserted  with  a  large  surplus  of  mercury,  the  metal- 
lic mercury  may  be  found  in  the  moutli  after  the  [)ressure  that  is  applied 
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to  the  filling  brings  the  mercury  to  the  surface,  and  from  there  is  carried 
to  the  stomach  as  metallic  mercury.  1  have  read  within  the  past  two 
months  of  something  Hke  two  pounds  being  put  into  the  stomach  of  a 
patient  by  means  of  a  tube  to  correct  an  impaction  of  foul  matter,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  mercury  was  discharged  and  the  patient  then 
recovered. 

We  might  argue,  I  think,  that  metallic  mercury  was  harmless  unless 
converted  into  an  oxide  or  chloride. 

I  once  more  refer  to  Dr.  Pease,  who  is  exceedingly  apt.  He  says  if 
mercury  exudes  from  a  tooth  through  a  defective  filHng,  don't  blame 
the  mercury,  but  the  dental  colleges  who  Hcense  such  men  to  do  dental 
work.  ♦ 


INCIDENTS  OF  OFFICE  PRACTICE. 


[Related  at  May  ('85)  Meeting  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.] 

Dr.  WiUiam  Jarvie  :  I  have  a  case  here  that  I  would  like  to  present, 
because  it  may  call  to  our  attention  a  mode  of  meeting  a  difficulty  we 
sometimes  have  to  contend  with.  In  the  month  of  August  last,  a  gentle- 
man about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  fell  and  broke  about  one  quarter 
from  each  of  the  superior  central  incisors.  He  was  averse  to  having 
the  broken  parts  restored  with  gold,  preferring  to  have  the  teeth  remain 
as  they  were  rather  than  have  them  disfigured  more  so  by  a  mass  of 
gold.  For  some  time  I  considered  how  to  restore  the  natural  contour 
of  the  teeth  without  the  use  of  gold.  I  finally  ground  some  pieces  of 
porcelaine  from  teeth  the  color  of  the  natural  ones,  _ and  had  a  skilled 
lapidary  drill  as  large  a  hole  as  each  would  allow  and  not  weaken  it  too 
much.  Into  this  I  cemented  a  platina  pin.  I  then  drilled  a  hole  in  the 
natural  tooth,  into  which  the  platina  pin  protruding  from  the  porcelaine 
fitted,  and,  with  oxy  phosphate  of  zinc,  I  cemented  the  porcelain  tips 
in  place.  The  pulps  in  both  teeth  are  alive,  and  so  well  has  the  shape 
been  restored  and  so  good  is  the  color,  that  while  the  gentleman  is  con- 
versing no  one  could  detect  the  joint.  [Models  were  presented  show- 
ing the  teeth  before  and  after  the  operation.] 

A  member  :     What  cement  did  you  use  ? 

Dr.  Jarvie  :  I  used  the  oxy-phosphate.  I  presented  this  case  as  a 
type  of  a  class  we  frequently  have  to  treat.     I  think,  myself,  a  mass  of 
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gold  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  is  a  great  disfigurement,  and  if  we  can 
remedy  it  in  this  way  it  is  an  improvement. 

Dr.  Frank  Abbott :  Recently  I  had  a  case,  a  lower  incisor  ;  the  diffi- 
culty in  doing  the  work  in  the  way  Dr.  Jarvie  did  was  that  a  portion  of 
the  pulp  was  dead.  I  obtained  a  tooth  the  color  of  the  one  I 
wanted  to  restore  ;  this  I  had  ground  very  carefully  to  fit  the  tooth  so 
that  the  joint  would  be  almost  absolutely  perfect,  leaving  the  pins  in 
the  piece  that  I  used.  It  was  then  backed  with  gold,  letting  the  gold 
run  down  far  enough  to  turn  under  the  inside  of  the  piece, 
to  which  was  soldered  a  pin  that  fitted  into  the  pulp  canal.  The  live 
portion  of  the  pulp  I  had  previously  capped. 

Dr.  Jarvie  :     The  pulp  was  alive  ? 

Dr  Abbot :  Yes ;  a  portion  of  the  pulp  was  aHve.  I  have  put  pieces 
on  in  that  manner  several  times,  some  of  them  several  years  ago. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Rich :  Dr.  Abbot  states  that  he  put  some  on  quite  a 
number  of  years  ago  ;  do  they  stand  well  ?     Are  they  there  to  day  ? 

Dr.  Abbott :  The  fact  is,  the  first  one  I  ever  did  was  nearly  fifteen 
years  ago — certainly  twelve.  After  six  or  eight  months  the  young  man 
for  whom  I  did  it  went  fo  Europe,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  I 
never  have  had  very  good  success  in  capping  pieces  of  teeth  in  the  way 
Dr.  Jarvie  speaks  of  ;  unless  the  piece  is  quite  large  it  will  not  stand,  as 
it  will  be  weakened.  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take  a  piece  of  platinum 
and  fit  it  over  the  end  of  a  tooth  as  perfectly  as  I  could,  have  the  front 
covered  with  body  and  enamel,  drill  holes  through  the  platinum,  and 
fasten  it  to  the  tooth  with  screws  or  wood.  The  best  success  I  have 
had  was  by  inserting  little  pieces  of  dry  hickory  wood,  making  a  hole 
in  them,  and  driving  in  a  piece  of  gold  wire,  and  when  driven  in  cut  it 
off  and  head  it  down  upon  the  platinum.  If  it  breaks  away  you  can 
cement  it  over  and  save  the  appearance  of  the  tooth  very  nicely  for  a 
long  time. 

Dr.  William  Jarvie  :  I  have  another  case  which  I  wish  to  report,  on 
account  of  what  is  to  me  a  peculiar  condition  attending  it.  Between 
four  and  five  months  ago,  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age  fell  on  the  ice 
and  knocked  out  the  two  superior  central  incisors.  They  remained  in 
the  yard  for  some  time,  and  were  then  found  and  brought  into  the 
house.  The  anterior  plate  of  both  processes  were  fractured,  and 
the  cutting  edge  of  both  teeth  was  broken.  I  ground  into  shape 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  cut   off  the   thirty-second  part  of  an  inch  from 
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each  root,  and  removed  the  pulps.  I  filled  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
pulp  canal  with  oxy-chloride  of  zinc,  and  filled  the  roots  with  gutta- 
percha. Before  putting  the  teeth  back  into  the  mouth  an  impression 
was  taken  and  a  rubber  plate  made  covering  the  molars — the  six  year 
molars  and  temporary  molars— which  held  the  replaced  teeth  so  firmly 
in  position  that  no  movement  of  them  was  possible.  The  teeth  on 
Monday  last  were  so  firmly  in  place  that  you  could  not  produce  the 
slightest  movement  of  them  in  the  socket.  So  firm,  indeed,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  a  union  had  taken  place  between  the  alveolus  and  the 
roots.  The  lateral  incisors  had  considerable  movement,  the  periosteum 
yielding  to  pressure  upon  it.  With  the  centrals  there  seemed  to  be  no 
movement  whatever.  I  had  heard  of  such  cases  in  the  past,  and  I 
confess  I  took  them  with  a  grain  of  allowance.  I  sent  this  boy  to  Dr. 
Mirick  and  to  Dr.  Hill ;  they  can  substantiate  what  I  have  said  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  teeth. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Mirick  :  I  can  substantiate  all  that  Dr.  Jarvie  has  said  in  rela- 
tion to  these  teeth.  His  success  was  all  that  anyone  could  have  wished. 
The  teeth  were  firmer  in  the  sockets  than  I  should  have  expected  in  a 
boy  of  that  age  Dr.  Jarvie  wanted  me  to  look  at  them  and  see  if  there 
was  any  osseous  deposit.  My  opinion  is  that  after  the  fracture  of  the 
alevolus  the  knitting  of  the  processes  together  bound  the  teeth  more 
firmly  in  their  sockets.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Dental  Society, 
held  some  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  a  dinner  given  by  the  So- 
ciety, we  had  representative  dentists  from  all  over  the  country.  At  that 
meeting  I  presented  a  patient  that  had  had  a  tooth  knocked  out — a 
young  man  about  twenty  years  old  — that  had  taken  the  tooth  and 
scraped  it,  entirely  removing  all  traces  of  the  periosteum.  About  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  (it  was  done  in  the  afternoon,  about  four)  he 
came  to  my  ofifice  and  showed  me  the  tooth,  scraped  perfectly  clean.  I 
did  not  think  there  would  be  much  use  in  putting  it  in  the  mouth  again, 
but  nevertheless  did  put  it  in,  and  tied  with  ligatures.  That  tooth  be- 
came so  firm  that  at  this  meeting,  where  it  was  inspected  by  nearly  every 
dentist  in  the  room,  the  question  was  asked  "  Which  of  the  two  central 
incisors  had  been  knocked  out  ?"  and  nearly  every  dentist  selected  the 
wrong  tooth.  The  one  I  had  put  back  was  the  firmer  of  the  two,  and 
no  difference  in  color  could  be  detected.  Within  the  last  year  a  rela- 
tive of  this  young  man  told  me  that  that  "  tooth  had  dropped  out,"  as 
he  expressed  it.  At  the  time  I  presented  him  to  the  society  it  was  firm, 
but  it  came  out,  as  though  nature  had  thrown  it  off. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein  :  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  this  line  which 
may  be   of  interest.      Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  studying  medicine. 
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a  younger  brother  while  playing  base-ball  was  struck  by  the  bat,  and 
both  central  incisors  knocked  out.  The  teeth  were  carefully  cleansed 
and  filled,  and  about  the  thirty-second  of  an  inch  of  the  roots  smoothed 
off,  and  then  they  were  replaced,  and  for  a  time  did  good  service. 
The  results  were  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Mirick, 
until  about  two  years  since,  when  both  of  them  dropped  out ;  but  for 
several  years  they  were  very  firm.  The  same  year  that  that  happened,  a 
young  lady  of  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  cousin  of  mine,  fell  down- 
stairs, striking  the  central  incisor  on  the  edge  of  a  step.  She 
came  into  the  office  with  the  tooth  hanging  out  of  the  socket  entirely — 
just  hanging  by  the  soft  tissues.  I  suppose  I  saw  her  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  accident.  The  tooth  was  immediately  replaced,  and  it  is 
now  two  years  since  I  examined  that  same  incisor  with  an  electric 
light,  and  my  opinion  was  that  the  pulp  was  alive.  The  tooth  was  as 
firm  as  the  other  incisor.  This  occurred  in  '77  or  '78.  The  lady 
is  residing  in  this  city,  and  I  can  show  any  of  the  incredulous  members 
the  tooth  in  the  mouth.  My  opinion  was  when  I  examined  it  last  that 
the  pulp  was  aHve. 


ON    TESTING    OBJECTIVES    AND    RESOLUTION     OF 
TEST   OBJECTS. 


BY  MAJOR  WM.  STREETER,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


[Read  before  the  Section  of  Microscopy,  R.  A.  S.] 
My  position  here  this  evening  in  discussing  the  merits  of  objectives 
and  the  resolution  of  test  objects  is  fairly  expressed  in  the  language  of 
Marc  Antony  when  he  says  :  "  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor 
worth,  action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech  to  stir  men's 
blood.  I  only  speak  right  on.  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves 
do  know,  show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor  dumb  mouths,  and 
bid  them  speak  for  me." 

The  matter  of  selectmg  a  microscope  and  objectives  is  one  of  no 
little  anxiety  ;  and  while  this  can  well  be  considered  of  most  vital 
importance,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  almost  too  much  inclined 
to  distrust  the  opticians.  I  believe  all  reputable  makers  intend  to 
bring  their  work  to  a  certain  standard  of  perfection  before  permitting 
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it  to  leave  their  liands  ;  but  the  beginner  is  apt  to  expect  too  much 
of  an  objective,  and  attemj)t  with  it  work  for  which  it  was  never  intended, 
failing  in  which  he  is  at  once  greatly  disajipointed.  For  in  the  selection 
of  a  microscope  the  first  idea  is  (not  knowing  the  exact  line  of  work  to 
be  pursued)  that  he,  like  "Tit-bottom"  with  his  magic  spectacles,  will 
want  to  examine  everything,  from  the  potato  bug  to  the  Amphipleura 
pelliicida,  and  he  naturally  requires  an  objective  that  will  do  this ;  but 
he  gradually  learns  that  the  range  of  work  for  which  anyone  objective 
is  well  adapted  is  quite  limited,  and  this  first  disappointment  overcome 
he  will  provide  himself  from  time  to  time  with  such  lenses  as  are  best 
suited  to  the  kind  of  work  he  wishes  to  pursue.  For  the  microscope, 
it  must  be  confessed,  has  very  grave  defects,  which  utterly  defy  all  skill 
of  the  optician  ;  for  instance,  as  you  increase  the  magnifying  power 
you  lessen  the  range  of  vision,  which  is  a  most  serious  fault,  and  brings 
this  prime  quality  of  amplification  within  certain  limits,  beyond  which 
the. loss  of  light,  the  smaller  field,  and  impaired  definition,  more  than 
overbalance  the  increased  amplification, — consequently,  as  a  rule,  never 
employ  more  magnifying  power  than  is  just  necessary  to  give  the 
details  of  an  object  sufficient  size  to  be  readily  seen.  The  question 
should  not  be,  How  much  will  your  instrument  magnify  ?  but  rather. 
How  much  can  be  seen  with  it  ?  The  power  and  the  angular  aperture 
must  always  be  taken  into  the  account  when  we  ask  what  an  objective 
ought  to  do.  Lastly,  the  price  of  the  objective.  We  should  not 
expect  as  good  an  objective  for  six  as  for  eighteen  dollars.  Though 
this  statement  must  be  modified,  for  a  cheap  objective  will  in  a  certain 
class  of  work,  sometimes  give  as  good  results  as  a  costly  one.  I 
had  an  illustration  of  this  not  very  long  ago.  Three  objectives  of  the 
same  power,  i  inch,  were  sent  me  for  inspection,  varying  in  price  as 
follows  :  13,  2  2  and  40  dollars,  with  the  request  that  I  take  particular 
notice  of  the  highest  grade  which  claimed  40°  angle  of  aperture,  and 
would  resolve  40,000  lines  to  the  inch.  I  examined  these  objectives 
very  carefully,  and  for  all  purposes  for  which  I  should  use  a  i-inch  I 
would  prefer  the  13  dollar  objective  to  the  40  dollar  at  the  same  price. 
Now,  right  here,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  coming  in  collision  with  the 
expressed  opinion  of  some  opticians  of  high  repute,  thereby  probably 
exposing  my  ignorance,  but  a  wide  angle  objective,  though  it  will 
resolve  lines  which  a  narrower  angle  will  fail  to  show,  may  have  other 
defects  which  the  narrower  angled  objective  is  free  from,  so  as  to  give 
the  preference  in  favor  of  the  less  pretentious  lens.  A  wide-angle 
resolving  objective  may  show  lines  on  a  test  object,  and  still  have  so 
much  spherical  aberration  as  to  be  almost  worthless  for  general  work. 
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I  would  not  for  a  moment  be  understood  as  speaking  against  wide- 
angle  objectives ;  for  I  believe  that  every  degree  of  aperture  that 
can  be  brought  in,  and  properly  corrected,  adds  to  the  fine  definition 
of  the  objective,  whether  for  central  or  oblique  light.  On  the  other 
hand  every  degree  that  is  taken  in  and  not  properly  corrected  detracts 
in  like  proportion  from  the  fine  definition.  And  I  consider  flatness  of 
field  of  almost  primary  importance.  Take  two  objectives  of  same 
angular  aperture,  one  with  much  spherical  aberration,  the  other  free 
from  it,  the  former  will  seem  to  have  much  less  penetration  and  much 
smaller  available  field,  from  the  fact  that  only  one  point  can  be  in 
focus  at  the  same  time,  and  a  point  has  no  field,  consequently  no 
definition  and  no  penetration ;  while  with  flat  field  we  have  good 
definition  and  can  see  a  httle  above  and  a  little  below  the  exact  plane 
of  focus.  This  gives  whatever  can  be  of  penetration,  and  as  I  should 
never  take  a  i-inch  objective  if  I  were  going  to  show  the  lines  on 
Atnphipleura  pellucida^  I  should  not  deem  it  a  defect  that  it  would 
not  do  this  work,  while  it  is  so  much  better  done  with  a  higher  power. 
This  also  applies  to  the  40,000  lines  to  which  I  referred.  Again,  the 
working  distance  of  medium  powers  from  \  ^o  \  in.  dry  objectives 
should  never  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  wide-angle,  but  should  be 
always  sufficient  to  permit  their  use  upon  opaque  objects  with  reflected 
light  from  the  mirror  above  the  stage,  or  a  bull's-eye  condenser. 

For  the  method  of  examination  of  an  objective  to  determine  its  cor- 
rections, I  am  indebted  for  valuable  suggestions  to  my  good  friend 
Gundlach. 

Pleurosignia  angulatum  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  ami  is  a  very 
useful  test  for  the  aberrations  of  medium  and  wide-angle  objectives. 
If  the  objective  is  spherically  over-corrected,  the  plane  in  which  the 
fine  Hues  appear  will  be  above  the  plane  of  the  outlines  of  the  shell,  or 
vice  versa.  A  small  black  spot  upon  light  ground  may  also  serve  for 
the  test  of  both  aberrations.  If  the  objective  is  spherically  over- 
corrected  the  black  spot  will  appear  surrounded  with  a  bright,  though 
not  sharply  defined,  ring.  When  the  objective  is  moved  slightly  out  of 
focus  upward,  that  is,  away  from  the  object,  the  spot  will  quickly 
become  indistinct  and  shaded  at  the  edges,  and  diminish  in  size 
when  the  objective  is  thrown  out  of  focus  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  is,  toward  the  object.  The  reverse  in  both  cases  will  take 
place  if  the  objective  is  spherically  ////^/^/--corrected.  If  the  ob- 
jective is  chromatically  over-corrected,  then  the  black  si)ot  will 
show    a    bright  yellow    color    around    the     edge     when    brought    out 
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of  focus  in  the  direction  away  from  the  object,  and  a  bkie  color 
when  too  near  the  object.  If  the  objective  is  under  corrected  for 
color,  then  the  reverse  in  both  cases  will  a])i)ear.  But  if  just  right  in 
correction  for  color,  then  a  yellowish  green  will  ai)[)ear  if  out  of  focus 
away  from  the  object,  and  a  violet  if  too  near  to  the  object.  These 
latter  colors,  which  indicate  the  unavoidable  "  secondary  spectrum," 
will  appear  on  oblique  illumination  when  the  object  is  just  in  focus, 
the  violet  being  on  the  side  where  the  mirror  is  placed,  the  green  on 
the  side  opposite.  By  the  greatest  obliquity  of  light  these  colors  will 
change  to  blue  and  yellow,  as  a  result  of  the  peripheric  part  of  the 
objective  being  slightly  over-corrected  for  color,  while  the  central  part 
is  slightly  under-corrected.  This  defect  is  called  "aberration  of  higher 
order."  It  is  often  mistaken  for  the  secondary  spectrum,  which  latter  is 
the  result  of  the  disproportion  between  flint  and  crown  glass,  of  the 
relative  width  of  the  spectral  colors.  The  more  oblique  light  the 
objective  can  stand  without  changing  the  neutral  colors  to  blue  and 
yellow  the  better  the  objective,  for  the  lesser  the  aberration  of  higher 
order. 

The  Screw  Collar.— This  adjustment,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  at 
present  a  deplorable  necessity  for  dry  or  water  immersion  objectives  of 
wide  angle,  and  we  are  obliged  to  use  it  as  the  last  means  of  improving 
our  seeing  of  an  object.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  never  examine  an 
unfamiliar  object  with  one  of  these  lenses  that  I  am  quite  sure  of  what 
I  am  seeing,  and  if  that  is  really  the  way  it  ought  to  look — the  adjust- 
ment has  so  much  to  do  with  the  correct  definition.  On  a  diatom  with 
which  I  am  familiar  it  is  quite  easy  to  adjust  till  I  get  the  familiar 
appearance ;  but  with  a  strange  object  the  case  is  entirely  different, 
and  I  never  feel  quite  sure  until  I  resort  to  my  non-adjustable  homo- 
geneous objective  (this  never  lies),  which  requires  no  correction,  but 
is  always  ready,  and  yields  such  a  brilliant  and  perfect  picture  as  to 
dispel  all  doubt  in  regard  to  its  truthfulness.  While  some  have  argued 
for  an  adjustable  mount  in  this  class  of  objectives,  my  own  judgment 
is  to  the  contrary,  for  with  the  proper  tube  length  and  a  homogeneous 
medium,  once  right  you  are  always  right,  and  your  objective  at  once 
yields  the  best  possible  result  with  the  smallest  chance  of  error. 

.  In  the  use  of  these  dry  or  water  immersion  objectives  of  wide  angle, 
a  correction  for  the  varying  thicknesses  of  covers  is  always  necessary. 
And  while  a  diatom  such  as  Fleurosigtna  aj^guiatum  may  be  the  best 
object  on  which  to  determine  this  correction,  still,  in  the  process  of 
investigation,  it  is  plain  we  can  have  no  such  object,  as  the  correction 
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has  to  be  applied  to  each  object  individually.  And  I  think  Mr. 
Wenham  gives  the  only  rule  I  have  ever  seen  of  much  practical  value, 
which  is  as  follows  :  Select  any  dark  speck  or  opaque  portion  of  the 
object,  and  bring  the  outline  in  perfect  focus,  then  move  the  fine 
adjustment  briskly  up  and  down  from  the  first  position.  Observe  the 
expansion  of  the  dark  outline  of  the  object,  both  when  within  and  when 
without  the  focus ;  if  the  greater  expansion  or  coma  is  when  the  object 
is  without  the  focus  or  furthest  from  the  objective,  the  lenses  must  be 
separated  ;  but  if  the  greater  coma  is  when  the  object  is  within  the 
focus,  or  nearest  the  objective,  the  lenses  must  be  brought  closer 
together.  When  the  objective  is  in  proper  adjustment,  the  expansion 
of  the  outline  is  the  same,  botli  within  and  without  the  focus. 

But  I  would  recommend  as  the  simplest  plan  for  general  work  the 
selection  of  cover  glasses  of  uniform  thickness,  which  is  easily  and 
quickly  done  by  the  use  of  the  micrometer  caliper,  reading  to  the  one 
hundredth  of  a  m.  m.  ;  once  find  the  position  of  the  collar  adjustment 
for  the  thickness  of  these  selected  covers,  and  you  have  the  proper 
correction  for  all,  without  further  change,  and  it  will  be  found  a  great 
saving  of  time,  and  will  yield,  I  think,  results  quite  as  satisfactory. 

I  ought  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  eye-pieces,  as  too  little  attention 
is  paid  to  this  part  of  the  instrument.  Good  eye-pieces  are  ahiiost  as 
essential  as  good  objectives.  They  determine  the  size  of  the  field, 
and  often  materially  affect  the  spherical  aberration.  I  have  often  seen 
the  performance  of  a  good  objective  rendered  absolutely  bad  by  a 
faulty  eye  piece.  The  periscopic  eye-piece,  if  properly  constructed,  is 
unquestionably  the  most  perfect  ever  invented,  and  will  yield  the  finest 
results.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  the  eye -piece 
micrometer. 

But  I  am  afraid  I  am  occupying  too  much  time  in  this  talk  about 
objectives.  I  was  very  much  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  begin,  and 
now  I  am  even  more  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  leave  off.  But  one 
place  may  be  as  good  as  another,  since  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  any 
kind  of  justice  to  a  subject  so  vast  in  this  very  limited  discussion. 

And  furthermore  I  proposed  to  speak  of  test  objects.  Perhaps  to 
show  them  so  that  they  may  speak  for  themselves  will  be  sufficient. 
The  late  Dr.  Carpenter  recommended  as  tests  for  flatness  of  field  for 
low  and  medium  powers,  sections  of  spine  of  Echinus,  or  thin  wood 
sections,  or  histological  sections.  But  perhaps  the  best  test  for  flat- 
ness of  field  for  all  powers  is  ruled  lines,  like  Nobert's  or  Fassoldt's 
test   rulings.       Then    for    definition,    proboscis  of  blow    fly,   scales    Of 
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butterflies,  and  Lepisma  Saccharina.  And  for  higher  powers  the 
Podiira  scale  was,  and  with  some  is  still,  a  great  favorite.  But  the 
diatoms  furnish  a  range  so  vast  that  he  must  be  a  very  critical  person 
who  shall  fail  to  find  a  satisfactory  test  among  them  for  almost  any 
power.  Moller's  Test-plate  of  twenty  diatoms  furnishes  a  wide  range  of 
lines,  and  will  be  found  a  suitable  test  for  the  definition  and  resolving 
power  of  almost  any  objective,  ranging  as  they  do  from  about  4,000  to 
100,000  to  the  inch.  But  here  again,  as  in  the  test  for  flatness  of 
field,  the  ruled  lines  of  Nobert  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  the  best 
test  for  the  resolving  power  of  an  objective. 

In  choosing  a  place  for  work  with  the  microscope,  a  north  window 
is  preferable,  as  the  light  is  more  uniform  throughout  the  day.  Always 
take  care  that  there  are  no  shadows  reflected  from  the  mirror,  such  as 
the  branches  of  trees  or  the  window  sash,  which  are  very  disturbing, 
and  greatly  impair  the  seeing.  At  night  a  German  student  lamp  is  an 
excellent  steady  light,  and  will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction.  I  prefer  to 
have  the  light  directly  in  front,  as  in  the  manipulation  and  adjustment 
of  the  slide  the  hands  never  obstruct  it  ;  and  central  light  is  so  much 
easier  got  in  this  position,  which,  of  coarse,  is  chiefly  employed  in 
ordinary  investigations;  and  even  for  diflicult  resolution  with  the  use  of 
the  small  hemispherical  lens  sufficient  obliquity  can  always  be  had 
with  the  lamp  in  this  position.  But  for  the  mirror  alone,  to  obtain  the 
greatest  obliquity,  I  place  the  lamp  directly  to  the  right  of  the  microscope. 
With  low  powers  do  not  flood  the  field  with  too  much  light ;  always 
get  an  even  illumination  over  the  entire  field,  but  not  a  glare  directly 
into  the  objective. 

Always  use  the  concave  mirror,  except  perhaps  with  a  very  low  power, 
or  when  in  use  with  some  accessory  fike  the  paraboloid,  requiring 
parallel  rays.  But  with  all  use  your  best  judgment,  and  never  abandon 
anything  attempted  so  long  as  there  is  a  chance  for  success.  But  I 
will  stop  here,  and  give  the  objects  a  chance  to  speak.* 


THE  MAMMARY  GLAND  IN  ART. 


In  a  large  number  of  treatises  on  physiology,  even  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced character,  the  statement  is  made  that  the  function  of  the  human 
mammary  gland  is  the  secretion  of  milk.  We  are  obliged  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  announcing  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  only  goes  to  show 

*  Objectives  were  tested  and  test-objects  resolved. 
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how  blind  the  scientific  mind  often  becomes  to  the  evidences  of  serious 
progress  in  the  world  about  it.  We  admit,  to  be  sure,  that  the  mam- 
mary glands  of  women  can  and  do  sometimes  secrete  milk  for  limited 
periods  of  time,  and  in  a  gentle  and  apologetic  manner  ;  but  all  this 
has  become  quite  a  secondary  matter,  as  wide-awake  observers  of  hu- 
man progress  well  know. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  true  and  essential  function 
of  these  glands  at  the  present  day  is  ornamental  and  aesthetic.  Their 
noblest  opportunities  are  not  in  the  "  milky  way,"  but  in  the  line  of  high 
art  and  realistic  delineation.  They  are  functionally  at  their  best  when 
they  are  being  painted  in  strong  hghts  and  shadows,  photographed  by 
a  patent  process  and  exhibited  in  our  shop  windows  for  the  education 
of  the  masses.  The  mammae  belong  to  art,  not  infancy,  and  the  modern 
painter  needs  only  a  bust  of  recent  post-partum  proportions  in  order  to 
be  caught  up  at  once  by  the  whirlwind  of  success. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  glandular  era  in  art ;  a  time  when  a  walk  through 
our  picture  galleries  is  one  long  "  bust."  This  era  began  somewhat 
sharply  in  Paris  eighteen  months  ago,  when  a  picture  was  exhibited  of 
two  women  naked  to  the  waist,  fighting  a  duel.*  There  were  some  in- 
distinct suggestions  of  a  background,  a  foreground,  and  certain  other 
conventional  accessories,  but  the  main  features  were  two  sets  of  mam- 
mary glands,  and  to  all  appearances,  it  was  these  interesting  lacteal  or- 
gans that  were  having  the  protuberant  controversy.  From  that  time 
there  has  been  a  steady  influx  of  contributions  to  mammary  art,  and  it 
has  now  got  a  fixed  and  inflexible  hold  upon  the  public 

We  wish  to  treat  what  is  plamly  a  delicate  subject  in  a  scientific  and 
purely  inoffensive  manner.  We  have  ventured  upon  it  with  some  diffi- 
dence, and  only  because  we  feel  it  to  be  a  matter  of  real  importance 
to  the  physician  to  learn  that  the  human  mamma  has  been  merely  un- 
dergoing a  certain  change  of  function  and  rise  in  aesthetic  importance. 
And  we  have  not  presented  all  the  evidence  of  these  facts.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  large  industry  has  been  estabHshed  for  the  manufacture 
of  infant  foods.  These  foods  are  doing,  with  the  help  of  the  cow,  what 
the  mammary  gland  once  did.  The  manufacture  of  infant  foods  sup- 
ports a  large  number  of  people,  adds  diversity  to  our  industries,  and 
provides  an  additional  means  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  It  has 
been  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  political  economy  that  the  State 
should  support  and  protect  its  infant  industries,  of  which  the  manufact- 
ure of  these  foods  is  surely  the  purest  type. 

*  The  Editor  undoubtedly  refers  to  "An  Affair  of  Honor,"  to  which  a  connoisseur  would 
add  "The  Reconciliation."— Con.  O.J. 
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No  wonder,  therefore,  that  tliey  have  thrived,  and  opportunely  sup- 
])lemented  the  needs  of  tlie  artist  world. 

Both  the  demands  of  art  and  the  dictates  of  sound  political  economy, 
therefore,  require  that  the  lacteal  glands,  as  such,  should  go.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  higher  and  municipal  types  of  civili- 
zation they  have  already  gone. 

Withdrawn  from  the  soulless  gaze  and  sharp  erosive  grasp  of  the  in- 
fant these  glands  are  now  appearing  in  unimpoverished  sj)lendor  on  the 
canvas  of  the  artist,  the  sensitive  plates  of  the  photographer,  from  which 
points  they  furnish,  doubtless,  a  subtle  delectation  to  appreciative 
adults. 

Here  is,  apparently,  the  illustration  of  a  splendid  evolutionary  and 
physiological  triumph  :  that  what  was  once,  in  some  yet  ortiithorhynchus 
state,  a  dull  sebaceous  bud.  has  blossomed  into  the  rounded  bust  that 
forms  \\\^.  piece  de  resistance  of  the  modern  atelier. 

We  will  confess  now  that,  speaking  for  the  physician,  we  do  not  feel 
entirly  satisfied  with  this  extreme  process  of  evolution.  It  certainly 
would  be  better  for  babies  if  they  could  make  some  arrangements  with 
high  art  and  the  makers  of  artificial  milk.  They  might  argue,  and  with 
reason,  that  there  is  no  actual  need  of  painters  to  represent  the  female 
form  as  composed  mainly  of  two  busts  and  a  mass  of  tangled  hair;  and 
that  it  is  not  essential  that  artificial  food  makers  force  their  wares  with 
such  aggressive  pertinacity,  painting  the  town  and  country  with  their 
advertisements,  until  a  mother  who  nurses  her  child  feels  in  a  vague 
way  perhaps  that  she  owes  a  general  apology  to  the  industries  of  the 
country. — Medical  Record. 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  LAW  TO  DENTISTRY. 


Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  dental  profession,  I  very  much 
fear  1  am  pat  forw^ard  to  address  you  by  the  conjoint  arrangement 
of  the  managing  committee  and  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me,  not 
only  as  the  representative  of  the  profession  to  which  I  belong,  but  as 
the  representative  of  a  much  higher  profession,  whose  delegate  (Rev. 
Howard  Crosby)  has  missed  the  opportunity  of  attending  before  you 
by  reason  of  illness.  I  can  say  very  little  in  behalf  of  the  clergy ;  not 
that  a  great  deal  may  not  be   said  in   their  vindication,  but  whatever 
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needs  to  be  said  could  undoubtedly  be  best  said  by  one  of  their  own 
number.  Nor  have  I  had  any  experience,  I  assure  you,  of  saloons,  either 
as  their  beneficiary  or  their  terror.  I  belong  to  a  more  sinful  profession 
than  that  of  the, clergy,  one  whose  devotees  are  more  in  need  of  the 
services  of  the  clergy  to  confess  and  shrive  us,  than  they  are  in  need  of 
our  services  to  eulogize  and  exalt  them.  *  *  * 

As  to  the  law  in  this  connection,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  speak  for 
it  any  better  than  I  can  for  the  clergy,  but  perhaps  I  am  reUed  upon  to 
say  something  about  the  relations  of  the  law  to  dentistry,  which  at  the 
first  view  might  seem  somewhat  remote  and  recondite.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  trace  the  relationship  through  the  underground  current,  not 
always  visible  ;  but  of  course  there  is  a  relationship,  and  it  can  be  traced 
by  a  little  painstaking  care.  The  law  is,  I  believe,  and  I  announce  it 
with  the  pride  with  which  I  suppose,  as  a  member  of  the  profession,  I 
ought  to  announce  it — the  law  is  omnipresent  and  eternal,  is  mistress 
and  master  of  every  human  operation  and  every  human  aspiration  and 
ambition.  Nobody  denies  allegiance  to  the  law.  The  law  is  the  one 
sovereign  in  whose  allegiance  every  man  is  born,  to  whose  sway  he 
must  submit,  and  to  whose  dictates  he  must  yield  compliance.  And 
yet  the  law,  Hke  all  autocrats,  has  those  upon  whom  it  is  dependent 
and  to  whom  it  must  to  some  extent  acknowledge  its  obligations.  The 
Czar  of  Russia  is  a  pompous  personage  in  pubHc,  but  he  is  dependent 
upon  his  cook  for  his  meals,  upon  his  servant  for  the  proper  adjustment 
of  his  dress,  and  upon  a  multitude  of  assistants  for  the  due  enjoyment 
of  his  daily  life.  I  like,  on  proper  occasions,  to  express  the  obligations 
I  feel  to  other  professions,  and  this  is  a.  proper  occasion  for  serious 
acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  which  the  law,  alike  with  all  man- 
kind, owes  to  your  most  liberal  profession.  The  ordinary  assumption, 
if  not  born  of  the  courtesy  and  civility  required  of  men  when  they  meet 
each  other,  then  founded  on  your  consummate  skill  in  imitating  nature, 
is  that  men's  teeth  are  their  own ;  we  all  go  upon  that  assumption ;  we 
never  approach  each  other,  at  least  those  of  us  who  are  outside  of  your 
profession  never  do,  vvith  criticism  about  each  other's  teeth  or  question 
concerning  their  genuineness ;  yet  your  practiced  eyes  detect  the  im- 
posture, and  enable  you  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  this  company,  and  of 
every  other  probably,  wear  somebody  else's  teeth.  And  who  derives 
more  advantage  from  the  circumstance  that  while  we  all  wear  some 
body  else's  teeth,  and  wear  them  without  fear  of  the  discovery  being 
made,  than  the  lawyers  and  the  various  functionaries  pertaining  to  that 
profession?  I  have  not  the  time  that  would  be  necessary,  without 
trespassing  too  much  upon  the  privileges  of  those  who  are  to  follow  me 
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or  I  miglit  try  to  match  my  learned  friend  of  the  medical  profession^ 
who  sits  lighting  a  cigarette  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  when  he  ought 
to  be  paying  attention  to  me  ;  I  might  try  to  rival  the  glowing  ])icture 
painted  by  him  and  his  most  estimable  jiredecessor,  Dr.  Dodge,  of  the 
comfort  bestowed  upon  mankind  by  the  professor  of  dentistry  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  ;  but  I  have  not  the  time,  nor  perhaps  the 
skill,  to  successfully  rival  those  pictures.  I  may,  however,  paint  the 
gloom  that  would  overhang  the  sphere  of  justice  were  there  no  dentists. 
Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  suggest  by  a  slight  sketch,  not  a  fully  filled 
in  picture,  the  distress  that  would  overhang  mankind  if  lawyers  and 
judges  lacked  the  attention  and  services  of  your  profession.  Imagine 
a  court  of  justice  with  a  toothless  judge  upon  the  bench,  an  artificial 
wig  upon  his  head,  administering  a  somewhat  artificial  law— imagine  a 
toothless  judge  administering  and  expounding  the  law  to  a  toothless 
jury,  who  had  been  harried  by  toothless  counsel,  and  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  justice  in  the  anarchy  and  chaos  that  would  there  prevail  1 
So  you  perceive,  gentlemen,  how  dependent  the  law  is,  although  it  is 
sovereign,  in  one  sense,  upon  you  for  its  proper  administration ;  for 
without  you,  and  without  the  teeth  which  you  repair  with  ever  so  much 
valuable  metal  (and  without  the  substitutes  you  furnish  when  our  own 
are  lost),  justice  would  fail,  courts  would  close,  judges  would  be  silent,, 
counsel  would  be  speechless,  and  juries  could  not  utter  their  verdicts 
audibly. — Francis  N.  Bangs,  Souvefiir  ('85)  JV.  Y.  Odo7itological  Society. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN   HOLLAND. 


There  are  universities  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  Amsterdam, 
These  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  The  first  three  are 
supported  by  the  State.  The  professors  receive  their  appointments  from 
the  State,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  and  generally  on  their 
merits.  At  Amsterdam  the  university  is  supported  by  the  city,  profess- 
ors are  nominated  by  the  city  government,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  king.  At  the  age  of  seventy  all  professors  are  retired  on  two  thirds 
pay.  In  the  session  of  1884-85  there  were  enrolled  at  all  the  Univer- 
sities 2,220  students,  about  one  half  of  whom,  1,054,  were  students  of 
medicine. 

Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  medical  course  proper  oc- 
cupies five  years.  The  student,  as  a  rule,  is  obliged  to  spend  two  years 
at  the  university  studying  collateral  sciences  preparatory  to  the  study  of 
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medicine,  making  seven  years  at  the  university.  The  element  of  time, 
however,  is  not  taken  into  consideration  ;  after  passing  one  examina- 
tion, the  student  is  allowed  to  present  himself  for  the  next,  nor  is  he 
asked  where  he  obtained  his  knowledge.  They  are  absolutely  free  to 
attend  lectures  or  to  remain  at  home,  to  study  or  to  play.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  few  get  over  the  course  in  less  time  than  I  have  indicated, 
some  remain  longer  at  the  university,  while  a  few  never  get  through  at 
all.  The  course  of  study  differs  slightly  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from 
that  pursued  by  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  title  of  "  arts  "  For 
the  former  the  preparatory  studies  are  more  extensive  and  the  exami- 
nations somewhat  harder.  These  are  held  by  the  faculty  representing 
the  university,  while  the  arts  students  are  examined  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed from  the  faculty,  who  act  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  curriculum  of  study  : 

Preparatory. — The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  takes  a  course 
of  six  years  at  the  gymnasium  before  entering  the  university,  while  the 
student  need  spend  only  four  years  at  the  gymnasium,  or  in  lieu  of  that 
five  years  at  the  "  hoogere  burgerschool,"  corresponding  somewhat  to 
our  high  school  ;  but  the  student  from  ttiis  high  school  cannot  secure 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  unless  he  at  this  time  pass  the  final  examination  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  is  permitted  to  do  without  having  attended 
that  institution. 

The  seven  years  at  the  university  can  be  divided  as  follows: 

First  examination  :  Mineralogy,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
and  comparative  anatomy,  two  years.  Students  from  the  high  school 
often  pass  this  examination  after  one  year,  because  they  have  had  more 
of  these  studies  than  those  from  the  gymnasium. 

Second  examinations  :  Anatomy,  physiology,  normal  histology,  gen- 
eral pathology,  and  pharmacology,  two  years.  After  this  examination 
the  future  M.  D.  is  called  a  medical  candidate 

Third  examination  :  General  and  special  i)athology  and  histology, 
pharmaco-dynamics,  therapeutics,  clinical  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics, 
and  hygiene,  two  years.  After  this  examination  the  medical  candidate 
is  entitled  to  be  called  medical  doctorandus. 

Fourth  examination,  called  the  "  practical  arts  "  examination :  Prac- 
tice of  medicine,  surgery,  gynecology,  obstetrics,  pharmaceutics,  and 
ophthalmology,  one  year.  This  examination  is  held  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  and  entitles  those  who  pass   it   to  practice 
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medicine  in  all  its  branches  with  the  title  of  'J  arts."  It  must  be  passed 
by  all,  as  the  degree  of  iSI.  D.  confers  no  right  to  practise. 

Before  presenting  himself  for  this  examination  the  student  must  have 
had  charge  of  twelve  confinements,  two  of  which  must  have  been  arti- 
ficial deliveries.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  M.  D.  must  write  a 
thesis  and  defend  twelve  propositions  before  the  faculty,  but  this  may 
be  done  before  passing  the  "practical  arts"  examination.  Other  med- 
ical degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are  Doctor  of  Surgery  and  Doc- 
tor of  Obstetrics.  They  are  given  to  Doctors  of  Medicine  on  passing 
an  examination,  writing  a  thesis,  and  defending  twelve  propositions  on 
each  subject.  These  degrees  are  seldom  taken  at  present,  the  title  of 
"  arts"  giving  the  right  to  practise  in  these  branches.  After  passing  his 
final  examination  the  "  arts"  frequently  resorts  to  Germany,  where  he 
can  obtain  the  coveted  M.  D.  degree  in  about  six  months.  The  M.  D.'s 
are  for  the  greater  part  from  the  best  families.  The  "  arts"  are  recruited 
from  all  sources.  Lectures  are  given  mostly  in  the  morning  ;  the  after- 
noon is  given  to  laboratory  work,  dissecting,  etc.  ;  the  evening  to  study 
or  social  enjoyment ;  but  the  habits  of  the  students  vary  considerably. 

The  tuition  is  $80  a  year,  for  four  years,  after  this  attendance  at  the 
university  is  free.  There  are  no  private  colleges.  Private  courses,  for 
which  extra  charges  are  made,  are  given  by  assistants  and  private  docents. 
— Medical  Record. 


DENTIST'S  LEG. 

A  peculiar  sensation  of  numbness,  or  "  pins  and  needles,"  in  the 
extremities,  is  frequently  experienced  by  dentists.  This  condition  Dr. 
George  Johnson  considers  to  be  due  to  the  combined  influence  of 
perverted  nerve-function,  directl}^  due  to  a  mechanical  impediment  to 
to  the  circulation  through  the  rigidly  contracted  muscles  and  their  asso- 
ciated nerves,  and  to  direct  compression  of  the  nerves  by  the  firmly 
contracted  muscles.  This  combination  is  found  in  dentists  who  stand 
fixed  and  firm  in  one  position  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  obvious 
means  of  prevention  and  of  cure  consist  in  rest  for  the  overstramed 
limb,  or  such  a  frequent  change  of  position  as  is  equivalent  to  a  certain 
amount  of  rest.  Standing  in  one  position  is  notoriously  more  fatiguing 
than  walking,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  while  in  standing  one  set 
of  muscles  is  in  a  constant  state  of  active  contraction,  the  circulation 
through  them  being  thereby  retarded  and  enfeebled,  walking  involves 
alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  with  an  invigorated 
and  quickened  circulation. —  The  La?icet. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  THEIR  OBJECT. 


The  thoughtful  man  as  he  surveys  the  vast  fields  of  knowledge  which 
have  been  so  profitably  cultivated  for  centuries  by  the  wisest  of  men, 
and  views  the  abundant  fruits  gathered  for  our  use  from  these  well- 
tilled  fields  and  stored  in  over-flowing  granaries,  our  great  libraries  or 
smaller  collections  of  books,  may  well  feel  discouraged  at  the  thought 
of  how  much  is  known  and  how  little  he  can  learn  ;  but  if  he  have 
within  him  the  spirit  of  the  true  scholar,  he  will  not  be  discouraged  nor 
shrink  from  the  task  of  appropriating — making  really  his  own  — those 
things  which  it  is  needful  for  him  to  know.  And  jiist  here  lies  the 
whole  gist  of  the  matter.  Having  mastered  those  fundamental  subjects 
which  are  essential  in  the  acquisition  of  any  higher  or  special  branches 
of  knowledge,  the  student  should  inquire  what  are  the  particular  things 
which  it  is  profitable  for  him  to  know,  for  these  ought  chiefly  to  con- 
cern him,  and  if  they  be  followed  aright  their  pursuit  will  lead  him  to 
the  study  of  related  subjects  and  prevent  his  confining  himself  to  too 
close  a  range.  The  objection  to  the  old-time  courses  of  study  in  our 
colleges,  like  the  objection  to  the  most  set  courses  of  reading,  is  that 
they  assume  a  knowledge  of  certain  subjects  to  be  essential  to  all  per- 
sons desirous  of  obtaining  an  education.  Doubtless  a  knowledge  of 
some  subjects  is,  and  these  we  may  denominate  elementary,  though  we 
do  not  mean  primary  alone  ;  but  with  the  widening  of  the  field  and 
the  constant  enlargement  of  the  horizon,  we  hold  that  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  different  departments  of  study  should  begin  to  diverge  at 
a  point  nearer  the  beginnings  of  knowledge,  and  that  often  much  time 
is  wasted  in  the  acquisition  of  things  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  life 
of  the  individual.  And  this  fact,  for  I  will  assume  it  to  be  such,  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  by  instructors  more  and  more,  and  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  better  educational  systems  is  chiefly  hindered  by  a  too 
conservative  clinging  to  certain  antiquated  notions  as  to  what  ought  to 
constitute  an  education.  The  study  of  dead  languages,  for  instances, 
which  is  doubtless  necessary  to  open  to  us  great  mines  of  wealth  in 
certain  directions,  is  not  essential  to  those  who  expect  to  dig  for  treas- 
ures of  another  kind.  Emerson,  though  a  good  classical  scholar,  pre- 
ferred to  read  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  one 
must  devote  a  life-time  almost  to  the  study  of  these  languages  to  be 
able  to  read  them  critically  or  even  profitably.  We  hear  much  non- 
sense talked  about  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  readins:  the  ori":- 
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inal  texts  by  those  who  possess  the  usual  smatttering  only  of  these  lan- 
guages, and  all  this  on  the  part  of  such  is  sheer  affectation.  In  one 
sense,  of  course,  all  knowledge  is  valuable,  but  this  value  is  relative  ; 
and  since  but  a  small  amount  of  the  sum  total  can  be  acquired  by  any 
one  person,  each  student  seek  that  which  he  is  by  nature  best  fitted  to 
acquire,  and  which  will  be  of  most  real  service  to  him.  Knowledge  is 
but  a  means  to  an  end,  else  would  a  learned  man  be  no  better  than  a 
cyclopaedia.  To  be  learned  is  not  necessarily  educated  in  the  truest 
sense,  and  to  be  educated  does  not  make  life  valuable  to  one's  self  or 
to  the  world.  A  man  may  be  a  miser  though  poor  in  this  world's  goods, 
for  of  what  value  is  the  most  profound  knowledge  if  it  be  not  used 
aright — if  it  be  not  put  out  to  usury,  that  it  may  increase  the  intellec- 
tual or  material  wealth  of  the  world  If  we  but  absorb  that  which  others 
also  know — if  we  add  nothing,  give  out  nothing,  and  turn  our  know- 
ledge to  no  practical  ends,  we  are  but  cumberers  of  the  ground,  and  the 
world  is  no  better  that  we  have  lived  in  it.  I  will  not  waste  words  with 
those  who  prate  of  the  value  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake>  for  I  take 
it  with  Matthew  Arnold  that  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,  and  that 
however  pleasing  and  self  complacent  may  be  the  feelings  of  those  who 
are  ever  gathering,  but  never  using  or  dispensing  knowledge,  they  are 
as  parsimonious  with  their  intellectual  wealth  as  is  the  miser  with  the 
gold  which  he  values  for  itself  alone,  and  never  for  the  good  it  may  do. 
We  are  to  live  not  to  ourselves  only,  but  to  benefit  our  fellows,  and  the 
recluse  whose  hfe  is  passed  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study  may  dreams 
and  experience  emotions-,  but  these  are  valueless  in  proportion  to  the 
poverty  of  the  results  which  they  bring  forth. — Tucker,  Albany  Medical 
Annals. 


VICARIOUS  MENSTRUATION. 


Puech,  in  his  collection  of  over  two  hundred  cases  of  vicarious  men- 
struation, sums  up  his  statistics  as  follows  :  Menstruation  at  roots  of 
hair,  6  cases ;  by  auditory  canal,  6 ;  by  lachrymal  ducts,  lo  ;  by  nose, 
i8  ;  by  gums,  lo ;  by  cheeks,  3  ;  by  mouth,  4 ;  by  bronchial  tubes,  24; 
from  stomach,  32  ;  by  the  breast,  25  ;  by  the  axilla,  10  ;  by  the  umbil- 
icus 5  ;  by  the  bladder,  8;  by  the  bowels,  10;  by  the  hands,  7  ;  by 
the  lower  limbs,  13  ;  by  various  regions,  8.  In  young  girls  subject  to 
vicarious  menstruation,  the  genitals  are  always  moist  with  amuco- 
sanguinolent  matter  at  the  time  of  their  courses.  —  Cincifinati  Lancet. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  FACULTIES. 


The  second  regular  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at 
Chicago,  Friday,  July  3r,  and  Saturday,  August  i,  1885.  President 
C.  N.  Pierce  in  the  chair. 

The  following  faculties  were  represented  :  Ohio,  Prof.  H  A.  Smith; 
New  York,  Prof.  Frank  Abbott ;  Baltimore,  Professors  R.  B.  Winder 
and  M.  Whilldin  Foster ;  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  C.  N.  Pierce  ;  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Professors  James  Truman  and  E.  T.  Darby;  Chicago, 
Professors  A.  W.  Harlan  and  T.  W.  Brophy ;  University  of  Michigan, 
Professors  J.  Taft  and  J.  A.  Watling ;  Boston,  Prof-  J.  A.  Follett ; 
Philadelphia,  Prof.  S.  H.  Guilford ;  Kansas  City,  Prof.  J.  D.  Patterson ; 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Professors  L.  C.  IngersoU,  A.  O.  Hunt,  I.  P.. 
Wilson  and  W.  O.  Kulp. 

Prof.  W.  Morgan,of  Vanderbilt  University,  was  also  present,  and  by 
invitation  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Letters  were  received  indorsing  the  objects  of  the  association  from 
Prof.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  Prof.  W.  H. 
Fames,  of  Missouri,  the  latter  pledging  the  support  of  his  college. 

The  communication  from  Prof.  Gorgas  was,  on  motion,  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

The  application  of  the  Missouri  Dental  College  for  membership  in 
the  association  was  favorably  acted  upon. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  colleges  of  this  Association  will  receive  into  the 
senior  classes  only  such  juniors  as  hold  certificates  of  having  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  studies  of  junior  year;  this  certificate 
to  be  a  pledge  to  any  college  to  which  they  may  apply  that  a  previous 
term  has  been  properly  spent  in  the  institution  whence  they  come. 

The  above  resolution  shall  not  apply  to  candidates  holding  diplomas 
from  reputable  medical  schools  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  senior 
classes. 

Resolved^  That  applicants  for  admission  to  our  senior  classes  from 
foreign  countries  shall  be  required  to  furnish  properly-attested  evidence 
of  study,  attendance  upon  lectures,  etc.,  the  same  as  is  required  of 
junior  students  ;  and  they  shall  pass  the  intermediate  examination. 

Resolved^  That  the  fees  of  all  dental  colleges,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
uniform. 
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Resohed,,  That  a  preliminary  examination  be  reciuired  for  entrance 
to  our  dental  colleges  ;  such  requirements  shall  include  a  good  English 
education.  In  case  of  any  applicant  failing  to  pass  a  satisfactory  pre- 
Hminary  examination,  the  other  colleges  of  this  association  may  be  in- 
formed of  the  fact. 

Resolved.,  That  a  candidate  for  matriculation  who  presents  a  diploma 
from  a  reputable  literary  institution,  or  other  evidence  of  literary  quali- 
fication, shall  be  admitted  without  further  examination. 

Resolved^  That  for  preliminary  examinations  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing questions  : 

1.  Write  your  name  in  full. 

2.  Give  date  of  birth— day,  month,  year. 

3.  Where  were  you  born  ?     Town,  County,  State. 

4.  Where  do  you  now  reside  ?     Town,  County,  State. 

5.  What  educational  advantages  have  you  had  ?  Name  the  schools 
you  have  attended,  and  the  time  spent  in  each. 

6.  What  branches  have  you  studied,  and  to  what  extent  have  you 
pursued  them  ? 

7.  In  what  occupation  have  you  been  engaged  other  than  that  of 
student,  and  how  long  were  you  thus  employed  ? 

8.  When  did  you  commence  studying  dentistry  ?     Month,  year. 

9.  How  many  months  of  actual  medical  and  dental  study  have  you 
had  to  date  ? 

10.  Have  you  attended  a  full  course  at  any  medical  or  dental  school  ? 
If  so,  where  and  when  ? 

11.  With  what  preceptor,  or  preceptors,  have  you  studied?  Give 
name  and  present  residence. 

Sign  your  name  in  full. 

Write  an  English  composition  of  at  least  two  hundred  words,  upon  a 
subject  of  the  examiners'  selection. 

Further  examination  to  left  the  judgment  of  the  different  faculties. 
The  examination  proposed  is  to  embrace  the  following  :  i,  EngHsh 
Grammar  ;  2,  Arithmetic  ;  3,  Geography  ;  4,  Modern  History  ;  Gov- 
ernment Topics 

A  failure  to  pass  the  examinations  may  be  communicated  to  other 
colleges. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Professors  Taft,  Ingersoll  and  Harlan, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  schedule  of  questions  for  the  use  of  the  as- 
sociated faculties  in  their  preliminary  examinations  of  students,  session 
1885-86.     (See  page  222.) 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  no  college  shall  give  credit  for  a  full  term  to  any 
student  who  has  entered  later  than  twenty  days  after  the  beginning  of 
regular  lectures. 
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The  following  form  of  certificate  to  be  given   to  students  who  pass 
the  intermediate  examination  was  adopted  : 

This  is  to  certify  that has  attended  one  full  course  at  the 


He  was  absent  from  lectures weeks. 

He  was  absent  from  practical  work weeks. 

He  was  examined  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  was  found  quali- 
fied to  enter  the  senior  class. 

Each  student  completing  one  regular  course  in  any  college  in  this 
Association  shall  be  furnished  with  the  above  certificate,  without  pre- 
sentation of  which  he  shall  not  be  accepted  by  any  of  our  colleges  for 
admission  to  the  senior  class. 

Additional  standing  committees  were  appointed  on  text-books  and 
curriculum. 

The  president  appointed  as  Committee  on  Text-books,  Professors 
Winder,  Guilford  and  Hunt ;  and  as  Committee  on  Curriculum,  Pro- 
fessors, Taft,  Brophy  and  Ingersoll. 

The  Executive  Committee  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Professor  W.  H. 
Morgan,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Dental  Department,  this  Association 
extends  to  him  an  invitation  to  participate  in  its  deliberations,  and  will 
most  heartily  welcome  the  school  which  he  represents  as  a  member  of 
this  Association  whenever  in  its  judgment  it  shall  apply  for  such  admis- 
sion. 

Professor  Morgan  fully  concurred  in  the  above  action. 

The  Committe  on  Text-Books  rej^orted  that  there  was  positive  need 
for  a  series  of  text-books  on  dental  subjects.  That  each  subject  should, 
whenever  practicable,  be  in  a  volume  by  itself.  The  following  subjects 
were  suggested :  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Oral  Surgery,  Materia  Medica, 
Therapeutics,  Pathology,  Operative  Dentistry,  Dental  Prosthesis,  Me- 
tallurgy, Chemistry,  Dental  Art,  Dictionary.  To  secure  these  works  the 
committee  recommended  that  one  subject  be  allotted  to  each  of  the 
colleges  now  represented  in  this  Association  ;  each  volume  to  be  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  three,  the  chairman  of  which  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  college  faculty  to  which  the  subject  has  been  assigned.  Wiien  a 
second  edition  of  a  work  is  needed  the  work  of  revision  shall  be  done 
by  the  original  committee  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  apj^ointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  publication  of  the  series  is  intrusted  to  a  special 
committee.     The  emoluments,  if  any,  derived   from   the  series  of  text- 
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books,  are  to  be  divided  annualy  among  the  college  faculties  repre- 
sented in  their  preparation.  Should  the  Association  at  any  future 
time  be  dissolved,  the  ownership  of  each  work  shall  revert  to  the  college 
which  had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  same. 

The  report  was  discussed  at  length,  and  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  one  member  from  each  of  the  colleges  represented  in  the  Association, 
with  power  to  act.     The  committee  is  as  follows  : 

Baltimore,  R.  B.  Winder  ;  New  York,  Frank  Abbott ;  University  of 
Michigan,  J.  Taft ;  Boston,  J.  A.  Follett ;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
James  Truman  ;  State  University  of  Iowa,  L.  C.  IngersoU ;  Missouri, 
W.  H.  Eames ;  University  of  California,  S.  W.  Dennis ;  Kansas  City, 
J.  D.  Patterson  ;  Philadelphia,  S.  H.  Guilford ;  Ohio,  H.  A.  Smith ; 
Pennsylvania,  C.  N.  Peirce  ;  Chicago,  A.  W.  Harlan. 

Professors  Wilson,  Watling  and  Darby  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  having  a  uniform  practice 
in  the  furnishing  of  equipments  for  cHnical  work. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows  :  C. 
N.  Peirce,  president;  R.  B.  Winder,  vice-president;  H.  A.  Smith, 
secretary ;  A.  W.  Harlan,  Treasurer ;  Frank  Abbott,  Jas.  Truman  and 
J.  Taft,  executive  committee. 

Professors  Abbott,  Truman  and  Winder  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  decide  questions  which  may  arise  after  adjournment  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association. 

The  resolution  providing  for  biennial  sessions  was  rescinded,  and 
a  motion  adopted  fixing  the  time  for  the  next  meeting  for  one  year 
hence. 

Following  is  the  schedule  of  questions  for  preliminary  examinations, 
as  submitted  by  the  committee  : 

A.  Write  your  name  in  full. 

B.  Give  the  date  of  your  birth,  and  give  day,  month  and  year. 

C.  Where  were  you  born  ?     Give  Town,  County  and  State. 

D.  Where  is  your  present  residence  ?     Give  Town  and  State  ? 

E.  What  educational  advantages  have  you  had  ?  Name  the  schools 
you  have  attended,  and  the  time  spent  in  each  ? 

F.  What  branches  have  you  studied,  and  to  what  extent  have  you 
pursued  them  ? 

G.  In  what  other  occupation  have  you  been  engaged  than  that  of 
student,  and  how  long  were  you  thus  employed  ? 
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H.  When  did  you  commence  the  study  of  dentistry  ?  Give  month 
and  year, 

I.  How  many  months  of  actual  medical  and  dental  study  have  you 
had  to  this  date  ? 

J.  Haye  you  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  any  dental  or  medical 
school  or  college  ?     If  so,  at  what  one.  and  when  ? 

K.  With  what  preceptor  or  preceptors  have  you  studied  ?  Give  his 
name  and  present  residence,  as  fully  as  possiole. 

Grammar. 

1.  Define  grammar,  syntax,  etymology,  noun  and  verb. 

2.  In   what  ways  does   the  English   differ  from  the  German  lan- 
guage? 

3.  Parse  :  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers. 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ? 

4.  Give  six  words  of  German  and  six  of  Latin  origin  ? 

5.  Construct  sentences  containing  the  following  words :  ambitious, 
horizontal,  contiguous,  differ,  contemporary. 

Arithmetic. 

6.  Define  arithmetic,  subtraction,  fraction,  and  discount. 

7.  Divide  13276010  by  55,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  165. 

8.  How  many  square  feet  are  there  in  27 J  acres  } 

9.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  that  quantity  of  land  at  $1.75  per  acre 
less  6  per  cent,  discount  ? 

10.     Reduce  7  tons,  15  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  10  lbs.  to  ounces. 

Geography. 

II.  Explain  the  foUowmg  terms  :  Cofitinent,  island,  strait,  isthmus. 

12.  What  is  the  difference  between  physical  and  pohtical  geo- 
graphy ? 

13.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Colorado,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Hudson  rivers  ? 

14.  What  are  the  principal  sea-ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
and  South  America  ? 

15.  What  are  the  principal  chains  of  mountains  in  the  United 
States  ?     In  what  direction  do  they  run  ? 

Modern   History. 

16.  Name  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  chief  European 
monarchs  in  1850. 

17.  When  and  by  whom  were  fought  the  battles  of  Trafalgar, 
Waterloo,  Sadowa,  Sedan  and  Gettysburg  ? 

18.  When  were  railways,  canals  and  the  electric  telegraph  intro- 
duced mto  the  United  States? 
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19.  Who  were  William   Pitt,  Lafayette,  Washington  Irving,  Henry 
Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  ? 

20.  What  territories  of  the   United   States  have  been  acquired  by 
purchase  ?     When  and  from  whom  ? 

Political    Topics. 

21.  What  officials  constitute  the  President's  Cabinet  ? 

22.  What  is  necessary  for  the  passing  of  a  bill  in  Congress  ? 

23.  What  taxes  are  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  what  authorities  ? 

24.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  governor  of  a  State  ? 

25.  Name  any  three  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ?     When  were  they  accepted  ? 


MORPHOLOGY  OF  HUMAN  SPUTUM. 


Mucous  corpuscles ;  Mucous  cells  swarming  with  the  moving  spores, 
probably  of  the  leptothrix  buccalis — not  found  in  the  mouths  of  healthy 
infants  ;  Mucous  corpuscles  distended  with  crystalUne  and  other  bodies ; 
Epithelia  ciliate  and  nonciliate ;  Spirillum ;  Vibriones ;  Microccus 
spores ;  BaciUi ;  Spirulina  splendens ;  Gemiasma  verdans  and  rubra ; 
Alcoholic  and  lactic  acid  alcoholic  yeast ;  Vinegar  yeast  and  lactic 
acid  vinegar  yeast ;  Mycelial  filaments  of  vinegar  and  lactic  acid  yeasts ; 
Leptothrix  buccalis  spores  and  filaments ;  Papillae  of  tongue,  usually 
infiltrated  with  spores  of  leptothrix  buccaHs  ;  xVEucor  malignans  ;  Hairs 
of  plants  and  animals ;  Vegetations  found  in  croupal  membranes ; 
Pus  corpuscles ;  Blood  corpuscles,  white  and  red ;  Clots  of  blood ; 
Granular  tubercular  masses  ;  Elastic  lung  fibres  ;  Inelastic  lung  fibres  ; 
Lumen  of  vein  and  arteries  ;  Carbonized  tissue  from  lungs ;  Partially 
carbonized  vegetable  tissues  from  smoke  ;  Oxalate  of  lime ;  Uric 
acid  crystals ;  Cystine  ;  Phosphate  of  lime ;  Triple  phosphate ; 
Cholesterine ;  Calculi,  made  up  of  one  or  more  of  the  six  foregoing 
substances — and  which  may  all  come  under  fhe  appellation  of  "  gravel  of 
the  lungs"  ;  Other  crystals  whose  names  have  not  been  made  out ; 
Amorphous  organic  and  inorganic  matters,  including  dust  and  dirt 
inhaled  from  the  atmosphere  ;  Portions  of  feathers  of  animals  and 
insects  ;  Potato  starch  ;  Wheat  starch  ;  Elements  of  animal  food  eaten, 
cooked  and  uncooked ;  Elements  of  vegetable  food  eaten,  cooked  and 
uncooked  ;  Cotton  fibre  ;  Silk  fibre  ;  Linen  fibre  ;  Wool  fibre  ;  Woody 
.fibres,  pitted  ducts,  etc.  ;  Asthmatos  ciliaris. — Cutter,  Physiciafi' s 
Magazine. 
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THE  HOPES  AND  FEARS  OF  DENTISTRY. 


If  any  large  body  of  men  be  carefully  observed,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  Hke  to  generalize  their  duties  and  individuahze  their  benefits. 

We  have  had  a  good  many  in  the  history  of  the  past  thirty  years 
who  have  talked  and  written  freely  of  the  advance  and  reform  of  the 
profession,  but  whose  personal  efforts  have  been  chiefly  directed  to 
taking  advantage  of  the  reforms  that  have  been  talked  of  and  that 
seem  to  some  people  to  have  come  about  by  themselves.  No  progress, 
no  reform,  has  ever  come  about  by  itself.  Nay,  it  has  not  even  come 
about  by  the  efforts  simply  of  a  committee  ;  it  has  always  been  the  di- 
rect product  of  the  individual,  acting  either  alone  or  in  concert  with 
his  fellow -men. 

Crowds  without  leaders  are  merely  destructive  machines  made  up  of 
dissatisfied  human  energies.  Three  men  impressed  with  a  strong  indi- 
viduality will  do  more  than  three  thousand  who  have  no  conciousness 
beyond  a  restless  discontent,  and  no  ambition  beyond  a  self  contained 
and  selfish  apathy.  A  mass  of  men  who  have  each  a  definite  purpose 
at  heart  will  attain  their  object,  but  a  mass  of  men  who  will  not  think 
for  themselves  nor  act  for  themselves,  either  alone  or  with  others, 
can  attain  nothing  more  certain  than  movement  without  progress, 
change  without  reform. 

Let  us  recognize  the  fact  with  perfect  clearness  and  frankness,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract  obhgation — all  obligation,  whatever 
its  nature  may  be,  is  distinctly  and  directly  personal  and  individual. 
The  work  that  needs  doing  may  be  for  the  sake  of  others  or  for  our  own 
sakes ;  all  that  need  be  insisted  upon  is  that  each  member  of  the  pro- 
fession must  take  his  own  share  and  part  in  that  work.  These  points 
need  reiteration  at  the  present  time,  when  those  who  are  now  young  are 
reaping  the  advantages  secured  for  them  by  those  who  were  young  and 
self-denying  thirty  years  ago.  Communities  have  short  memories,  as  re- 
publics have  scant  gratitude  for  those  who  have  served  them.  We 
need  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  if  only  that  we  may  hold  in 
faithful  recollection  the  earnest  workers  of  the  past.  For  men  of  kin- 
dred spirit  will  ever  be  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  those  who  held  no 
service  dearly  bought  that  help  their  fellow-men. 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  others  to  work  liave  often 
been  met  with  the  answer  that  there  is  no  unwillingness  to  help,  but  the 
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difficulty  is  to  know  what  to  do.  May  I  be  allowed  to  try  and  solve  this 
problem  by  indicating  a  few  of  the  things  that  still  need  doing,  although 
some  may  consider  that  enough  has  already  been  acomplished.  All 
*'  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  profession"  are  bound  up  in  the  work  and 
workers  of  the  present  day  ;  we  are  writing  our  own  liistory,  whether  we 
know  it  or  not,  and  what  the  future  of  the  body  of  dental  surgeons  may 
be,  depends  not  on  outside  influence  or  circumstance,  but  upon  our- 
selves as  individuals,  and  not  merely  in  a  collective  capacity. 

Commencing  with  the  work  that  comes  nearest  to  those  practising  in 
our  great  industrial  centers,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  we  need  more 
precise  information  than  we  have  at  present  as  to  the  state  of  the  teeth 
and  gums  amongst  the  workers  in  copper.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
salts  of  copper,  locally  applied,  have  a  definite  influence  on  dental  tissues; 
what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  such  influence,  operating  through  the 
system,  becomes  either  curative  or  prophylactic  in  regard  to  dental 
disease.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  mercury,  we  need  ac- 
curate records  of  the  variation  in  the  character  of  the  oral  mucous 
membrane  and  secretions  amongst  those  who  are  daily  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  mercury  in  any  form.  Whether,  as  in  the  case  of  phos- 
phorous, it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  solution  of  continuity 
of  structure  before  the  toxic  effects  of  mercury  become  manifested,  is, 
I  beheve,  still  an  open  question.  We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
sahvation  by  inunction  depends  for  its  success  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  vigor  with  which  the  ointment  is  applied  to  the  skin. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn,  also,  the  influence  upon  the  teeth  of 
working  in  the  great  acid  manufactories  of  the  northern  and  midland 
counties. 

We  should  also  be  informed  as  to  the  scientific  explanation  of  the 
prevalence  of  decay  in  the  teeth  of  those  who  are  employed  in  our 
great  cotton  and  wool  spmning  establishments  in  the  north.  Is  the  de- 
cay a  cause  or  an  effect  of  dyspepsia  ?  Is  the  decay  or  the  dyspepsia  a 
direct  or  a  side  product  of  the  industry  ? 

Is  their  any  correlation  between  the  condition  of  the  teeth  amongst 
the  apple  growing  districts  of  Devonshire  and  the  vine  growing  districts 
of  Burgundy  ? 

Is  the  neuralgia  of  the  Fens  caused  by  dental  irritation,  or  merely  co- 
incident with  dental  lesions;  and  is  the  neuralgia  of  visitors  to  a  fen 
country  identical  in  focus  and  area  of  distribution  with  that  which  is 
found  amongst  the  dwellers  in  a  miasmatic  district  ? 
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These  are  questions  which  may  best  be  answered  by  the  observant 
dental  surgeon,  and  if  we  can  but  collect  facts  and  then  compare 
them  before  coming  to  conclusion,  we  shall  see  how  much  one  man's 
work  will  increase  the  value  and  importance  of  another's  observations. 

There  is  a  pecular  condition  of  the  teeth  to  be  found  some- 
times in  connection  with  port  wine  stain  of  the  cheek  that 
needs  investigation.  I  am  not  aware  that  attention  has  ever 
been  drawn  to  the  subject  either  in  the  general  or  special  text- 
books of  pathology  and  surgery  The  congenial  varicosity  of  the 
minute  vessels  that  gives  rise  to  the  venous  or  arterial  "  port  wine 
stain,"  if  it  occurs  on  the  cheek  externally,  will  also  be  found  in  some 
cases  on  the  mucous  membrane  covering  a  corresponding  area,  and 
certainly  in  three  well-marked  instances  that  I  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  the  molars  and  bicuspids  were  also  discolored  to  a 
marked  degree  They  presented  a  dull  leaden.  a])pearance,  with  patches 
of  dirty  yellow,  the  opacity  was  much  greater  that  in  any  other  teeth  in 
the  mouth,  and  the  abnormal  dental  condition  was  confined  to  the  bi- 
cuspids and  molars  of  the  upper  jaw;  there  was  no  apparent  defect  in 
form  or  structure,  but  simply  a  change  due  to  some  cause  operating 
during  the  greatest  vascularity  of  the  organ.  The  observation  of 
three  cases  is  of  no  value  excepting  as  an  indication  of  what  to  look 
for,  so  that  the  facts  may  be  either  confirmed  or  their  singularity 
proved,  and,  further  that  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  having  been 
established  by  a  number  of  instances,  some  use  may  be  made  of  this 
congenital  pathological  state  to  elucidate  the  various  points  connected 
with  tooth  development  and  growth.         *  *  *  * 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  dental  surgeon  may  be  able  to  help  to  de- 
termine the  relationship  and  distinctions  between  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism ? 

The  form  and  character  of  the  true  gouty  tooth  is  now  fairly  well 
known.  Is  there  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  chain  of  evidence  by 
which  we  may  differentiate  between  the  teeth  and  oral  secretions  of  the 
hereditary  gouty  subject  and  the  hereditary  rheumatic  patient  ?  Does 
decay  occur  in  the  same  position  in  both  cases  ?  Is  the  tooth  structure 
varied  or  identical  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  gouty  patients  we 
get  a  reverse  condition  as  to  material  and  structure,  to  that  which  ob- 
tains in  the  true  rheumatic  subject  ?  On  this  subject  well-directed  re- 
search may  afford  most  valuable  aid  to  the  physician,  and  render  the 
treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism  less  empirical  than  it  is  a  present. — 
Coles,  Dental  Record. 
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EQUILIBRATION   IN  DISEASE. 


I  can  do  no  more  than  hint  at  the  oiitHne  of  the  relations  of  equili- 
bration in  disease  in  a  short  paper,  but  will  mention  this  relation  to 
the  symptoms  of  disease,  plus  the  drugs  used  in  treatment ;  and  also 
refer  to  equilibration  in  its  relation  to  new  pathological  formation. 

The  action  of  the  heat  and  the  blood-vessels  in  health  is  very  well 
understood.  All  men  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  phenomena  as 
they  are  presented  to  the  senses.  There  is  a  definite  rliythm,  a  definite 
rate  of  pulsation,  a  varying  blood  pressure,  which  is  as  sensitive  an 
index  to  the  bodily  forces  as  the  thermometer  and  barometer  are  to  the 
meteorological  forces.  But  suppose  the  addition  of  a  disease  force,  as 
the  microbe  of  typhoid  and  its  poison.  The  heart's  action,  then,  varies 
from  its  usual  action.  If  the  normal  rate  is  80,  and  the  rate  now  is 
120,  the  difference  is  the  equivalent  of  the  new  equilibrium  of  the 
forces  of  disease  and  those  of  physiology. 

The  body  maintains  a  rather  definite  temperature,  under  very  differ- 
ent internal  and  external  conditions.  The  conditions  and  forces  which 
are  interchanged  and  correlated  with  each  other,  in  order  to  maintain 
this  temperature  equihbrium,  are  of  the  most  complex  character.  But 
if  the  typhoid  microbe  is  added  to  the  economy  of  the  organism,  it 
produces  a  poison,  which  destroys  this  conservative  equilibrium.  The 
temperature  rises.  If  in  health,  the  temperature  is  98,^^°  F.,  and  in 
typhoid  fever  is  103°,  the  difference  is  the  measure  of  the  new 
balance  of  forces  established  by  the  antagonism  of  the  poison  of  the 
micro-organism,  and  the  complex  force,  which  govern  the  temperature 
equilibrium. 

But  typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  that  is  "  doctored "  a  great  deal. 
Suppose  that  in  a  given  case  of  typhoid,  the  pulse  is  120,  and  the  tem- 
perature 103°.  In  such  a  condition  a  drug  is  given,  or  two  drugs — 
generally  more — but  say  a  dose  of  aconite  and  of  antipyrine  are  given. 
All  drugs,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  if  they  act  on  blood  pressure,  or 
heart's  action,  are  paralyzers,  of  something.  The  aconite  acts  by 
paralyzing  certain  nerves — to  a  certain  degree,  of  course — and  by  this 
action  may  slow  the  pulse.  EHminating  the  daily  rhythm  of  pulse 
frequency,  in  typhoid,  from  this  problem,  after  aconite  is  given,  the 
change  in  the  heart's  action  may  be  attributed  to  the  drug  ;  and  the 
difference  in  frequency  brought  about,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  equifibra- 
tion  between  the  physiological  forces  and  the   disease   forces,  plus  the 
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aconite.  The  moving  equilibrium,  under  this  condition  of  things,  may 
be  represented  by  a  change  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  from  120  to 
112.  It  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  a  question  which  I  will  consider 
at  a  future  time,  whether  this  change  from  120  to  112,  in  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  is  a  help  to  the  microbe,  or  the  disease,  or  the  patient. 

But  the  patient  also  gets  a  dose  of  antipyrine,  which  drug  possibly 
acts  to  paralyze  the  "  temperature  centre"  in  the  medulla,  and  the  new 
resultant  is  a  change  of  temperature  from  103°  to  loo'^.  This  differ- 
ence of  2,°  is  the  equivalent  of  the  new  equiUbrium  in  temperature,  and 
represents  the  resultant  of  the  physiological  forces  on  one  side,  and  the 
disease  forces,  plus  the  antipyrine,  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  also  questionable,  in  view  of  the  law  of  natural  selection, 
whether  this  new  equiHbrium  works  a  greater  benefit  to  the  patient 
than  the  microbe.  It  is  at  least  noticeable  that  the  practice  of  ten 
years  ago,  consisting  in  giving  large  doses  of  quinine  in  typhoid  fever, 
is  going  out  of  date.  As  I  propose  to  argue  from  the  standpoint  of 
natural  selection,  the  too  great  interference  with  the  symptoms  of 
disease  may  be  detrimental  to  the  patient's  recovery ;  as  a  support  to 
this  a  priori  argument,  there  are  already  whispers  that  quinine  has 
killed  not  a  few  typhoid  patients,  or,  to  put  it  more  mildly,  the  addition 
of  the  drug  does  not  always  move  the  equilibrium  in  the  right  direction. 
— CuRTiss,  Physician's  Magazifie. 


OVER-WORK. 


Especially  in  the  dental  profession  is  there  cause  to  guard  against 
the  danger  by  over-work,  both  mental  and  physical.  The  nature  of 
our  duties  particularly  demands  large  drafts  on  the  vital  forces.  The 
progressive  and  ambitious  practitioner  with  a  large  and  increasing 
practice  is  very  liable  to  daily  attempt  more  than  the  system  will  endure, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  before  many  years  the  nervous  system  is 
shattered,  and  the  mdividual  is  compelled  to  halt  in  too  many  instances 
with  fatal  results.  The  profession  of  dentistry  requires,  in  its  success- 
ful practice,  the  most  intimate  association  of  the  mental  and  physical 
powers,  and  the  results  of  mental  over- work  are  especially  sad.  It  is 
asserted  that  affections  of  the  heart  are  now  more  numerous  than  ever 
before,  that  asylums  for  the  insane  are  being  overcrowded,  and  that 
nervous  disorders  of  every  kind  are  on  the  increase.     In  examining  the 
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mortality  tables,  it  is  found  that  the  average  life  of  dentists  is  forty-five 
years,  while  that  of  physicians  is  considerably  over  that  number.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  dentistry  is  even  more  disastrous  to  the  vital 
forces  than  is  the  profession  of  medicine.  When  the  sense  of  energy 
once  possessed  is  distinctly  impaired  ;  when  it  is  found  an  effort  to  get 
through  what  was  once  a  cheerful  task  ;  when  what  was  once  found 
comparatively  easy  is  beginning  to  be  felt  a  trial ;  when  errors  and 
omissions  occur,  then  it  is  that  the  results  of  over-work  are  feeding  on 
the  vitality  of  the  individual.  It  is  very  often  the  case  that  overtasking 
the  system  is  carried  out  with  the  thought  that  some  day  a  rest  will  be 
taken.  But  that  day  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  too  late.  To 
spur  on  the  exhausted  energies,  and  by  application  and  longer  hours  of 
toil  to  compel  the  overtaxed  system  to  complete  its  round  of  duty,  is 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  and  erroneous  measures  that  can  be  adopted. 
Whenever  work,  itself  unaltered,  looks  larger  than  before,  and  is  felt  to 
be  more  trying,  then  the  system  is  commencing  to  feel  the  effects  of 
over-work,  which  may,  however,  actually  have  existed  for  some  time 
unnoticed.  The  recurring  sabbaths  are  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  hard  worker,  and  office  hours  should  be  contracted  instead  of  ex- 
tended. 

What  man  can  safely  do  is  not  to  be  measured  by  his  desires,  but  by 
his  powers  ;  and  we  are  constantly  being  reminded  and  convinced  that 
incessant  toil  is  not  only  undesirable  but  uneconomical. — Conductor, 
Dental  Eclectic. 


NITROUS  OXIDE  DID  IT  ? 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Societe  de  Biologie,  M.  Grehant  read  a 
paper  for  M.  Lafont  on  the  accidents  following  anaesthesia  by  pure  nitrous 
oxide,  or  laughing-gas.  It  is  known  that  this  agent  produces  anaesthesia 
only  by  causing  a  veritable  asphyxia,  and  that  its  employment  is  often 
followed  by  very  grave  accidents.  Among  the  consecutive  accidents 
observed  by  M.  Lafont  may  be  mentioned  :  i.  The  death  of  a  foetus  in 
a  young  woman  enceinte  five  months,  in  whom  anaesthesia  was  em- 
ployed for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  The  movements  of  the  child 
ceased  on  the  very  day  of  the  anaesthesia,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  dead 
foetus  took  place  a  month  and  a  half  after.  2.  The  appearance  of  albumi- 
nuria in  a  certain  number  of  patients  suffering  cardiac  disease.  3.  The 
suppression    of    the    menses  in  a  young   girl  who   had   just    reached 
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puberty.  4.  The  recurrence  of  epileptic  fits  in  a  young  man  who,  after 
several  years  had  had  no  attack.  Other  cases  occurred,  but  which 
need  not  be  entered  into  here.  M.  Lafont,  however,  observes  that 
that  there  are  many  contra-indications  against  the  employment  of  pure 
laughing-gas,  and  he  thinks  it  advisable  to  give  it  up  altogether  in  prac- 
tice. 

This  note  reminds  me  of  a  case  that  was  lately  tried  at  the  Correc- 
tional tribunal  of  Paris,  at  which  a  dentist,  M.  Duchesne,  was  con- 
demned to  pay  three  thousand  francs  damages,  and  a  fine  of  six  hun- 
dred francs  for  having  administered  laughing-gas  to  a  patient  who  went 
to  him  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  who,  after  a  few  inhalations, 
fell  into  a  state  of  syncope  and  died.  The  dentist  not  being  a  quali- 
fied man  must  think  himself  lucky  that  he  got  off  so  easily  ;  but  what 
saved  him  was  that  Dr.  Brouardel,  the  medical  jurist,  declared  that  he 
could  not  affirm  that  the  death  of  the  patient  was  caused  by  the  anaes- 
thesia. All  he  could  say  was,  that  the  patient's  blood  contained  a  cer- 
tain qtiantity  of  nitrous  oxide,  but  that  the  fatty  condition  of  the  heart 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  accident. — Medical  Record. 


THE  TEETH  OF  ANTHROPOID  APES. 


The  teeth  afford  us  important  material  for  comparison.  In  the  case 
of  anthropoids  the  formula  for  the  teeth  of  the  slender-nosed  or  Old- 
World  apes  (  Catarrhina)  will  generally  apply :  i%  c  \  p  \  m\.  The 
following  is  the  formula  for  the  milk-teeth :  /  |  c  \  m  f-  Magitot  and 
Giglioli*  have  shown  that  the  milk-teeth  are  cut  in  the  same  order 
as  those  of  man — first,  the  lower  ;  second,  the  upper  incisor  teeth; 
third,  the  front  premolars  ;  fourth,  the  back  pre-molars ;  fifth,  the 
canine  teeth.  According  to  the  same  authors,  the  permanent  teeth  are 
cut  in  the  following  order  :  first,  the  first  molar  teeth  ;  second,  the  lower 
and  then  the  upper  incisor  teeth  ;  third,  the  pre-molars ;  fourth,  the 
canine  teeth ;  fifth,  the  second  molar  teeth ;  sixth,  the  third  molar  teeth. 
In  the  skull  of  a  male  gorilla,  Giglioli  found  that  the  permanent  canine 
teeth  were  cut  almost  simultaneously  with  the  third  molar  teeth,  and 
after  the  appearance  of  the  second  molar  teeth.  The  cutting  of  the 
canine  teeth  seems  to  be  a  longer  process  than  that  of  the  other 
teeth. 


*  Bulletin  de  la  Socicte  iV Anthropologic  de  Pan's  (ISOO),  pp.  83,  113, 
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In  anthropoids  the  structure  of  the  permanent  teeth  varies  with  the 
species,  and  even  with  the  sex.  In  the  gorilla  the  two  upper  central 
incisior  teeth  are  wide,  chisel-shaped,  and  much  larger  than  the  pair  of 
lateral  incisors.  The  four  lower  incisor  teeth  are  of  about  the  size  of 
the  upper  lateral  incisors,  and,  like  these,  are  chisel  shaped,  but  not  so 
wide.  The  powerful  upper  canine  teeth  of  an  aged  male  are  curved  in 
their  lower  part,  both  outwards  and  inwards.  Their  form  is  that  of  a 
three-sided  cuneiform  pyramid.  The  anterior  surface  is  rounded,  and 
near  its  inner  edge  a  deep  furrow  may  be  observed,  extending  from  the 
neck  of  the  tooth  almost  to  its  point.  The  outer  and  inner  sides  of 
the  tooth  meet  in  a  sharp  angle,  somewhat  convex  in  front,  and  level 
or  slightly  concave  behind.  The  inner  side  is  concave,  and.  furnished, 
nearly  in  the  center,  with  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow.  The  lower 
canine  teeth  of  an  aged  male  are  shorter  than  the  upper,  curved 
on  their  upper  and  outer  surface,  and  somewhat  behind.  Their 
form  is  also  that  of  a  three-sided  pyramid,  rounded  in  front. 
The  longitudinal  furrow  which  traverses  -  their  inner  segment 
is  much  shorter  than  that  on  the  upper  tooth.  The  outer  side  is 
somewhat  convex,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  retreating,  and 
is  provided  on  its  posterior  segment  with  two  longitudinal  furrows, 
or  more  rarely  with  one,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  about  the  center  of 
the  tooth.  The  inner  side,  like  that  of  the  upper  teeth,  is  somewhat 
concave.  The  lower  canine  teeth  project  like  pillars  over  the  upper 
ones.  The  canine  teeth  of  a  young  male  gorilla  are  less  sharp  in 
their  angles,  although  they  already  present  the  form  of  a  three- 
sided  pyramid.  The  canine  teeth  of  an  adult  female  gorilla  are  much 
smaller  than  than  those  of  the  adult  male,  and  are  laterally  more  com- 
pressed. The  three-sided  pyramidal  form  is  only  sHghtly  marked.  The 
outer  surface  is  convex  and  furnished  with  a  scarcely  apparent  central 
longitudinal  ridge.  On  the  inner  surface,  or  that  which  is  turned  to 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  there  are  from  two  to  three  longitudinal  fur- 
rows reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  center  of  the  tooth.  The  lower 
teeth  are  of  a  three-sided,  pyramidal  form,  presenting  an  interior, 
posterior,  and  inner  superficies 

The  pre-molars  of  an  aged  male  gorilla  are  wide,  and  are  furnished 
with  a  large  outer,  and  a  smaller  inner,  cusp.  The  three  four-cusped 
upper  molars  display  a  more  regular  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
their  cusps  than  is  the  case  with  the  female,  in  which  the  position  of 
the  cusps  is  rather  variable.  Except  for  the  difference  in  size  the  rela- 
tive conditions  of  these  teeth  are  the  same  in  male  and  female.  The 
first  pointed  lower  pre-molars  are  in  the  male  of  the  form  of  a  four-sided 
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pyramid,  convex  on  the  anterior  and  outer  surface,  flat  on  the  side 
directed  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  marked  with  furrows  on  the 
posterior  surface.  The  small  second  and  lower  pre-molars  have  two 
anterior  and  one  posterior  cusp.  The  last  is  generally  worn  away  at 
an  early  age.  Each  molar  has  two  outer  and  two  inner  cusps,  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  one  posterior  cusp.  We  cannot  here  fail  to  notice 
the  likeness  to  the  conditions  of  the  human  teeth,  a  likeness  which  is 
still  more  striking  in  the  female. 

In  the  chimpanzee,  also,  the  upper  central  incisor  teeth  are  broadly 
chisel-shaped,  while  the  upper  and  lower  lateral  incisors  are  smaller. 
In  the  male  there  is  often  a  considerable  gap  between  these  and  the 
canine  teeth.  The  latter  present  the  form  a  three-sided  pyramid,  of 
which  the  anterior  edge  is  blunt  and  tends  outwards,  while  the  posterior 
angle  is  sharp,  scooped  out  in  its  upper  third,  and  terminating  at  the 
crown  in  a  posterior  cusp.  The  pre-molars  have  an  external  and  an  inner 
cusp,  connected  to  each  other  by  their  enamel.  The  lower  canine  teeth 
of  these  animals  are  likewise  of  the  shape  of  a  three-sided  pyramid, 
of  which  the  anterior  angle  is  very  blunt,  while  the  inner  and  posterior 
angles  are  sharply  cut.  The  anterior  surface  is  not  grooved  like  the 
upper  canine  teeth.  The  lateral  angle  is  much  rounded.  The  back 
teeth  plainly  display  the  posterior  fifth  cusp,  which  may  also  be  ob- 
served in  man.  In  the  orang-utan  the  characteristics  of  the  upper  in- 
cisors are  such  we  have  described  in  the  case  of  other  anthropoids. 
The  upper  canine  teeth  are  shaped  like  a  three-sided  pyramid,  and  are 
furnished  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  anterior  side.  A  similar 
furrow  is  found  on  the  posterior  superficies  of  the  lower  canine  teeth. 
The  back  teeth  display  no  special  characteristics  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  anthropoids. 

The  canine  teeth  of  these  anthropoids  are  much  worn  down  by  age 
on  their  posterior  surface.  Deep  transverse  grooves  of  varying  size 
characterize  the  teeth  of  anthropoids,  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  coating  of  enamel.  These  are  developed  with  their  advancing 
growth.  In  addition  to  these  incised  furrows,  longitudinal  marks,  with 
raised  edges,  also  appear,  and  especially  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
incisor  teeth. 

In  the  gibbon  the  antetior  surface  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  smooth  ;  in 
animal  the  upper  central  incisor  teeth  are  the  largest,  while  the  lower 
central  incisors  are  the  smallest.  The  long  and  strong  upper  canine 
teeth,  which  are  laterally  compressed,  display  a  sharp  posterior  angle, 
and  an  anterior  and  inner  lonuitudinal  furrow. 
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It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  grooves  found  on  the  external 
contour  of  the  back  teeth  of  antropoids,  extending  to  their  roots,  con- 
stitute a  not  unimportant  distinction  between  their  structure  and  that 
of  the  human  teeth,  in  which  the  grooves  do  not  extend  to  the  roots. 
But  the  corresponding  human  teeth  do  sometimes  exhibit  very  deep 
and  extensive  furrows.  I  cannot,  therefore  ascribe  any  pecuhar  signifi- 
ficance  to  this  assumed  distinction.  The  development  of  the  canine 
teeth,  like  those  of  beasts  of  prey,  seems  to  me  much  more  important. 
A  supernumerary  back  tooth  may  sometimes  be  observed  both  in  man 
and  in  anthropoids,  including  also  the  gibbon.* — Hartmann,  in  An- 
thropoid Apes. 


BRIDGE  WORK,  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  A  WEARER. 


I  had  occasion  to  advise  a  patient  to  try  the  "  Bridge  Work  "  some 
three  or  four  years  previous,  and  found  it  was  giving  great  satisfaction, 
and  upon  very  close  examination  of  the  teeth  capped  and  banded,  I 
found  them  in  very  good  condition.  Finding  this  case  so  satisfactory 
to  my  friend  and  patient,  I  determined  to  try  it  also  and  see  what 
"  Bridge  Work"  could  do  for  me.  I  therefore  appHed  to  the  inventor. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Lowe,  himself  for  relief,  not  wishing  to  be  experimented  upon 
by  any  one  who  had  gotten  his  knowledge  of  it  second-handed.  I 
placed  m.yself  under  his  care,  determined  to  submit  to  anything  he 
might  see  fit  to  subject  me  to  (as  all  good  patients  should).  I,  of 
course,  had  many  questions  to  ask,  and  often  silently  protested  to  his 
manner  of  handling  teeth  to  be  capped  and  banded,  but  was  in  for  it, 
and  determined  to  bear  it  all  in  a  spirit  of  martyrdom,  as  I  was  being 
made  a  sacrifice  for  a  new  idea,  as  I  thought.  The  first  attempt  was 
simply  a  bridge  supplying  the  lost  cuspid  and  molar.  This,  of  course, 
did  not  obviate  the  mechanical  abrasion  referred  to.  After  wearing  it 
for  some  six  months  I  learned  to  prize  it  above  any  appUance  I  had 
ever  worn  before.  My  confidence  in  it  was  thoroughly  awakened.  I 
now  determined  to  get  all  there  was  in  it,  so  I  visited  the  gentleman 
again  and  suggested  the  supplying  the  lost  molar  on  the  right  side,  and 
the  capping  the  teeth  with  heavy  gold  so  as  to  prevent  the  mechanical 
abrasion  of  the  front  teeth.  This  was  determined  upon,  and  the  old 
bridge  must  of  course  be  removed  in  order  to  make  the  proper  changes 


*  As,  for  example,  in  Hylohates  syndactylus.    Comp.  Giebel,  Odontographia,  p.  2  :  Leipzig,. 
1855. 
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it  required  to  conform  with  the  new  plans  adopted.  In  this  operation 
of  removal  I  had  occasion  to  know  how  tightly  the  bands  fitted,  and 
how  well  the  cement  hardened  under  them.  My  fears  of  disintegration 
of  enamel  and  dentine  under  bands  and  caps  entirely  vanished  with 
the  operation  of  removing  this  bridge ;  even  after  the  caps  were  off,  the 
cement  could  scarcely  be  removed  from  the  teeth.  The  same  condi- 
tions I  have  since  seen  after  the  bands  had  been  on  for  years  instead 
of  only  six  months,  as  in  my  case.  The  cases  were  finally  completed 
as  determined  upon,  and  placed  in  position  as  they  now  are.  I  had  the 
second  molar  and  second  bicuspid  on  right  side  capped  with  gold,  and 
a  molar  tooth  attached  to  these  caps.  On  the  opposite  side  above  I 
had  the  first  bicuspid  half  capped  and  half  banded,  i.  e.,  the  buccal 
cusp  was  exposed,  while  all  the  balance  of  the  tooth  was  covered  with 
gold  ;  also  the  second  molar  capped  with  heavy  gold  plate ;  a  molar 
was  attached  to  the  molar  cap  and  the  bicuspid  band,  and  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bicuspid  band  was  fastened  a  cuspid.  Of  course  not  being 
able  to  antagonize  my  front  teeth,  it  seemed  very  much  in  my  way, 
and  became  exceeding  tiresome,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I 
became  accustomed  to  do  it,  and  to-day  my  front  teeth  again  meet, 
but  do  not  abrade  as  before,  while  my  abihty  to  masticate  anything  is 
perfectly  restored.  I  do  not  experience  the  slightest  difficulty  in  masti- 
cating even  prairie  beef  steak,  and  as  to  the  appliance  being  in  my 
way  in  speaking,  it  is  simply  a  natural  condition  restored.  I  have  in 
no  way  any  of  the  difficulties  I  experienced  with  all  the  other  appHances 
I  had  previously  worn.  I  am  not  conscious  of  their  presence.  As  to 
cleaning,  I  am  conscious  that  they  are  much  more  easily  cleaned  than 
so  many  natural  teeth,  and  as  to  destruction  of  dental  tissue  under  or 
around  the  bands  and  caps,  I  am  not  conscious  of  it,  if  there  is  any 
such  condition,  and  as  I  will  soon  submit  myself  to  your  personal 
inspection,  you  will  be  able  to  see  for  yourselves  the  true  conditions. 


So  much  from  the  standpoint  of  a  patient.  If  am  permitted,  I  will 
now  speak  from  a  professional  standpoint.  I  presented  the  models  of 
an  extensive  case  of  bridge-work  I  had  made,  before  this  society  last 
year.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  said  case  less  than  thirty  days  ago. 
I  found  it  in  perfect  condition,  giving-  great  satisfaction  to  my  seventy- 
four  years  old  patient.  The  four  loose  teeth  the  lower  bridge  was  at- 
tached to  have  become  firm  and  solid,  giving  him  not  a  particle  of 
trouble  when  biting  very  hard.  Since  our  last  year's  nieeting,  I  have 
made  a  number  of  all  sorts  of  cases,  from  one  to  ten  teeth  attached, 
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and  so  far  I  have  realized  no  failures — all  are  giving  satisfaction  to  my 
patients.  I  expect  to  be  obliged  to  re-cement  some  of  the  cases,  as  I 
know  of  no  cement  that  is  entirely  reliable.  In  some  mouths  it  lasts 
well,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  remain  long  in  good  con- 
dition. I,  therefore,  expect  some  trouble  with  cases  becoming  loose,  but 
if  I  should,  it  would  not  indicate  a  failure  of  bridge  work.  In  my  own 
case  if  I  had  to  submit  to  having  it  recemented  once  per  month,  I  would 
still  think  it  a  blessing,  incomparably  great,  to  wearing  a  plate  of  any 
kind.  I  am  assured,  however,  by  those  who  have  used  this  kind  of 
work  the  longest  period,  that  if  bands  and  caps  fit  accurately,  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  cases  becoming  loose. 

In  making  this  work  one  has  need  for  good  judgment  in  order  to 
know  when  it  is  useful  to  patients,  and  how  much  to  promise  for  it. 
And  then  in  planning  one  needs  a  good  degree  of  native  skill  and  care- 
ful manipulation,  as  well  as  well  trained  ingenuity.  In  my  judgment  it 
requires  the  highest  order  of  manipulative  skill  of  anj^  operation  in  the 
whole  role  of  dentistry.  There  is  no  danger  of  degradation  of  mechan- 
ical dentistry  here.  A  bungler  or  a  thirty-day  dentist  will  not  spend 
much  time  with  bridge  work.  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  when 
it  becomes  generally  understood  by  the  better  classes  of  our  profession, 
and  the  kicking  against  the  "  patent"  pricks  ceases,  it  will  do  more 
towards  bringing  the  dental  laboratory  back  to  the  old  mourned-for 
days,  when  it  required  skillful  men  to  be  mechanical  dentists,  than  any- 
thing before  the  profession  to-day.  The  cry  to  the  dental  profession 
from  suffering  humanity  will  soon  be  bridge  work  for  partial,  and  con- 
tinuous gum  work,  and  gold  plates  with  teeth  attached  by  rubber,  for 
full  dentures  ;  and  the  sooner  we  get  ourselves  in  readiness  for  it  the 
better  for  us  and  our  patrons.  We  have  no  time  for  tirading  against 
the  few,  who  by  their  inventive  genius  and  perseverance  discovered  new 
things,  or  brought  to  perfection  old  principles,  and  have  gotten  for  their 
own  protection  patents  on  their  inventions  ;  let  them  have  the  remu- 
neration they  deserve,  for  if  it  is  not  good  and  useful  we  do  not  want  it, 
but  if  it  is  what  is  needed  for  the  public  good  we  will  be  compelled  to 
use  it,  and  why  not  pay  the  inventor  for  his  discovery  ?  "  Bridge-work," 
as  covered  by  letters  patent  to-day,  was  never  made  before  by  any  one 
Even  though  it  had  been,  the  man  who  brought  it  before  the  profession 
to-day  in  its  great  perfection  deserves  all  the  emoluments  he  can  get 
from  his  patent,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it  for  our  unfortunate  patients,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  withhold  it  from  them. — Kulp,  Trmis.  Iowa  State 
Dental  Society. 
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Following  is  the  closing  part  of  an  able  paper  read  in  February, 
1885,  and  again  in  June,  T885,  before  Massachusetts  societies,  by  Dr. 
Edward  S.  Niles,  and  published  in  full  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Indepe7ide?it  Practitioner  : 

I  cannot  feel,  however,  that  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  believe 
that  the  persistent  acidity  along  the  border  line  of  decay,  or  between 
the  hne  of  sound  dentine  and  the  decalcified  matrix,  is  due  to  lactic 
acid.  The  frequent  location  and  progress  of  the  trouble  alone  leada 
us  to  look  for  the  cause  within  the  tooth. 

The  presence  of  an  acid  reaction  at  the  point  indicated  is  unques- 
tioned, and  it  must  also  be  conceded  as  a  product  of  fermentation. 
Prof.  Miller  has  seen  evidences  of  sugar  fermentation,  and  detected 
lactic  acid  in  caries.  Whether  he  believes  that  the  sugar  element 
produces  acid  sufficient  for  the  whole  decalcification  in  caries,  he  does 
not  affirm  ;  he  gives  us  no  idea  how  great  a  quantity  is  produced  in 
the  tooth  or  mouth,  and  what  portion  of  this  is  neutralized  by  an  alka 
line  saliva,  or  what  amount  may  possibly  find  its  way  to  tooth  substance 
to  be  neutralized  by  the  Hme  of  the  tooth  acting  as  an  antacid. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  we  have  a  closed,  secluded  point 
on  the  approximate  surface  of  two  superior  bicuspids,  at  a  small 
defective  place  in  the  enamel ;  it  progresses  rapidly,  and  although 
one  third  of  the  tooth  crown  is  destroyed,  the  enamel  remains  appar- 
ently intact,  the  only  evidence  of  decay  visible  being  the  discoloration. 
Not  even  the  finest  instrument  is  admitted  until  the  enamel  is  broken, 
and  then  we  find  a  decalcified  and  softened  matrix,  which  is  strongly 
acid  throughout.  I  might  cite  many  instances  of  decay  where  there  is 
no  apparent  place  for  the  lodgement  of  sugars. 

If  the  acid  theory  is  correct,  as  previously  presented,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  the  acids  are  either  developed  about  the  external  surfaces  of 
the  teeth,  and  after  development  enter  the  cavity  as  such,  or  they  are 
developed  in  the  tooth  from  foreign  materials  which  have  entered  the 
cavity,  as  food,  saliva,  sugars,  etc.  It  would  seem  if  the  acids  are 
developed  outside,  their  presence  would  be  marked  by  greater 
destruction  of  the  enamel. 
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In  either  case,  we  arc  left  to  surmise  the  force  and  source  of  material 
that  maintains  this  condition,  favoring  decay  in  the  cavity  from  without, 
also  that  whicli  bears  away  the  products  of  decalcification. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  are  four  sources  of  alkaline  products,  so 
located  as  to  neutralize  the  acids  generated,  and  thus  positively 
antagonize  decay. 

I  St.  The  vital  resisting  power  of  the  tooth. 

2d.  The  alkalinity  of  saliva. 

3d.  The  alkaline  products  from  the  decomposing  tooth  matrix. 

4th.  The  antacid  effect  of  the  lime  salts  of  the  tooth. 

In  the  outward  elements,  what  is  the  place  of  lodgment  in  a  well 
kept  mouth  for  starches  and  sugars  from  which  to  develop  acids  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand  ?  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  decay,  how  are 
they  carried  to  the  point  of  decalcification  ?  At  this  time  I  do  not 
wish  to  attempt  to  point  out  all  the  probabilities  and  improbabilities  in 
the  theories  previously  advanced,  regarding  the  progress  of  decay. 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  to  believe  that  external  agents 
contribute  to  the  acid  supply  in  the  pri7nary  stages  of  decay,  but  in  the 
advanced  and  more  rapid  progress  of  the  trouble  a  greater  source  of 
decalcifying  power  is  apparent. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  point  out  a  possible  source  of  a 
destructive  agent  previously  overlooked,  and  if  my  tests  are  confirmed 
it  is  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  the  acidity  of  caries.  Though 
not  alone  considered  a  solution  of  the  whole  trouble,  it  must  be  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  chemical  changes  to  which  we  must 
attribute  decay.  We  all  know  that  teeth  are  composed  of  from  sixty 
to  ninety  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesium,  there  being 
present  only  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  and 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  calcium.  If  ultimate 
decomposition  of  these  salts  were  to  take  place,  sixty  to  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  tooth  would  be  a  source  of  acid  sufficient  for  its  own 
destruction. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  reaction  in  the  tooth  has  been  questioned, 
but  in  the  production  ot  artificial  caries  by  phosphoric  acid  there  is 
striking  similarity  of  the  various  shades  and  conditions  of  decay.  The 
test  for  free  phosphoric  acid  is  rendered  difficult,  because  of  the  prob- 
able presence  of  a  phosphatic  salt.  I  have  sufficiently  studied  the 
matter,  however,  to  feel  confident  that,  before  the  publication  of  this 
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paper,  I  shall  completely  demonstrate  and  confirm  that  the  great 
destructive  agent  of  inorganic  tooth  structure  is  developed  from  the 
tooth  itself,  by  the  liberation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  fermentation  or 
putrefaction. 

Under  date  of  Nov.  11,  1885,  Dr.  Niles  continues: 

Since  writing  the  above  paper  I  have  perfected  my  tests,  and  fur- 
nished what  seems   to    me  conclusive   proofs   of  the  presence  of  free 


<^ 


Fiii-.  1 


These  specimens  of  triple  phosphate  crystals  were  selected  from  a  lar<i:e  variety 
and  confused  crystallized  mass.  The  character  of  the  crystals  is  mainly  recos^nized 
by  the  angle  of  crystallization. 

phosphoric  acid  in  human  dental  caries.  So  abundant  is  its  presence, 
and  so  simple  the  test,  that  any  dentist  with  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  chemistry  may  verify  the  experiments  for  himself. 

The  following  are  my  experiments  : 

A  few  drops  of  free  phosphoric  acid  were  placed  in  a  test  tube,  with 
about  six  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water.  Ammonia  was  added 
slightly  in  excess.  To  this  was  added  sulphate  of  magnesia,  after 
which  ammonium  chloride  (sal  ammoniac).     This  was  left  to  crystallize 
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for  twenty  four  hours,  then  with  a  glass  rod,  on  whicli  had  been  pre- 
viously slipped  a  ])iece  of  rubber  tubing,  crystals  were  detached,  ]:)laced 
upon  a  slide,  and  brought  under  a  microscope  of  three  hundred 
diameters  or  more.  Fig.  i  accurately  represents  some  of  the  forms  of 
crystallization  of  ammonio-magnesium-phosi)hate  found  in  the  field. 

Taking  this  for  my  type  or  standard  of  comparison,  I  proceeded  in 
the  following  way  to  test  decayed  teeth  for  free  phosphoric  acid.  The 
decay  was  removed  from  thirty  freshly  extracted  teeth,  and  placed,  with 
about  forty  grammes  of  distilled  water,  in  a  common  earthen  mortar, 
and  well  ground  and  stirred.  This  was  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  and  again  stirred  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  (quite  clear),  on 
being  testing,  was  found  acid.  (It  reddened  blue  Utmus.)  Preliminary 
tests  were  first  applied  to  this  hquid  in  the  following  way  :  To  a  portion 
was  added  strong  nitric  acid  until  strongly  acid.  Into  this  was  intro- 
duced a  small  crystal  of  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonium.  A  very 
marked  precipitate  of  yellow  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  was  soon 
observed,  indicating  the  presence  of  free  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  phosphate. 
As  it  was  possible  that  the  above  precipitate  might  be  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  salts  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesium  held  in  solution 
by  other  acids,  and  not  due  to  free  phosphoric  acid  alone,  the  following 
confirmatory  tests  were  applied  : 

The  remainder  of  the  above  filtered  solution  was  evaporated  in  a 
porcelain  evaporating  dish  to  one-half  its  bulk.  To  a  portion  of  this 
was  added  pure  ammonia  hydrate  (no  precipitate  occurred,  indicating 
the  absence  of  a  phosphate).  The  test  was  then  continued  as  in 
producing  the  preceding  standard  of  comparison.  Ammonia  was 
added  slightly  in  excess,  then  several  drops  of  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
also  ammonium  chloride  (sal  ammoniac),  and  the  whole  well  shaken.  A 
precipitate  of  ammonio-magnesia-phosphate  formed  slowly. 

This  solution  was  allowed  to  stand  in  a  test  tube  for  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours  to  crystallize.  With  a  small  glass  rod,  on  which  was 
slipped  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  crystals  were  removed  from  the  sides 
of  the  tube  to  a  slide,  and  placed  under  the  microscope  of  about  three 
hundred  diameters  for  examination.  The  field  was  literally  filled  with 
crystals,  and  unmistakably  the  triple  phosphates  referred  to,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  Fig.  2. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  these  crystals  could  not  be  formed  with- 
out free  phosphoric  acid.  Here  are  four  distinct  tests,  and  any  one  of 
the   three   last  named  sufficient  to  fairly  prove  the  presence  of  free 
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phosphoric  acid.  Then,  if  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  decay,  there 
can  be  no  other  source  for  it  than  from  the  phosphates  of  the  tooth. 
So  abundant  are  the  proofs  of  free  acid,  and  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  phosphates,  that  I  am  led  to  beHeve  that  this  acid  alone  is  the 
main  factor  in  tooth  destruction,  and  beyond  question  responsible  for 

Fig:.  2 


Crystals  of  ammonio-magnesia-phosphate  prepared  from  phosphoric  acid  taken 
from  dental  caries. 

the  acid  reaction  so  persistent  along  the  border  Hne  between  decay  and 
sound  tooth  structure,  the  presence  of  acids  derived  from  food,  etc., 
playing  a  very  insignificant,  or  no  part  at  all,  in  deep-seated  dental  caries. 

Under  the  light  of  the  above  experiments,  it  may  be  stated  as 
reasonably  true  that  decay  in  teeth  progresses,  not  wholly  because  of  an 
insufficient  amount  of  lime  salts,  but  rather  because  of  incomplete 
organization  of  the  phosphates  and  imperfect  tooth  development,  ren- 
dering possible  the  decomposition  or  splitting  up  of  tooth  substance 
into  its  proximate  principles. 

Without  submitting  further  experiments  or  expression  of  opinion,  at 
this  time,  as  to  the  probable  agents  that  may  inliuence  the  decom- 
position of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesium  into  their  proximate 
principles  of  lime,  magnesium  and  phosphoric  acid,  or  the  part  wiiich 
the  fluorides  play  in  the  presence  of  decay,  I  present  this,  hoping  it 
may  furnish  a  basis  for  valuable  experiments  for  those  who  may  be 
now  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  subject. 
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RUBBER. 


After  thirty  years'  experience  the  successful  niani})ulation  of  rubber 
is  a  secret. 

Most  of  the  information  distributed  in  books,  essays,  and  letters- 
patent  is  either  unimportant  or  misleading. 

No  definite  process  of  any  value  for  the  manufacture  of  dental 
rubber  has  ever  been  made  public. 

Judging  from  the  product  there  are  but  few  good  receipts  for  making 
red  dental  rubber  in  this  country.  By  good  dental  rubber  meaning 
one  of  ()ure  color,  free  from  dirt  and  specks,  not  mottled,  and  taking  a 
high  polish.  When  we  buy  dental  rubbers  we  cannot  tell,  without  a 
chemical  analysis,  whether  the  pigments  used  to  produce  the  color  will 
be  injurious  in  the  mouth  or  not. 

With  the  water-bath  vulcanizers  now  in  use  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish a  pure,  clean  rubber  from  one  of  low  grade  stock,  loaded  with 
dirt  and  pigments.  When  the  several  red  dental  rubbers  now  on  the 
market  are  vulcanized  in  the  usual  way  in  a  Whitney  vulcanizer,  they 
have  to  be  marked  before  they  are  put  in  to  vulcanize,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  when  taken  out. 

Intelligent  experiments  cannot  be  conducted  with  a  Whitney  vulcan- 
izer, or  with  one  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 

The  first  thing  to  do  then  is  to  get  a  process  of  vulcanizing  which 
will  develop  the  color.  It  has  been  known  for  years  that  this  could 
be  accomplished  by  keeping  the  rubber  absolutely  dry,  by  seaHng  with 
tin-foil,  baking  in  a  hot-air  chamber,  or  curing  with  superheated  steam. 

When  rubber  shrinks  it  is  either  because  it  has  not  been  properly 
seasoned,  both  after  washing  and  after  mixing,  or  it  has  been  packed 
and  vulcanized  in  a  water-bath. 

The  water  will  separate  the  rubber  from  the  teeth  every  time,  so  one 
can  get  the  shrinkage  only  in  a  dry  oven.  Superheated  steam  apphed 
instantly  is  the  perfect  medium  for  conducting  heat  to  rubber,  because 
it  gives  the  best  color,  and  preserves  the  elasticity  of  the  rubber.  Being 
a  rarefied  gas,  the  indicated  is  always  the  actual  temperature  for  all 
parts  of  the  oven,  and  rubber  need  never  be  burnt,  made  granular  or 
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porous.  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  vulcanize  rubber  properly  the 
steam  generator  must  be  separate  from  the  vulcanizing  chamber,  so 
that  the  high-pressure  steam  can  come  into  the  chamber  instantly,  to 
produce  pressure  before  the  heat  can  be  communicated  to  the  rubber. 

Rubber  softened  under  high  pressure  is  never  porous.  To  avoid 
moisture  from  condensation  the  oven  must  be  heated  independently  of 
the  generator.  In  other  words,  in  all  of  the  rubber  vulcanizers  built, 
except  the  Seabury,  the  vulcanizing  chamber  is  a  condensmg  chamber 
and  not  a  superheating  chamber. 

To  harden  dental  rubber  appears  a  simple  matter  enough,  but  to  do 
it  so  that  it  may  maintain  its  best  qualities  is  more  difficult  than  most 
persons  suppose,  and  a  large  part  of  the  rubber  dentures  manufactured 
are  either  over-steamed  or  insufficiently  hardened. 

For  this  there  are  several  reasons  : 

First,  It  is  found  that  as  the  pressure  of  steam  increases  the  con- 
ducting power  decreases,  and  heat  tends  to  accumulate  near  the  point 
of  application. 

Second,  The  air  in  the  top  of  the  vulcanizing  chamber  protects  the 
thermometer  from  the  steam,  as  air  when  still  is  a  non-conductor. 

Wild  man,  by  opening  a  safety-valve  in  the  top  of  a  Whitney 
vulcanizer,  increased  the  indicated  pressure  thirty-five  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  by  causing  a  circulation. 

Rubber  manufacturers  when  vulcanizing  keep  blowing  off  steam, 
thereby  causing  a  circulation  and  equality  of  heat  in  all  parts  of  their 
long  ovens. 

Third,  When  water  comes  in  contact  with  rubber  it  destroys  the 
color,  makes  it  soft  and  porous,  and  also  prevents  it  from  adhering  to 
the  teeth. 

All  authorities  agree  that  to  get  the  best  results  when  vulcanizing 
rubber,  the  temperature  of  the  vulcanizing  chamber  should  be  gradually 
and  slowly  raised.  My  process  is  just  the  opposite.  I  commence  with 
dry  steam  at  high  pressure  and  high  temperature,  and  I  claim  that 
rubber  cured  in  this  way  is  tougher,  takes  a  higher  polish,  and  makes 
a  closer  union  with  the  teeth,  produces  a  lighter  and  brighter  color, 
and  requires  less  time  to  vulcanize  and  finish. — Scaburv. 
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THE  DIETETIC  MOVEMFLNT. 


The  new  departure  which  it  is  claimed  is  to  form  an  epoch  in  medi- 
cine, if  not  to  effect  a  revolution  in  medical  practice,  is  told  in  three 
short  words — -feed  the  patient.  All  diseases  tend  to  reduce,  to  weaken 
and  wear  out  the  system.  The  required  medication  often  tends  to 
still  greater  debility.  ".We  see,"  says  Trousseau,  "  alterative  medicine 
hindering  and  destroying  the  action  of  the  plastic  force,  opposing  the 
changes  of  living  chemistry  by  weakening  the  nutritive  properties  of  the 
blood  and  the  tonicity  of  the  solids."  Fever,  according  to  Austin 
Flint,  is  literally  a  burning  up  of  the  system.  These  deep  inroads  upon 
the  human  frame  make  it  all  essenial  that  a  work  of  repair,  a  filling  up 
and  building  up,  a  reconstructing  of  the  worn  and  shattered  constitu- 
tion should  be  undertaken  without  delay,  even  simultaneously  with  the 
efforts  directed  to  find  out  the  disease,  its  nature  and  seat,  and-  to 
operate  for  its  removal. 

The  key-note  of  the  new  departure  was  sounded  by  John  Hughes 
Bennett,  the  eminent  Edinburgh  practitioner,  the  first  to  use  cod-liver 
oil  in  phthisis,  when  he  said  "  Disease  is  something  less  than  life.'' 
What  we  must  do  is  not  to  depress  and  reduce,  but  nourish  and  keep 
up,  restore  the  life  that  is  being  drained,  build  up  the  tissues  that  are 
being  wasted. 

The  good  fruit  which  such  principles  as  these  have  borne,  and  are 
just  now  especially  beginning  to  bear,  is  most  gratifying  to  see.  One 
may  cite  for  example  the  emphatic  statement  of  M.  Saccoud,  one  of 
tlie  foremost  physicians  of  France  :  "  Phthisis  is  curable,  and  curable 
at  every  stage,"  and  this  by  proper  attention  to  the  patient ;  by  proper 
air  and  temperature,  and  surroundings,  but  more  especially  by  proper 
diet.  The  remarkable  little  book  of  Weir  Mitchell,  on  the  making  of 
fat  and  blood,  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  excellent  studies  on  diet  by 
Tom  King  Chambers,  the  writings  of  Bauer  in  Vienna,  and  the  in- 
vestigations of  Roberts  and  Fothergill  in  England,  all  point  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  even  rumored  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  Dietetics  in  medical  schools  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  same  thing 
has  been  suggested  for  America. 

If  the  movement  is  successful  it  will  initiate  changes.  Medical 
practice  may  not  be  revolutionized,  but  it  may  be  gradually  modified 
by  the  prominence  given  to  several  hitherto  neglected  departments 
and  the  comparative  neglect  of  others  hitherto  regarded  as  all 
important. — Journal  of  Reconstruciives. 
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ARSENIC— HOW  TO  APPLY  IT. 


The  usual  methods  of  applying  arsenic  are  as  a  paste  and  a  powder. 
The  paste  consists  of  arsenic,  creosote  and  morphine.  The  powder  is 
the  commercial  arsenic.  The  paste  is  the  most  popular  form,  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  determine  why,  unless  it  is  the  too  common  reason  that 
because  the  bell-wether  jumped  the  fence  the  other  sheep  followed.  It 
is  sticky  and  requires  considerable  dexterity  to  place  accurately  where 
desired.  The  morphine  I.  believe  to  be  an  entirely  useless  ingredient, 
because  the  arsenic  and  creosote  act  first,  closing  the  absorbents  so  ef- 
fectually that  no  morphine  can  be  taken  up.  What  surgeon  desirous 
of  introducing  a  remedy  by  absorption  would  first  cauterize  the  surface  ? 
The  creosote  acts  as  a  pain  obtruder,  but  is  no  more  effective  than  oil 
of  cloves  and  is  much  more  unpleasant.  I  do  not  like  creosote.  In 
my  hands  it  is  not  nearly  so  effective  as  a  pain  obtunder  as  carbolic 
acid,  and  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  essential  oils.  I  speak,  of  course 
of  pure  wood  creosote.  The  commercial  article  is  fully  half  carbolic 
acid,  and  is  therefore  just  that  much  better  than  the  pure  article.  A 
solution  of  carboHc  acid  in  oil  of  cloves,  or  cinnamon,  makes  a  very  ef- 
fective and  not  unpleasant  remedy — it  should  be  almost  equal  parts.  If 
an  application  as  mild  as  creosote  is  desired,  I  would  prefer  oil  of  cloves 
as  being  more  acceptable  and  equally  efficient.  The  profession  has  un- 
fortunately fallen  into  the  habit  of  creosoting  everything  in  a  way  that  is 
decidedly  empirical.  In  using  the  paste  a  small  portion  is  taken  upon 
the  point  of  an  instrument  or  carried  to  the  cavity  upon  a  few  fibres  of 
cotton.  The  powder  is  used  by  moistening  slightly  a  very  small  pellet 
of  cotton  in  the  obtunding  solution,  touching  Hghtly  to  the  dry  arsenic, 
and  placing  in  the  cavity  with  pliers.  There  is  usually  enough  arsenic 
adherent  to  the  cork  of  the  bottle  for  several  applications.  Only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  drug  is  required  (about  one  twentieth  grain),  but 
we  use,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  simply,  much  more  than  is  really 
necessary,  and  enough  at  times  to  be  hurtful. 

In  regard  to  preparing  a  cavity  for  an  arsenical  application,  I  should 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  give  pain.  We  should  be  satisfied  to  syringe 
with  lukewarm  water  and  to  lightly  detach  loose  pieces  of  debris,  leav- 
ing the  excavating  to  be  done  when  it  can  be  done  without  pain.  The 
walls  of  the  cavity  should  never  be  broken  down  except  when  necessary 
to  gain  access. 

Having  now  placed  the  arsenic  in  position,  our  next  care  is  to  keep  it 
there.     In  a  cavity  with  four  walls,  neither  of  which  impinges  upon  the 
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gum,  this  is  a  very  simple  matter,  l)earing  in  mind,  liowever,  that  the 
material  used  as  stopping  must,  while  it  keeps  the  medicine  in  the  cavity, 
be  sufficiently  i)orous  to  permit  the  escape  of  gases  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  pulp.  This  is  essential  because  patients  often  fail  to 
keep  appointments,  and  we  are  obliged  to  guard  against  their  negligence 
as  well  as  against  incidental  danger.  Periostitis  from  decomposing 
pulp  is  a  serious  complication  to  both  patient  and  operator.  There 
need  be  no  etifort  made  to  keep  the  saliva  out  of  the  cavity  ;  the  ar- 
senic is  but  sparingly  soluble  and  its  mechanical  retention  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  For  this  class  of  cavities  a  cotton  plug  is  the  most  efficient 
means  we  have.  It  can  be  moistened  with  sandarach  if  desired,  but  I 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  and  rarely  use  it.  All  other  cavities  than 
these  I  have  mentioned  require  greater  care  to  properly  retain  the  med- 
icament. It  will  be  readily  recognized  that  if  arsenic  escapes  from  a 
cavity  the  margin  of  which  impinges  on  the  gum,  death  of  tissue  just 
in  proportion  to  its  invasion  will  follow,  and  to  prevent  this,  especially 
in  proximal  cavities,  is  often  very  difficult.  Adhering  still  to  cotton  as 
the  best  plug  when  applicable,  it  must  be  accurately  adjusted  while  the 
cavity  is  dry,  and  while  still  in  this  condition  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
sandarach  or  shellac.  If  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  so  badly  broken 
down  as  to  make  the  retention  of  the  plug  unlikely,  and  ligatures  can- 
not be  used  to  bind  it  in  piace,  we  are  obliged  to  res  ort  to  other  means, 
and  oxychloride  of  zinc,  gutta  percha,  or  zinc  phosphate,  can  be  used. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  lack  the  element  of  porousity  and 
therefore  need  earlier  removal.  The  two  latter  have  another  objec- 
tionable feature  :  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  apply  them  without  pro- 
ducing pressure  on  the  pulp  and  pain  as  a  concomitant.  Any  appUca- 
tion  that  produces  pressure  upon  the  pulp  as  evidenced  by  pain,  is 
faulty,  and  should  be  removed  at  once.  Attention  to  this  will  save 
your  patients  nights  of  agony.  The  oxychloride  acts  very  nicely  in 
such  cases,  and  can  be  made  to  adhere  to  an  almost  flat  surface 
if  dry.  Its  use  occasions  some  pain  (momentary)  which  can  be 
decreased  by  mixing   it   pretty  stiffi 

It  becomes  occasionally  necessary  to  destroy  a  pulp  that  is  not  ex- 
posed by  the  cavity;  in  such  a  case,  make  the  appHcation  as  usual, 
but  allow  it  to  remain  only  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  pulp  can  be 
approached  with  little  or  no  pain  and  the  arsenic  appUed  directly. — 
MoRSMAN,  Traits.  Iowa  State  Dental  Society. 
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THE  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  DENTISTRY. 


The  profession  of  dentistry  a  few  years  ago  was  deemed  of  low 
estate,  and  looked  upon  as  almost  a  vulgar  occupation  by  the  masses ; 
but  now,  impregnated  with  learning  and  art,  its  genius  is  stimulated 
and  it  has  become  of  good  repute,  holding  a  position  which  we  trust 
will  be  maintained  while  man  peoples  mother  earth.  Dentistry  is  a 
scientific  art  ;  it  is  made  of  a  greater  percentage  of  that  which  is 
strictly  artistic  in  the  execution  of  its  practice  than  of  anything  else. 
Science  holds  a  large  place  in  the  proper  preparation  of  the  dentist  and 
his  successful  work.  Medicine  is  almost  a  pure  science,  surgery  an 
artistic  science. 

The  evolution  of  dentistry  from  its  despised  condition  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  common  thistle,  which,  when  crossed  with  bril- 
liant hued  plants,  drops  the  pricker,  discards  its  evil  points,  and  gives 
us  the  beautiful  coleus  of  to-day — the  most  luxurious  garden  and  lawn 
illuminator  that  nature,  aided  by  horticulture,  has  ever  produced. 
Dentistry,  as  it  was,  the  common  handicraft  thistle  of  the  past  with  its 
many  points  of  abhorrence,  ingrafted  with  science,  gives  us  the  dental 
art'  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  and  of  which  the  world  shows  its  subtan- 
tial  admiration  and  appreciation. 

We  are  not  a  part  of  anything,  but  a  something  complete  within 
itself;  closely  alHed  to  medicine  and  surgery,  but  principally  what  they 
are  not — operative  and  artistic  dentists — and  until  the  dental  art,  as 
now  taught  to  the  dental  students,  is  taught  to  all  medical  students 
(which  will  never  come  to  pass),  dentistry  will  never  be  a  specialty  of 
medicine.  The  dentist  is  Hke  the  oculist  and  optician  combined.  His 
oculistic  part  (oral  surgery)  is  medicine's  specialty,  his  optician  part 
(dental  art)  is  not  in  the  M.  D.  curriculum.  The  nature  of  the  case 
does  not  permit  that  it  ever  can  be.  To  study  and  practice  medicine 
and  dentistry  successfully,  in  competition  with  the  present  divisions  of 
the  labor,  is  more  than  one  body  and  brain  can  stand.  The  tide  is 
flowing  the  other  way,  There  is  too  much  in  dentistry  for  even  a 
superior  genius  to  master.  The  specialties  in  dentistry — dental  surgery, 
operative  dentistry,  prosthetic  dentistry,  anaesthetic  dentistry,  and  regu- 
lative dentistry — show  that  though  fond  of  cutting  yet  we  are  being 
carved  up  into  many  subdivisions  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  hungry 
pubhc. 
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The  days  of  the  stage-coach  in  dentistry  have  passed  ;  already  the 
Hghtening  is  held  with  curb-bit  to  obey  the  operator's  will.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  you  may  dream  of  and  surmise,  but  no  man  can 
predict.  The  age  of  slow  progress  is  buried  deep  beneath  the  ground 
where  grows  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  advancement ;  the  carcass  of 
the  past  is  fertiHzing  the  luxurious  growth  of  the  present ;  the  lightning 
flashes  around  the  world  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  enlightening  the 
nations ;  night  is  turned  into  day  ;  distance  is  annihilated,  and  the  mi- 
croscope makes  the  atom  visible.  Steam  is  photographing  the  brains 
of  men  of  progress  and  hurling  the  imprints  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  like  downy  seed  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  hurricane,  that  good 
knowledge  may  take  root,  sprout,  bud  and  bloom  into  blessings  to 
mankind.  Steam  is  hurHng  the  head  and  hand  of  expertness  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  that  may  see,  hear  and  learn. 

A  visionary  prophet  would  he  be  indeed  who  would  predict  the 
dentistry  of  fifty  years  hence.  Look  back  a  half  century  and  see  the 
hopeless  task  it  would  have  been  to  have  painted  the  picture  of  the 
present. 

Putting  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  makes  progress.  Many  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  make  much  progress.  Let  us  all  resolve  that  our  shoulders 
shall  do  their  duty.  Let  us  steer  between  the  two  strands  of  wearing 
out  and  rusting  out ;  then  will  we  be  sure  of  holding  out. 

The  successful  dentist  of  the  future  must  be  an  educated  and  pohshed 
gentleman,  in  addition  to  being  a  master  of  his  profession. 

The  lady  of  the  near  future  will  select,  with  jealous  care,  the 
physician  who  guards  from  harm  her  oral  case  of  jewels  rare  ;  and  with 
ten  times  the  fastidiousness  that  she  selects  the  physician  who  assists 
her  in  augmenting  her  posterity. 

The  archimedian  lever  that  will  elevate  honest  effort  and  ability  is 
the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  work  we  do,  and  the  increase  of 
the  fees. 

He  is  violating  the  laws  of  physiology,  philosophy  and  Christianity 
who  labors  unceasingly,  and  is  transmitting  an  evil  influence  to  those 
around  him  and  to  posterity,  which  will  more  than  undo  his  life  of  toil. 
The  wife  of  Charles  Dickens  said,  "  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  world 
to  have  its  great  geniuses,  but  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  Hve  with  one." 
Dickens  died  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  time  a  true  philosopher 
should  allow  his  heirs  the  pleasure  of  dividing  his  estate. 
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If  there  is  wisdom  in  making  one's  self  miserable  in  trying  to  be 
happy,  then  there  is  wisdom  in  over-work.  Dickens  poured  out  every 
drop  of  his  affection  in  his  literary  works,  and  there  was  no  kind  word 
left  for  those  who  claimed  it  most. 

Herbert  Spencer  predicts  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  races,  under 
such  favorable  surroundings  as  are  found  in  America,  will,  in  a  few 
generations,  produce  a  superior  race  of  beings.  With  the  dental 
ascendency  that  America  possesses  to-day,  what  must  be  the  result  in 
a  few  generations  on  a  people  educated  to  treasure  their  teeth  as  pearls 
of  priceless  value  ?  Without  such  preservation  a  people  cannot  be 
truly  healthy  and  happy,  and  consequently  great. 

"  Sunhght,"  "  sunlight,"  our  cry  has  been,  our  cry  should  ever  be, 
and  cursed  will  the  dentist  be  who  does  without  it — a  sickly  plant,  a 
withering,  stunted  tree. 

Dentistry  :  It  began  in  the  early  ages,  in  its  night  of  utter  darkness. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  toothache  tormented  man  with  its  terrors ; 
until  some  semi-civilized  creature  molded  the  tallow  candle  of  dental 
advancement. 

Then  oil  was  poured  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  set  ablaze  with 
the  friction  match  of  still  further  progress ;  until  gas  lighted  our  pro- 
fession more  surely  in  the  path  of  science. 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  the  dazzling  electric  light  era  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  the  Edisons  of  the  dental  profession  are  lighting  up  the  dark 
corners  of  ignorance,  constructing  ingenious  appliances,  and  investigat- 
ing minutely  everything  but  the  infinite. 

The  ideal  dentistry  will  only  be  universally  practiced  when  all  other 
things  good  for  man's  advancement  are  also  in  pace  with  it  ;  an  appre- 
ciative pubhc  making  a  demand  for  it  can  alone  produce  it. — Brown, 
Trans.  American  T)ental  Association. 


THE  BUSY-BEE  AS  A  "STIMULUS 


Discussion  of  Dr.  J.  Hardman's  paper  on  "  Health,"  etc.  : — 

Dr.  Wilson  :  I  do  not  like  to  do  anything  without  I  take  a  lively 
interest  in  it  and  enjoy  it.  I  want  to  be  walking  for  something,  so  I 
have  an  apiary.     I  have  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  colonies  of  bees,  and 
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I  go  out  and  handle  them,  and  get  stung,  and  dasli  around  there  until 
the  heart's  action  is  aroused,  and  tlie  sluggish  blood  goes  thrilling 
through  the  veins. 

Dr.  IngersoU  :    You  say  you  find  a  stimulus  out  there  among  the  bees  ? 

Dr.  Wilson  :    I  do. 


TOOTH   DEGENERATION. 


While  fully  recognizing  a  tendency  to  the  diminution  of  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  human  family,  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  this  con- 
dition, which  is  also  noticeable  in  other  animals  as  well  as  man,  is  but 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  speciaHzation  ;  but  the  diet  or  food-habit 
of  man  in  this  era,  with  countries  so  sparsely  settled,  is  governed 
largely  by  the  great  abundance  in  both  quality  and  variety  of  nutritious 
material.  With  this  omnivorous  habit,  which  is  engendered  by  this 
superabundance  of  food,  it  seems  quite  impossible  for  it  to  exert 
sufficient  decided  influence  on  tooth-organization  to  result  in  any  rapid 
modification  or  progress  towards  specialization  ;  yet  we  may  very  prop- 
erly speak  of  the  human  teeth  as  in  a  transitional  stage, — an  unstable 
condition, — which  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  both  local  and  consti- 
tutional abnormal  influences. 

The  increasing  predisposition  to  toothache  and  other  dental  annoy- 
ances which  many  experience  while  laboring  under  mental  or  physical 
debility  or  exhaustion  ;  the  exalted  sensitiveness  of  the  teeth  during 
gestation  and  lactation  ;  the  almost  uniform  certainty  of  the  loss  of  two 
or  more  teeth  by  the  average  mother  for  every  child  nursed ;  the 
greater  predisposition  of  teeth  to  decay  in  youth  over  adult  life  ;  the 
uniformity  with  which  the  teeth  of  a  child  resemble  in  conformation 
and  structure  those  of  one  of  its  ancestors  ;  the  certainty  with  which 
the  influence  of  a  specific  taint  transmitted  from  parent  to  progeny  is 
shown  upon  the  teeth ;  the  recognized  fact  that  dental  caries  always 
attacks  the  external  surface  of  the  tooth  first,  and  in  such  localities  as 
are  difficult  to  cleanse,  and  from  these  points  advances  towards  the 
centre, — speak  in  unmistakable  language  of  the  fact  that  these  physical, 
mental,  moral,  dietetic,  hygienic,  and  hereditary  causes  of  tooth- 
disintegration  or  degeneration  gain  much  of  their  destructive  force 
from  the  unstable  condition  of  tooth-issue  resulting  from  absence  of 
function  and  diverted  nutrition. — Pierce,  in  Dental  Cosmos. 
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CONDUCTOR'S  DEPARTMEiNT. 


DAVIS  &  LEYDEN— ROCHESTER  DENTAL  MANUFACTORY 


Subscribers  and  readers  generally  of  the  Odontographic  Journal 
are  hereby  informed  that  the  firm  heretofore  conducting  the  dental 
Depot  business  in  this  city,  and  publishing  this  periodical,  has  been 
dissolved — Dr.  Maurice  Leyden  entering  upon  a  three  years'  term  as 
Clerk  of  the  County  of  Monroe,  and  Mr.  George  P.  Davis  continuing 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dental  goods  and  the  publication  of  the 
Odontographic  Journal,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Rochester 
Dental  Manufactory.  The  R.  D.  M.  will  collect  all  accounts  due 
the  old  firm,  and  pay  all  bills  against  it.  It  will  also,  as  stated  above, 
continue  to  publish  this  Journal,  and,  if  possible,  on  a  more  liberal 
basis  than  ever. 

FIRST    DISTRICT    DENTAL    SOCIETY— SEVENTEENTH 
ANNIVERSARY. 


The  Seventeenth  Aniversary  of  this  Society  was  celebrated  at 
Mazzetti's,  49th  Street,  New  York,  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
December  9th,  1885.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Wm.  Carr,  at  whose  request  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Brady  Backus.  President  Carr  then  delivered  a  neatly  worded 
address  of  welcome,  which  was  eloquently  responded  to  by  Prof. 
Wilbur  F.  Litch. 

Next  in  order  came  the  paper  of  the  occasion,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Williams, 
on  "  The  development  and  minute  anatomy  of  the  dental  tissues  in 
health  and  disease."  In  the  course  of  the  paper  the  essayist  bore 
heavily  on  the  bioplasson  theory  of  Heitzman,  declaring  it  inadequate 
as  an  explanation  of  the  development  of  enamel  and  dentine  ;  and 
especially  on  that  phase  of  this  theory  that  calls  in  inflammation  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  tooth  decay,  as  first  announced  and 
widely  published  by  Abbott.  He  was  critical  not  only  of  the  studies 
and  speculations  of  Heitzman,  Abbott,  Budecker  and  Atkinson,  but 
also  to  some  extent  of  the  work  of  other  investigators,  particularly  in 
the  department  that  has  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  causes 
of  decay  of  the  teeth.  The  paper  evinced  great  care  in  its  preparation, 
and  whether  those  who  heard  it  agree  with  the  essayist  or  not,  they  will 
give    him    credit    for   having   handled   his  subject   in   a   masterly  and 
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eflfective  manner.  Dr.  Williams  is  no  longer  a  coming  man — He's 
here. 

Prof.  Frank  Abbott  opened  the  discussion  with  a  re-statement  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  new  histology,  criticizing  meanwhile  numerous 
positions  assumed  by  the  paper  as  "  not  proven."  He  labored  under 
the  conceded  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  beforehand  just  which  way 
the  cat  would  jump.  It  was  a  trying  situation,  but,  as  on  many  an- 
other field,  he  fought  well  and  retired  gracefully  and  with  credit  to  the 
theory  that  hails  from  New  York. 

The  next  to  come  on  was  Dr.  Will.  X.  Suddeth.  Dr.  Suddeth  did 
not  speak  off-hand,  but  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper,  which  was 
remarkable  for  the  closeness  with  which  it  hugged  certain  points 
touched  upon  incidentally  by  Dr.  WiUiams,  but  whose  main  question  pre- 
vented him  from  saying  much  about.  There  was  an  ill-concealed  suSt 
picion  on  the  part  of  the  listeners  that  a  very  distinct  understanding 
had  been  had  between  the  two  as  to  just  what  and  how  much  of  it  each 
should  do.  Dr.  Suddeth  proved  himself  an  able  and  trustworthy 
Heutenant. 

Then  came  Dr.  Carl  Heitzman,  the  promulgator  and  great  expounder 
of  the  bioplasson  theory.  He  had  betrayed  an  intense  interest  in 
the  paper  and  discussion,  and  entered  upon  his  part  of  the  business  in 
hand  with  a  vim  that  enlisted  and  retained  throughout  the  attention  of 
every  mother's  son  present.  His  stories  of  John  and  Bob,  of  the  solu- 
tion by  Hippocrates  of  the  white  lady's  black  baby  problem,  his  biting 
sarcasm,  and  the  pleasant  suggestion  of  German  in  his  EngHsh,  all  con- 
spired to  make  his  part  of  the  programme  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  was  aimed  at  Dr.  Williams,  he  seemed  to  en- 
joy it  quite  as  much  as  any  one  else  in  the  room.  That  the  bioplasson 
theory  was  well  taken  care  of  by  Dr.  Heitzman  goes  without  saying. 

Then  followed  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Bodecker,  who  speciaHzed  in  his  re- 
marks on  points  merely  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Heitzman. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Andrews  was  the  next  speaker.  His  part  of  the  work 
consisted  largely  in  the  exhibition  of  photo-micro-positives  by  means 
of  an  excellent  and  well-managed  lantern,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal by  the  Society.  Each  picture  was  faithfully  described  and  com- 
mented upon  while  still  upon  the  screen,  and  by  this  means  many  facts 
in  regard  to  tooth-structure  and  development  were  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  studied  the  subject  only  incidentally.  The  pictures^ 
with  an  exception  or  two,  were  remarkable  for  their  tone  and  detail,  a 
statement  that  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  ventured  into  this 
difticult  field  of  photography. 
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Dr.  G.  V.  Black  went  for  the  bioplasson  forces  right  and  left,  and 
with  all  his  might,  his  manner  of  speaking  reminding  one  of  the  be- 
ginning of  a  speech  by  that  greatest  of  Americans,  Roscoe  Conkling, 
in  that  it  was  "  painfully  deliberate."  What  he  said  was  to  the  point, 
as  usual,  but  the  way  he  said  it  made  one  wish  some  one  near  by  would 
prick  him  with  a  pin  to  make  him  talk  faster. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Pierce  followed,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  numerous 
well-executed  drawings. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  President  Carr  made  the  announce- 
ment that  the  discussion  would  be  closed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson.  The 
last  speaker  was  in  his  element,  and  after  paying  his  respects  to  the 
scientific  part  of  the  day's  business,  proceeded  to  thank  God  that  he 
had  escaped  theology,  law  and  medicine,  and  had  become  a  dentist  and 
therefore  a  man. 

Had  time  permitted,  other  gentlemen  named  in  the  programme 
would  have  been  heard  from,  but,  as  it  was,  nothing  came  from  Profs. 
E.  T.  Darby,  S.  H.  Guilford,  James  Truman,  Drs.  W.  C.  Barrett,  Louis 
Jack,  all  of  whom  we  believe  were  present  except  Dr.  Barrett. 

Thus  closed  what  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  first  grand,  histo- 
logical tournament  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Heitzman's  remarks  members  and  invited  guests 
were  marshaled  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Walker,  and  conducted  to  the  "  Room 
of  the  Section  of  Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy."  For  the  time 
being  the  business  of  members  of  this  impromptu  section  consisted  in 
the  padding  of  the  inner  walls  of  their  substantial  being  with  such 
things  as  amoebe,  boiled  basis-substance,  micrococci,  leptothrix,  pulp- 
stones,  vaso-dentine,  pommes  bacteria,  odontoblasts,  "  Odon-tia  De 
Formis,"  cream  stained  with  chloride  of  gold,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  these 
things  floated,  and  some  did  not.  Then,  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Atkinson's 
speech,  a  collation  was  served,  the  remote  effect  of  which  was  to  make 
every  one  present  feel  like  a  pair  of  Russians  who  had  partaken  gener- 
ously of  "  vodki " — as  if  they  would  like  to  embrace  and  call  each 
other  "  little  brother." 

Some  idea  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  event  and  the  amount  of  work 
done,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  session  began  at  2  p.  m., 
and  continued  (dinner  and  collation  time  included)  until  i  a.  m.  ;  in 
other  words,  1 1  hours. 

The  Committee  having  the  meeting  and  entertainment  in  charge 
consisted  of  Drs.  A.  I..  Northrup,  Wm.  Carr,  and  W.  W.  Walker. 
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SECTION  OF  "ORAL  AND  DENTAL  SURGERY?' 


At   the    meeting   held   at   Buffalo,   Nov.   i6th.  1885,   to   act  on   the 

Executive  Committee's  restoration  of  the  above  section  to  the  position 

assigned  it  by  the  original  committee  of  the  L  M.  C,  it  was  decided  not 

to  do  anything  in   the  matter.     This  was  wise  on    the  ])art  of  those 

present,    and,    we    believe,    represents    the    sentiment    of    the    whole 

profession. 

♦•» 

THE  VIIth  and  VIIIth  AT  BUFFALO. 


One  of  the  largest  and  best  meetings  of  these  societies  was  held  at 
Buffalo,  October  27th  and  28th.  Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  L.  W. 
Bristol  (see  Independent  FracUtioner  iox  ]d,x\\\d,xy),  Dr.  J.  Granger,  and 
Dr.  G.  C.  DaboU  (see  current  humber  of  Dental  Advertiser).  Dr.  J. 
C.  Gifford  related  matters  of  dental  history,  md  Dr.  A.  P.  Southwick 
described  "  Difficulties  in  vulcanite  work,  and  their  remedies."  The 
last  named  gentleman  surprised  all  but  his  most  intimate  friends 
by  the  way  in  which  he  handled  his  subject,  his  enthusiastic  manner 
and  ready  flow  of  language  leading  several  new  comers  to  think  our  old 
friend  Atkinson  had  come  to  town. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  Roswell  Park  addressed  the  societies 
on  ''  The  Surgery  of  the  Mouth  and  Oral  Tissues,"  and  by  request 
described  in  detail  a  case  of  successful  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  the 
•complete  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  the  adjustment  of  an  artificial 
larynx  that  takes  the  place  of  the  lost  one  to  a  deceptive  degree.  Dr. 
Lee  H.  Smith  gave  a  stereopticon  exhibition  of  dental  and  other  tissues ; 
Drs.  E.  Parmly  Brown  and  C.  A.  Timme  gave  clinics  in  contour-filling, 
and  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Field  made  a  speech. 

The  meeting  was  successful  wholly  through  the  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett.  He  did  his  work 
well,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  was  given  a  big  vote  of  thanks. 

Immediately  after  adjournment  a  meeting  was  organized  (the  names 
of  the  officers  have  escaped  us),  and  a  resolution  asking  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Dental  Association  to  call  the  meeting  of 
that  body  at  Buffalo,  unanimously  adopted. 


THE  GUNDLACH  OPTICAL  CO.'S  TENTH  WATER- 
IMMERSION. 


The  Gundlach  Optical  Company,  of  this  city,   are  in  receipt  of  the 
following  letter  from  Dr.  Edward.  Gray,  of  Benicia,  Cal.     It  was  purely 
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voluntary,  needs  no  comment,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  the  histo- 
logical wing  of  the  profession  : 

Yours  of  the  17th  instant  was  duly  received.  In  regard  to  the  i  loth 
water-immersion  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  progressed  so  far  in 
an  intelligent  use  of  it  as  to  comprehend  that  it  is  wisely  designed, 
and  its  corrections  admirably  made.  A  critical  study  of  it  was  made 
on  the  2  2d  by  the  Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Microscopical 
Society  and  myself,  and  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  lens  is 
of  the  highest  excellence,  and  its  price  surprisingly  low.  Neither  of  us 
is  skilled  in  "  fighting  "  diatoms,  but  we  accomplished  the  resolution  of 
No.  19  Moller's  plate  (in  phosphorus)  with  this  lens. 

But  it  is  its  beautifnl  definition  upon  podura  and  other  histological 
objects  which  most  appeals  to  me.       *  *  *  * 

At  some  later  time  I  shall  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  examine  one  of 
your  i-i6th  objectives,  glycerine-  or  homo-immersion. 


ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY— ANNUAL  DINNER. 


The  "  Notice  "  to  members  of  this  Society  of  the  Annual  Dinner  for 
'86  is  just  out,  duly  signed  by  Drs.  N.  W.  Kingsley  (last  year's  chair- 
man), C.  A.  Woodward,  and  A.  H.  Brockway,  as  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee. The  dinner  will  be  given  Wednesday  evening,  February  loth, 
in  the  finest  banquetting  hall  in  New  York  city — the  Hotel  Brunswick. 

This  announcement  will  prove  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  many 
friends  of  this  staunch  old  organization,  and  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  about  a  year  ago  it  was  gravely  prophesied  that  the 
dinner  at  Martinelli's  would  be  its  last — that  the  New  York  Odonto- 
logical  Society  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead.  Hearing  of  this 
forecast  of  its  fate,  it  was  resolved  by  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  dinner  " 
that  the  Society  should  go  out,  if  al  all,  in  "  a  blaze  of  glory."  It  did 
go  out,  but  not  only  not  to  stay,  but  seemingly  to  gather  strength  for 
another  and  greater  event — that  about  to  transpire,  and  which  i)romises 
to  eclipse  everything  of  the  kind  heretofore  attempted  by  any  organized 
branch  of  the  profession. 

It  is  eminently  proper  tliat  this  Society  should  lead  in  some  things, — 
its  age,  its  standing  with  the  profession,  its  location,  the  eminence  of 
the  majority  of  its  past  and  present  membership,  the  authoritative 
character  of  its  public  utterances,  all  entitling  it  to  the  position  and 
power  that  inheres  in  leadership.  Its  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
dental  fraternity  is  conceded  on  all  sides  ;  but  of  this  standing  of  the 
Society,  as  such,  and  as  a  representative  of  the   profession,  the  public 
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knows  notliing.  Dentistry  has  now,  as  always,  the  respect  of  individual 
members  of  the  community  ;  but  what  it  most  needs,  and  must  have 
sooner  or  later,  is  a  public  demonstration  of  that  respect,  and  which,  to 
be  of  value,  must  come  from  representative  men  of  science,  of  letters, 
of  politics,  and  of  the  professions.  It  is  meet,  therefore,  that  the 
New  York  Odontological  Society  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  this 
public  demonstration  about. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  view  taken  of  it  by  those  having  the 
arrangements  in  charge  ;  for  the  "  Council "  (the  governing  body  of  the 
Society)  gave  the  entertainment  committee  almost  unlimited  powers, 
the  sole  exception  being  in  the  matter  of  invitations,  which  were  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred.  Invitations  were  accordingly  sent  out,  and 
already  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Pres.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Gen. 
Horace  Porter,  Prof.  McDonald,  Hon.  Carl  Shurz  and  others,  from 
the  general  hst,  have  not  only  signified  their  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion to  be  present,  but  have  also  expressed  the  pleasure  it  will  afford 
them,  in  behalf  of  the  bodies  and  interests  they  respectively  represent, 
to  respond  to  certain  of  the  toasts.  The  committee  has  also  the 
promise  of  the  attendance  of  Ex-Governor  Cornell,  Ex-President 
Arthur,  Ex-Governor  Hoffman,  Mayor  Grace,  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling, 
Ex-Secretary  of  State  Hamilton  Fish,  and  others.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen  may  fail  the  committee  for  cause  beyond  their  control, 
nevertheless  the  success  of  the  dinner  and  everything  important  con- 
nected therewith  is  fully  assured, — a  state  of  things  that  certainly  will, 
as  it  should,  put  the  Society  and  the  profession  of  dentistry  to  the  very 
front  in  the  estimation  of  the  many  who  will  read  the  official  and 
newspaper  reports  of  all  that  is  said  and  done  on  this  "  most  auspicious 

occasion." 

•■•♦ 

N.  Y.'S  TRANSACTIONS  FOR  '85. 


The  Transactions  for  '85  are  out,  and  except  a  few  copies  retained 

by  the  Secretary  for  special  purposes,  are  in  possession   of  the  several 

district  secretaries,  who  will  mail  them  to  district  (many  of  whom  are 

also  State)  members. 

♦♦♦ 

ON  THE  ANXIOUS  SEAT. 


A  jolly  good  fellow  who  would  Hke  to  be  there  writes  us  as  follows 
in  regard  to  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Odontological  Society,  invita- 
tions to  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  members  and  guests  for  some 
days  : 
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"  As  we  are  not  all  of  us  '  eminent '  enough  to  expect  an  invitation 
to  dine  at  the  expense  of  the  Odontological  Society,  why  will  not  the 
committee  permit  us  to  come  in  and  enjoy  the  rich  treat  in  store  by 
our  paying  the  additional  cost,  which  many  of  us  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  do  ?  " 

There's   a  trace  of  sarcasm   in   the   above,    but   assuming  that  our 

questioner  really  wants  to  attend,  we  will   try  to  help  him   out  of  the 

difficulty.     Obtain  the  address  of  a   personal   acquaintance  among  the 

Society's  members,  and  send  him  $10.00,  with  the   request  to   forward 

it  to  the  committee  with  your  name.     If  you  are  the  kind  of  fellow  we 

take  you  to  be,  an  invitation  will  be  forthcoming.    That,  at  least,  would 

be  our  way. 

♦•♦ 

A  RELIC— STRANGE  TERMS. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  strangely-worded   bill  made  out  by  the 

late  Dr.  Nathanial  Peabody,  a  dentist  of  Salem,  Mass.,  to  the  father  of 

a  lady  now  living  in  this  city  : 

J.  E.  S .,  Esq.,  to  Nath'l  Peabody,  Dr. 

May  26,  1826.  To  1  piece  of  Dental  Statuary,  with  six  flukes  and  seven 
points,  fitted  nicely  to  the  anterior,  inferior  processes 
of  the  Maxilla  superior,  and  warranted  three  years 
provided  the  dental  Radices  are  capable  of  retaining 
the  pivots,  for  twentv-one  dollars,  $21  00 

May  15.  To  Dental  Statuary  for  Mrs.  S.,  4  00 

$25  00 
Rec'd  pay, 

Nath'l  Peabody. 
Dr.  Peabody  was  the  father  of  the  late   Mrs.   Nathaniel   Hawthorne, 
and  of  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  and  a  third  daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth    Pea- 
body, of  literary  fame,  is  still  living  in  Boston. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr.  G.  C.  Daboll  has  decided  to  go  to  Paris  to  practise  dentistry. 
Dr.  F.  E  Howard,  his  associate,  succeeds  to  the  practice  in  Buffalo. 
We  join  with  others  in  wishing  them  both  success. 

When  in  New  York  last  June  attending  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Odontological  Society,  we  heard  with  regret  the  reading  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Kingsley,  and  with  pleasure  the 
immediate  announcement  of  the  vote  tabling  the  communication. 
What  more  happened  we  knew  nothing  of  until  quite  recently,  when  it 
came  to  us  that  Dr.  Kingsley  had  resumed  his  old  jilace  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  congratulations  to  all  con- 
cerned are  in  order. 
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DEAD. 

The  November  Denial  Lum'uiary  came  to  us  laden  with  expressions 
of  profound  regret  at  the  death  of  Dr.  John  P.  Hohnes,  senior  editor 
of  the  Dental  Luminary^  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Macon 
dental  depot.  Dr.  Holmes  was  known  personally  of  those  who  sing 
his  praises,  and  well  merited  all  that  has  been  said  of  him  as  a  father, 
husband,  man  and  brother.  He  died  of  apoplexy  September  2d,  '85, 
at  the  age  of  43. 


DESCRIPTIVE    ANATOMY. 


The  anatomy  involved  in  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  hug  is  thus  described 
by  that  racy  correspondent,  Clara  Belle: — 

There  is  an  awful  lot  of  hugging  close  by  Union  Square.  Two 
Juliets  are  performing  in  adjacent  theatres — Margaret  Mather  and 
Mary  Anderson.  I  have  watched  their  scenes  of  farewell  to  their 
Romeos,  and  am  prepared  to  describe  the  embrace  exactly.  Both  get 
a  convulsive  clasp  in  the  arms  of  their  surreptitious  husbands.  Mather 
is  short  and  thick.  Her  Romeo  is  not  long  armed,  either,  and  I  ob- 
served that  when  he  enfolded  her  to  his  utmost,  one  hand  was  spread 
over  her  femoral  flexus,  while  the  other  covered  her  intercostal  nerve 
on  the  opposite  side.  His  face  was  snuggled  for  an  instant  on  her 
carotid  and  her  epigastrium  was  visibly  depressed.  Now,  it  was  differ- 
ent with  Anderson.  She  is  long  and  thin.  Her  Romeo's  hands  lapped 
far  over  each  other  across  her  clavicle,  and  then  crossed  easily  to  op- 
posing sides  of  her  lumbar  vertebrae.  Her  illium  was  somewhat  con- 
torted, and  her  hands  dangled  from  the  carpuses.  I  hope  1  have  made 
the  essential  contrasts  of  the  two  actresses  plain. 


PELLETS. 

Job  was  the  first  doctor — he  had  patience. — Boston  Budget. 

Doctor — "For  dinner,  take  forty  minutes." 

Timid  patient — "  Would  it  be  dangerous  to  add  a  piece  of  meat  and 
vegetables." — Jewish  Messenger. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Royce,  until  recently  with  Dr.  John  W.  Pritchard,  of 
London,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  place  forty  miles 
or  so  from  the  metropolis. 

Some  enterprising  fellow  west  who  evidently  wants  the  earth  all  alone 
by  himself,  has  secured  a  patent  on  Dentistry.  Is  n't  it  about  time  for 
a  few  of  us  to  move  on  ? 
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Dr.  E.  A.  Royce,  of  LeRoy,  this  state,  more  recently  of  London,  has 
gone  to  Chicago.  We  would  suggest  to  the  local  society  that  it  look 
him  up,  '■'  take  him  in,"  and  use  him. 

Waitress  :   "  Tomatoes,  Doctor  ?" 

Pull  'em  :   "  No." 

W. :  Corn,  Doctor?" 

P.  :   "  No  !   Dentist !" 

Two  more  illustrations  of  congenital  cleft  palate  in  animals  born  in 
captivity  were  furnished  a  month  or  more  ago  in  the  birth  of  a  pair 
of  cubs  at  the  Zoo  in  Philadelphia.  The  cubs  lived  about  twelve 
hours  They  were  sired  by  a  five  year-old  and  dammed  by  a  four, 
both  Nubians. 

Now  we  don  our  winter  coats, 

Growing  numb, 
To  a  ticklino;  in  our  throats 

We  succumb  ; 
And  we  all,  howe'er  so  humble, 
Into  bed  do  quickly  tumble 
As  we  shiver  and  we  grumble, 

Winter's  Come. — Life. 

The  great  question  at  present  to  be  settled  is,  whether  we  are  about 
discovering  the  ultimate  cause  of  many  hitherto  obscure  pathological 
states,  or  whether  these  microbes  are  only  bacteria  of  health  taking 
advantage  of  diminished  vitality  to  develop  with  increased  rapidity — 
whether  they  are  the  cause  or  the  scavengers  of  disease. — Loomis. 

American  manufacturers  of  mineral  teeth  (plain,  there  are  no  gum 
teeth  made  outside  of  the  United  States)  must  wake  up  if  they  would 
keep  out  of  this  market  the  products  of  the  foreign  house  of  Ash  &  Son. 
They  are  superior  as  regards  form,  color,  texture,  strength,  and  ability 
to  withstand  the  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  temperature  incident 
to  soldering. 

Francis  N.  Bangs,  who  will  be  especially  rememberd  by  those  who 
saw  and  heard  him  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Odonto- 
logical  Society  last  February,  also  by  those  who  were  favored  with 
a  copy  of  the  society's  "  Souvenir,"  is  dead.  A  portion  of  his  speech 
is  reproduced  on  another  page.  Mr.  Bangs  was  numbered  among  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  New  York  bar. 

In  August  last,  by  invitation  of  its  "  out  of  town"  member,  Dr.  F.  D. 
Brown,  members  of  the  Rochester  Dental  Club  visited  Mt.  Morris,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  were  handsomely  entertained  from  the  moment 
of  their  arrival  until  their  departure  next  morning.  The  reception  at 
the  depot,  the   drive   to   "  High  Banks,"  the  supper,  the   meeting,  the 
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lunch,  etc.,  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  were  privileged  to 
participate  as  among  the  most  enjoyable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
club. 

One  of  our  up  town  citizens  was  delinquent  in  paying  his  doctor's 
bills.  The  other  evening  he  sent  for  his  physician  in  great  haste.  It 
was  a  case  of  confinement.  The  father,  it  seems,  had  a  morbid  fear 
that  the  child  would  be  marked,  and  while  waiting  anxiously  outside 
the  room  asked  the  nurse,  after  the  critical  moment  had  passed,  if  it 
was  marked  in  any  way.  "  Yes,"  was  the  word  sent  out  by  the  doctor, 
"  tell  him  it  is  marked  C.  O.  T>:'— Exchange. 

Our  student,  who  is  something  of  a  politician  and  a  New  Yorker, 
has  carefully  gone  over  the  "  schedule  of  questions  for  preliminary 
examinations"  on  page  224,  and  is  satisfied  as  to  his  abiUty  to  answer 
at  least  two  of  them.  To  No.  22,  What  is  necessary  for  the  passing  of 
a  bill  in  Congress  ?  he  answers,  "  Rocks."  To  No.  24,  What  are  the 
duties  of  the  governor  of  a  State  ?"  he  again  answers,  "  Laying  pipe  to 
elect  himself  to  a  second  term."  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  our 
student  is  more  than  half  right. 

The  following  is  quite  true  of  the  dentist  who  thinks  he  knows  him- 
self: 

Of  wealth,  a  fraction's  all  he  asks, 

With  smallest  numerator 
Set  out  in  unit  bold  above 

A  large  denominator. 
This  makes  the  sum  of  all  his  joys. 

Of  all  his  hopes  and  blisses  ; 
'Tis  all  he  needs,  'tis  ail  he  prays; 

'Tis  bread  and  cheese  and  kisses. 
But  is  it  true?     You  bet  'tis  not. 

For  in  this  world  of  sorrow, 
The  man  who  fights  for  bread  to-day 

Will  fight  for  pie  to-morrow. 

— Merchant-  Traveler. 

The  title  of  Doctpr  was  invented  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  first 
establishment  of  the  universities.  The  first  person  upon  whom  it  was 
•conferred  was  Isnerius,  a  learned  Professor  of  Law,  at  the  University 
of  Bologna.  He  induced  the  Emperor  Lothaire  II.,  whose  Chancellor 
he  was,  to  create  the  title  ;  and  he  himself  was  the  first  recipient  of  it. 
He  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  by  that  university.  Subsequently  the 
title  was  borrowed  by  the  faculty  of  Theology,  and  first  conferred  by 
the  University  of  Paris  on  Peter  Lombard,  the  celebrated  scholastic 
theologian.  William  Gordenio  was  the  first  person  upon  whom  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  bestowed.  He  received  it  from  the 
college  at  Asti,  in  1329." — Gleaniiigs  for  the  Curious. 
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The  fourth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry  of  the  University  of  California  were  held  in  connection  with 
those  of  the  Medical  department,  in  San  Francisco,  November  loth, 
1885.  The  address  on  behalf  of  the  Dental  department  was  delivered 
by  Professor  Maurice  J.  Sullivan.  D.  D.  S. 

_":-.The    degree    of   Doctor  of   Dental  Surgery  was  conferred   on   the 
following  graduates  : 

Harry  Sylvester  Bettis,  George  Botsford,  Daniel  Barratt  Cate,  Nath- 
aniel Thomas  Coulson,  George  Ihnier  Drucker,  William  Ellis  Fitz- 
patrick,  Walter  Robert  Henderson,  John  Adams  Douglass  Hutton, 
Franklin  Pancoast,  Charles  Theodore  Rodolph,  Frederick  Judson 
Saxe,  A.  M.,  Joseph  Schneider,   Henry  Sylvester,  Jr. 

The  number  of  matriculates  for  the  session  was  37. 

Mem.  for  our  Chicago  friend :  A  local  paper  has  the  following  with 
the  caption,  "  A  Doctor  in  a  Red  Hat"  :  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan,  a  distin- 
guished physician  of  Chicago,  passed  through  the  city  this  morning  on 
the  New  York  Express.  While  walking  in  the  depot  during  the  few 
minutes  the  train  stopped  in  this  city,  it  was  the  doctor's  red  woolen 
hat,  of  a  design  not  in  vogue  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  attracted 
no  little  attention.  In  explanation  the  doctor  stated  that  he  had  pur- 
chased it  in  Liverpool  some  years  ago,  and  as  he  was  again  about  to 
cross  the  ocean,  he  wore  his  red  hat,  which  was  particularly  comfort- 
able on  board  ship.  Dr.  Harlan  is  acquainted  with  many  leading 
citizens  of  Rochester,  and  being  particularly  interested  in  the  study  of 
microscopy,  is  known  to  many  members  of  the  microscopical  section  of 
the  Academy  of  Science.      He  sails  Thursday  in  the  steamer  "  Celtic." 

The  Press  of  Philadelphia  says  of  a  local  attraction  : 

The  chimpanzee  has  developed  an  unexpected  knowledge  of  den- 
tistry, performing  his  first  operation  on  Tuesday.  Despite  his  warm 
cage  and  the  care  with  which  he  is  guarded  from  draughts,  he  managed 
to  catch  a  cold  in  his  jaw,  which  resulted  in  a  toothache.  It  was  his 
first  experience  and  he  did  not  like  it.  He  picked  at  the  oftending 
molar  until,  giving  it  an  extra  hard  pull,  it  parted  with  the  gums  and 
came  out.  This  was  a  notch  higher  than  the  chimpanzee  had  ever 
gone  before,  and,  as  he  gazed  at  the  gHstening  tooth  in  his  brown  paw, 
a  look  of  anxious  bewilderment  spread  over  his  countenance,  and  his 
under  jaw  dropped  in  helpless  astonishment.  Even  yet  he  spends  hours 
in  examining  the  tooth,  only  relinquishing  it  when  meal  time  comes 
around. 

The  surgeons  relieve  hyperoesthesia  by  nerve  stretching.  That  is, 
they  lay  the  nerve-trunk  bare  and  forcibly  stretch  it.  It  is  an  old  ob- 
servation that  wedging  a  tooth  with  proximal  decay  will  frequently 
make  it  less  sensitive,  and  I  have  supposed  that  this  was  because  the 
wedge  covered  the  opening  of  the  cavity  and  excluded  irritants.  But 
two  or  three  cases  lately,  in  which  this  did  not  ai)i)ly,  have  led  me  to 
think  that,  as  the  first  effect  of  the  wedge  is  to  lift  the  tooth  a  little 
from  its  socket,  we  may  have  here  a  true  case  of  relief  from  nerve- 
stretching. 

Two  drachms  of  menthol  in  an  ounce   of  alcohol  make  an  excellent 
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application  for  a  grumbling  periodonteum,  as  Dr.  P>ancis  first  taught 
me.  But  this  solution  is  also  the  very  best  obtunder  for  softened  and 
sensitive  dentine  that  I  have  ever  used.  A  drop  in  the  cavity  will  take 
effect  in  three  to  five  minutes,  but  sometimes  a  second  drop  is  useful. 
It  is  effectual  m  about  half  the  cases  which  need  such  help. 

J.  Smith  Dodge,  Jr.,  M.  D. 


BOOKS,   PAMPHLETS,  ETC. 


Dental   Bibliography  :    A   Standard    Reference    List   of  Books   on 

Dentistry    published    throughout    the    world    from    1536    to     1885. 

Arranged  chronologically,  and  supplemented  with  a  complete  Cross- 

Reference  to  Author.     Compiled  by  C.  Geo.  Crowley.      180  pages. 

Philadelphia:  The   S.    S.   White    Dental  Manufacturing   Co.,    1885. 

Price,  cloth,  $2.00. 

We  quote  the  following  notice  nearly  in  full,  endorsing  its  every 
sentiment  : 

"  We  have  in  this  volume  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  laborious  effort 
to  present  a  complete  Hst  of  distinctive  works  on  dental  subjects  which 
have  been  published  throughout  the  world  from  the  earUest  times.  It 
catalogues  2047  titles,  printed  in  the  various  languages  in  which  the 
books  appeared,  and  chronologically  arranged.       *         *         *         * 

No  attempt  to  compile  and  publish  a  complete  dental  bibliography 
has  heretofore  been  made,  and  this  volume  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind 
in  existence.  One  who  has  never  engaged  in  such  an  effort  can  form 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  production  of 
a  bibliography  of  this  character.  The  work  must  prove  invaluable  to 
those  engaged  in  the  formation  of  dental  libraries,  and  to  those  desiring 
to  study  the  literature  of  any  dental  subject.  The  thanks  of  the  dental 
profession  are  certainly  due  to  the  publisher,  to  whom  it  must  have 
been  evident  in  advance  that  the  enterprise  would  result  in  pecuniary 
loss,  but  who  nevertheless  spared  no  expense  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  volume  of  which  every  dentist  may  justly  feel  proud.  A 
copy  of  this  book  should  be  in  the  Hbrary  of  every  member  of  the 
profession  who  aspires  to  a  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  his 
specialty." 

Transactions  of  the  American  Dental  Association,     pp.  178. 
"  "  Ohio  State  Dental  Society,     pp.  190. 

"  "  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

pp.  128. 
Caulk's   Dental  Annual,    No.  IV,    188-6.     L.  D.  Caulk,   L.  D.  S., 
editor  and  publisher,     pp.  102. 

A  handy  volume  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and  worth  four  times  its 
cost — 25  cents.    . 


